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Camps and the ‘Romantic Age 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.s. 


Founder and First Editor of ‘‘Field and Stream” 


Y OUTH is romantic and ever curious. 

It craves the revelation of all things. 
It wants to know, to feel, to see, to dream. 
Its senses are alive to love and adventure. 

A summer camp, competently directed 
by councilors of ability, culture and under- 
standing; by men and women with a 
rugged, wholesome way of doing things, 
is the realm of romantic cultures, which, 
once they impregnate the blood and spirit 
of boy or girl, become their lifelong and 
inspiring moral possession. Youth recalls 
its happiness by the heart; only its little 
worries are left to the mind. 


Yet the fascinations,of a Summer Camp 
are not altogether mental or emotional. 
They are practical. The wilderness train- 
ing of the body—arms, legs, hands, feet, 
eyes and ears—is marvelously potent in 
the characterful and serviceable develop- 
ment of our boys and girls out where 
nature bids them play with her simple 
woodcraft instruments. If you want re- 
sourceful boys and girls, men and women 
who are never “stumped” for ways and 
means of doing things with ready hands 
directed by clever heads, send them to a 
qualified Summer Camp. There they. will 
have revealed to them that there is as 
much learning outside of bookcovers as 
between them. And to this revelation the 
spirit of youth expands like an anemone 
to the sun’s first kiss. 


When a decade or more ago Elbert 
Hubbard’s son, Leonidas, perished of star- 
vation in the north Canadian woods, it 
was because he had not learned the funda- 
mental lesson of survival away from 
mother’s pantry and provision chest. He 
had not learned that at the very moment 
when he starved to death he was sitting 
on those foods of the forest upon which 


he could have sustained life indefinitely. 
He had not learned what a boy and a girl 
should learn in a modern summer camp— 
namely, how to live off the land until he 
found his way back to the world of modern 
inconveniences. 


The boys and girls, men and women, 
who can do the incidental jobs of daily 


life, and do them joyously and well, are . 


the stuff of which this world was made, 
the super-men and women of every age. 


Last summer I wandered aimfully 2500 
miles with a boy in the mountains of New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts and lower Canada. We played 
and worked, solved problems afoot and 
a-car, climbed, swam, hiked, sketched, 
canoed, fished, fooled and frolicked ; visited 
the homes of the great, near great and 
the grateful; and the world flooded into 
our souls. And the boy said: “I never 
knew before how big Life is and how won- 
derful to be alive.” He expanded ten years 
in two months out where we lived and 
slept, moved, feasted, sang and prayed be- 
side the brooks in the valleys and in moist 
dawns on a mountain top. We were an 
itinerant camp—in excelsis. 


The Red Book Magazine is a red blooded 
personality in the field of wholesome fic- 
tion and family interest. It believes in the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual value 
of the properly equipped and ably con- 
ducted Summer Camp. There is where 
virile men and vital women are made into 
superior, enterprising and _ exceptional 
citizens. Such camps are the only medi- 
cine advertised in the Red Book Magazine! 


Meng Wetting Wack: 
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LOS ALAMOS RANCH 


Seventh Summer Camp—In the High Timbered 


Rockies—Invigorating, Cool, Healthgiving. 
A wonderful Summer forthe boy. Think of it! Trips with pack 
horses into the last of the great Rocky Mountain Wilderness, 
wonderful trout fishing, a cow pony for each boy. This real 
**‘Man's Summer’’ made possible for boys from 12 to 16 by 
the careful management of the trained staff of Los Alamos 
Ranch School rite at once—limited to 2 boys. Address 
A. J. CONNELL, Director, Les Alamos Ranch School 
Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 














Sargent Camps 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Promotes a healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled 
leaders, Unexcelled equipment and care, Water 
sports, hiking, riding, tennis, dramatics, handi- 
crafts. 

Junior Camp, 8 to 15. 

Senior Camp, 15 to 2). 

Camp Club. A distinct unit for girls over twenty. 


All modern improvements. Campers accepted for 

two weeks or more. June to September inclusive. 
For illustrated booklet address Camp Secretary, 

8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

i 





SUMMER | 
SCHOOLS 


ULVER 


Lake Maxinkuc' ee, Culver, Indiana 





Developed as a scientific and practi- 
cal contribution to the summer training 
of young Americans, with the belief 
that vacations should develop character 


and stir aspiration, as well as provide 
wholesome recreation. The popularity 
of this conception is attested by the 
enrollment of more than 1,000 boys in 
Culver each summer. 

Because Culver is not con- f 
ducted for profit, you may af- A 
ford your son the advantage of 
| its unsurpassed equipment and 








. : 
The Kentucky 


Trail’s End 25.5%'c% 


Ages 10-18. Real camping with home care. 
Field and water sports, horseback riding, etc. 
Mammoth Cave trip. Booklet. 

MISS SNYDER, 365 S. Broadway, keine, Ky. 

















CAMP M1 ISHI KE “th: 
Turtle” 
A camp for boys in the deep woods, ‘‘beyond the 
end of the trail,"" near Winchester, in northern Wis- 
consin. Definite program of Forestry, Canoeing, 
Camping, Woodcraft, under direct supervision of 
practical foresters. An educational adventure for 
healthy boys with outdoor instincts. 1600 acres— 

4 miles of shore on 3 lakes. Booklet. Address 

nN 


. &. RSO , Director 


P. 0. Box S65-R, Madison, Wis. 


Can You Make a 


‘Swallow Dive’? 


H: AVEN'T you often watched someone else 
with secret envy? And of course you can 
learn not only this but other thrilling water 
**srunts’’, under the care of expert swimmers 
and teachers who remove the element of dan- 
ger, at a Summer Camp specializing in water 
sports 











Do not let another summer go by without ex- 
periencing the joys of life in the open, with the 
companionship of pals your own age 

Write and tell us what phase of camp life most 
appeals to you and we will gladly help you 
select the camp that meets your needs. State 
whether tor boy or girl, location desired and 
other essentials. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope and address: 


The Director, Camp Information Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 W. 42nd Street, New York Citv 














of 
| Heres eback pies 





cost not exeed- 
average Camp 


personnel at a 
ing that of the 

Write Inquiry Dept. for cat 
log of Naval, Cavalry, Aviation 


cata- 


or Woodcraft Schools. 








COLLEGE of Music 
Dramatic and Speech Arts 
Intensive 6 weeks’ summer course. Starts June 25. E em 
instructors, individu “1 attention, Student dormitory 


Lake Michigan. 2835 S. Micon hve., Box R, CHICABD, ILL. 


CAMP | ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, H 
In the toceitle of the White Mountains. 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, 
active, outdoor life. 38th year. For circular address 
EDWIN DE MERITTr, A. B., Director, 
144 Raleigh Ave., 


MACLEAN 











‘NorFork, VA. 


Camp MIAMI for Boys 


On the banks of the Big Miami. All summer sports and 
instruction under experienced faculty. For booklet 


Address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R-23, Germantown, Ohio 
CAMP POK-O-MOONSHINE 














One of the Oldest and Best for Boys, in the Adirondacks, 

ve distinct sections, ages 8 to 18. All land and water sports; 
Mc ain climbing. Rate inc ludes R R. fares, laundry and two 
hours tutoring daily. nsellors. 18th ——y Catalog. 

Dr. C A. Rob binson, Princi 
Box R-5, Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, 
BOOTHBAY CAMP £: 
boys 


MERRYMEETING for Ate. BRUSHWOOD for adults 


Canoes—Boats—Games ee = aor with care 
Special cars from the 


A. R. WEBSTER, 1335 Cypress so, CINCINWATI, OHIO 





All up for the boys who want a good time 
this summer, 
ine Fellows, Fine Eats, Fine Sleeps. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
Director of Physical Education 
Board of Education Oleans, N. Y. 
WAYNE, MAINE 


OSEBO CAMP 


MANISTEE, MICH. 12th year 
The Summer Camp that is different. Send for 
interesting booklet. 
Seminary for Boys. 


eS 
° 





Box D-4, Woodstock, fil. 





CHENANGO-ON-OTSEGO ‘q,2cx* 


Mero N.Y. On pois Otsego ms 
A Parent Write ells us very optineainatic stories 
the good treatme: nt ‘and care which he received.’ I sports. 
srsonal Interview, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
A. L, Fishey. 24 No. Terrace, Maplewood, N. J 


Address Noble Hill, Todd | 


F SWITZERLAND 





SWITZERLAND 
Pensionnat de Jeunes Filles 


LEASANTLY situated above healthy Neu- 
chatel. A high grade school for girls and 
for those who wish to learn the best French 
and literature. 
Special courses in music, drawing, painting, 
embroidery, dancing and thythmic gymnastics. 
Excursions to mountains, School term: Sep- 
tember | to July 1. Terms moderate. 
Mesdemoiselles NEIPP, Principals 
Cable address: 


NEIPP, Poudrieres, Neuchatel, Suisse 
Box P, The Red Book Magazine 


References: 





~ SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 














THE TALL PINES CLUB 


Ideal outing for girls of college a~. and employed 
oung women, Short time comers welcome, one week 
or longer. Here is health, happiness ar id care-free 
| life among tall, fragrant pines. Beautiful, clear lake 
vith sandy beach at ¢ amp door. Mount: _— climbing, 
horseback riding, water sports. 1300 ft. elevation, 


near Bennington, N.H. Come here for seclusion, 
rest, comfort, fine living. Tall Pines Camp for 
younger girls, 7 to_18, undersame management 


Separate booklets. Write for one 2 ae ad. 
MISS EVELINA REAV 
36-J Washington Square 


| Camp Terra Alta 


Address 


- rm Mass. 











lant 


icademy 


of 





On Lake Terra Alta, main 
line B. & O. R. K., 136 miles 
S. E. of Pittsburgh Eleva 
tion 200 ft $20,000 equip 
ment. Athletic and_ water 
sports, bowling, billiards, 
wireless, hikes. Physical drill 
and target practice. Tutoring 
Music. $200. Booklet. Until 
June ith address The Com- 
mandant, Box 451-E, Staun- 
ton, Va. Aner June 5th, 
Terra Alta, Va 








POTTAWOTTAMI E 
A Camp for Girls 


On a private island in beautiful 
Gull Lake, Mich. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
gymnastics, games, nature and 
folk dancing, basketry, nature 
study. Girl Scout course. 
Splendid equipment, expert 
instructors. Under auspices 
| of Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Rates moderate. 

Address Dean, 
Kellogg School of Physical Education 
Box 83, Battle Creek, Michigan 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camp 

| 2300 altitude on the Crest of Blue Ridge. on the Cele- 
| brated Asheville- Mandqesonville Plateau, ‘*‘Land of the 
|: Sk endersonville, N. C. 

| Converts the waste and heat of summer into Genuine 
| Boyhood Happiness, Robust Bodies, Pep, Scholarship, 
| Character. Special Radio School. 
| 













For Catalog Address 


Georgia Military Academy College Park, Ga 








New York City. 
ROBERT R.TINDALE, 





CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Connecticut 
The camp for voung bors in the Berkshires. 
Elevation 1000 feet. 


31 East 7ist Street, NEW YORK 


100 miles from 
Write for Camp Books. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SUMMER CAMPS AND 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





CAMP * VEGA 
Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada 
Ont hours from New York City 


An Unusual Camp for Boys 





\ 1G MacVicar, Headmaster of Montclair 
Acad says," ] have known W m R. Hazel 
director of ¢ pVewa, intimately for many years 
n ccessf dling of boys has been a 
ba’ p Vega receives my cordial endorsement, 
c I have visited the camp but because 


fidence in any undertaking 
Mr. Hazel” 
Academy boys were members of 
r further information write, 





14 M 


our ca pin ig22 


Camp Vega, 542 Fifth Ave., New York City 











NEW E! ENGLAND ) AND ) MIDDLE A ATLANTIC STATES 














WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges, Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg _ce rtificates. ail branches of 
Domestic Science ixcellent advantages in Music 
and Art. Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work, 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimmin and Outdoor 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hourfrom Hartford 
or New Haven, Students admitted at any time during 


= ee Send for booklet 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 
Principal 

















MONTESSORI 
\ WYCOMBE, PA. 
from Philadelphia, 
from New York. 
140 Acres 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION has obtained results in con- 
duct, happiness and health of over 700 children enrolled. 

SPECIALISTS bw CHARGE — Athletic fuer tors, physi- 
‘ian, etc. Complete equipment. Modern sanitation. 
Cottage plan, also tents 

TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE an important factor when 
thoughtful parents are seeking _—— ‘to ory results in 
“amp. References exchanged. Reservations limited 
to ninety children in three distinct grease of thirty each. 


A. W. PAIST, DIRECTRESS 
Montessori First Boarding and Day School 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


JO mile 


7O Mile 











CAMP TWA‘NE-KO-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Tdeal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
land and water sports, horseback riding, 
hiking, boating, dramatics, interpretative 
dancing, handicraft. Girls under 18 yrs. 
Jr. & Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 

REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 


25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 

















CAMP MINNEHAHA 


Home Care, Camp Fun for Girls 
Blue Birds, & to 12; Camp Fire Girls, 12 to 20. Senior Rest Camp 
Expert Camp Council. Crafts, nature lore, water sports, hiking, 


ypsying. For illustrated élet, addre 
MRS. BELLE ABBOTT ROXBY, 
In the Adirondacks. 


Rocky Pond Camp. A delightful camp 
for men and women. Children with their parents 
accepted. Lake, woods, informal life, swimming, canoe- 
ing. hikin Fresh food, Season July lto Philadel 3. 
Dr. Martha Frac, Director, Box R. 1720 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


fter June 20, Clemons, New York 


CAMP GRANG 


Bat Cave, N. C. 








BELLPORT 
Long I sland 





Giris 6-16 Boys under 10 
60 Children SO Acres 

All nage in ° = — and Still Water Bathing 
House mo ttage 

Miss ¢ "B. ‘Hage ee 2, 606 Ww. ° ‘ith St., New York 





CAMP OF THE SEVEN PINES 
& Catholic Camp for Boys on Lake ho gery = ¥. 





transportat niles. Address 


on within 200 1 
Capt. S. A. Pweg 352 W. 28th St., 


New York City 





**In the heart of the Pocono Mountains’’ 


CAMP THORNHURST For sors 


Horseback riding, Land and water sports, Music, Radio, Nature 

study, Tutoring. New tents, Screened sleeping porches, Mo dern 

conveniences. Boys 6-16. Booklet 
Directors: Jay Hariee Mec oll M.D.; 


Mark A. Cassidy 
Address; Camp Thornhurst Thor 


nhurst, Pa. 





NANWALL A Riding Camp for Girls. 10 acres of 
9 Maine woods and hills. Specializing horseback 
riding. Daily rides for every camper with special riding trips, 
Swimming, handc raft, nature study, Storm-proof lodges 
—no tents. 
from our farm Fixed fee, includin riding, no extras. 
Mis. Wine H. Armstrong, Camp Director, 205 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Woodland, New York. Younger boys exclusively. Nineteenth 





season , your boy fe y, Strong, through an out-of-door 
ife, includin me dcraft, hiking, nature-lore, manual training 
swimming, and all sports Matured supervision and modern san- 
itation. Booklet Mk. H. R. LITTLE 


Lincoln High School, JERSEY CITY, N. J 


Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Ave- 
nue For high-school girls or graduates, Exclusively a 
boarding school, with magnificent equipment, an 

supremely homelike environment. mmense gymna- 
sium; little theatre. Choice of studies, regular or 


special. Address for yn and views: Glen Eden, 
ei d Park, S 


HILLSID 


45 miles from New York. 
college entrance eens. 
Organized athlet 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, rn B. (Vassar) 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 








Norwalk, Conn. 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparation for 
General 


{ Prins. 





THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 





The Gateway 
A schoo! for girls, offering regular college preparatory 
work. One year tutoring, General and Special courses, 


MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
ST. RONAN TERRACE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. Kussell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. <A School of Practical Arts, 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Makin 
Courses, Separate school for young girls. In beautifu 
Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year. 


Address Clara €. Fuller, Prin., 5-K Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 














The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street at Riverside Drive, NewYork. 
7 buildin 200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
(A) SELE "tf HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and general. 
(B) POST GRADUATE: —L. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; 1-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc 

Social Welfare and Community Service: training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormi- 
tories like college life. Address Miss B. a-y4 

New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 





. . 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for pupils attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Catalogue. 
Telephone Schuyler 3106 Seventh Year 


BRANTWOOD HALL , £\'SS"A5%, PARE 

shoNXVEL LE, N. 
28 minutes from Grand Central Statlon. College preparatory and 
general courses. 4 buildings, 8 acres in Westchester, the most 
beautiful « ty in America, with cultural advantages of New 
York City eat hand. Steady growth of sixteen years, due 
chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 

















| gymnasium and swimming pool. 


akamere MERRILL'S 


Under the personal super 
vision of MRS MERRILL. FOR GIRLS 


ORIENTA POINT, Box R, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 





DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmel School for utiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 





from Ney w York. io High scholastic standing. 
Small classes. —— al cial courses. Athletics. 58th year. 
Moderate ch 1 


Dr. ree . McClelland, "President, Box 514, Carmel, N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School for Girls 


22nd year. Prepares for all colleges. General courses. 





Social secretary course, All outdoor sports, Sleeping 
jee = hes. S pees of four acres. Tennis, riding, 
ey, ska 


ck 
Ellen Clizhe Bartlett, A. B., Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Highland] Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 





estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Secretarial. Thorough music courses, all branches. 
Homemaking. Journalism. Primary, Intermediate. 
Outdoor Life. Eugene Lehman, Tarrytown-on-Hud- 


son, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box R. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
PENN H A Il SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
Rates, $800. Catalogue and 
views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R 








SUMMER CAMPS 





CAMP ROOKWOOD ,mouce; 
WISCONSIN 
Girls camp on Lake Mowyn 
Trails for Horseback riding, unusual equipment—Tennis, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Swimming with rafts and diving. Arts and Crafts. 
For Booklet address 
Chicago office, 1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, Illinois 





. 
Wetomachek Camps for Girls "gers, take 
Under the management of The Chicago Normal Schvol of Phy- 
sical Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and August 
for giris, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
References required. Write for booklet. Address 

Dept. R., 5026G dAve., Chi mW. 














egetables, milk, home-made butter, eggs | 


~ CAMP ASSAWAGHKEMECK 


For girls. On beautiful mountain lake near Middletown, N. Y. 
Mountain peaks, waterfalls, chasms, trails. Nature at her loveliest. 
Land and water sports. Horseback riding. Arts and crafts. 
Catholic, under auspices of Ursuline Sisters. Booklet. 


Address Box R, Middletown, N.Y. 
For Girls. On beautiful 


PINE TREE CAM Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 


sea, in_pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours 

from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced coun- 

cilors. Horseback riding, tennis, base aan. canoeing, 
**hikes."" Handicrafts, gardening. Ith ye 


Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, oa W. School Lane 


CAMP NEWAKA 
For Girls. Gold Lake, Colorado 


Between Boulder and Estes Park. All the activities of healthful 
camp life offered to a limited number. No extras References 
required. att booklet write to 
Vecunnas HELEN J. MACDONALD, Directors 
McPherson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 











DAR LI N GTON Founded 1851 


. For Young Women. 
vitality, efficiency, Sixty-acre estate. 
neering, Sec retarial, Domestic Science, Physical 
Education, C Arts and College Preparatory courses. All 
sports. Gymnz n, swimming pool. Catalog. 

Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 4,22 (2 xan somes 


appreciate life on a sub- 
urban campus, with modern equipment and commodious 
dormitories. Degree and certificate courses in Libera] Arts, 
Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Music and Expression. 
Exceptional Teacher Preparation. Address 
WM. R. CURTIS, President, P All 


Develops personality, 
Personnel En 














The Birmingham School a Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gy a 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Creole ue. 8. 
MOULTON, A.B. Headmaster; A. R. GRIE Rodin 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select. school 
fpr girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, 
College preparatory and general courses. ‘wo years’ 
finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 


of MUSIC and ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

All Branches of Music and the Arts Taught 
Day and Boarding Pupils 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior High, College Preparation 
with one special intensive year 


Secretarial,[Domestic’'Science, Music and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage, Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 

Summer Session opens July 9th. Intensive 

g for college and school examinations. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
Prides Crossing Beverly, Mass. 











An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years af selection, Many graduates 

cCupy Positions of responsibility. 
VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood, It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Junior College Departments, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Magazine Illustration, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, Secretary- 
ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Gym- 
nasium., Public School Music, Large new Pipe 
Organ. Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 


Beechwood School Box 455, Jenkintown,Pa.,Suburb of Phila. 


o% Mary Lyon School 


College preparatory with 
elective courses for non- 
college girls. Strong Home 
Economics, Music and Art 
courses. New equipment in- 
cludes modern gymnasium 
and swimming pool. In a 
college town near Philadel- 
hia. Conservative rates. 

arly registration advised. 
Send for catalog. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 
Principals 


Swarthmore, Pa. 

















Box 1532, 


















Harcum ScxHoot For Girts 
pane Thorough college preparation; or special study. 


Music, art, athletics, riding. New building, large 
grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Catalog. Mrs. 
Harcum, B.I.., Head of School. 


Edith | BS tcher 
Mrs. L. May Willis, §.P., Hi ead of Academic Dept. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





LINDEN H ALL SCHOOL FOR 100 GIRLS 179th Year 


r-famed Lancaster Co., *“Garden Spot of the U, S.’ 


college. But often 
ment with competent 


tion required. 


a 
choo 


miles from 
ton 


and P’ 
Outdoor Sports. 


College Courses. 


une, 


Send for New 
Year Book 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 


We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. No examina- 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
cepted in the order of their applications. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago, 

Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 





Many 


they desire advanced work in a new environ- 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 
Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historical associa- 

— are freely used. Special Work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ‘Cello, Harp, 
ipe Organ with eminent Boston masters. 

Horseback Riding (our own stables); 9-hole Golf 
Course on the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; 
Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 x 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 2 Decoration. Excel- 
lent Secretarial Courses; Courses in B 


t; Junior 





Special preparation for the comprehensive examinations next 


Students for 1923-24 are being ac- 


Sept. 25. 


1675 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 








THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparat« ry, (seneral, and Cultural Courses. 
Each girl’s pocetee ality »bserved and deve loped. Booklet 
on application. elephone West Newton 131. 
LUC LIS ALLEN, Principal 
VEST NEWTON, Mass. 
GRAY GABI ES A TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
— offering a one-year intensive 
course preparing for all college examinations. 98% of students 
have successfully passed college entrance examinations in last 
seven years. Address 
Miriam Titcomb, Principal 
Box E, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Less 


Garrison Forest School for Girls 18s 
an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages. Intermediate. College Prep., Special Music 
one Art Courses. Boarding Dept. limited. Horseback 
all sports. Catalog an — Garrison, MD., 

x 4 Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B. 8. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
education. Eight new buildings on %-acre suburban site. 
Our own Garden and Dairy. ‘erms to $550. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Prederick, Md. 


Maryland College 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Personal supervision of 
strong faculty. Modern fire peat a Athletics. 
Swimming pool. Est. 1853. © 

Box 5-R, 4 "Tterstend 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training in a 2-year 
diploma a Music, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Catalog 
JAS. E. UMENT. T LD. President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Fifty girls with faculty of ten._ Successful college pre- 
a 2 and {(-—- ——. ts A.M. p Baltimore. 
ELLEW ROBERTS 
SaRan M. BEAcH, Ph.D. Principals 
Box 20. Catonsville, Ma. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 25th Year. 

Regular and Special Courses. Advanced Courses for 
High School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression. 
2101 S Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
ressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D.,Headmaster, W ashington,D.C 
































FOR GIRLS 
In the finest private and official residential section 








re Preparatory, General Ac ademic, Home Economics, Secrets arial, 
isic, Art, Expression, Courses for High School graduates. Sepa- 
te Junior and Intermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 





tive, wholesome home life. 


\ddress F. W. Stengel, 0. D 


AS areful supervision. Catalog. 
+» Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


4 ’ For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward’s School principe Callege 
eperatory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
al training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 


elops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R 


MISS JANET SAYWARD, PRINCIPAL 


IMMACULATA| 
SEMINARY Washington, D. C. 


Select Suburban School for Girls. Two-Year Cer- 
titicate Course for page school graduates. Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths. Riding: new swimming 
pool, abundant outdoor sports. Sight seeing with 
experienced chaperones, 


Address THE SECRETARY, 4350 Wisconsin Ave. | 








of Washington. Courses include grades, college pre- 

paratory, 3 years’ collegiate work, music, art, expres- 

sion, sec sateeiel, domestic science. Students observe 

Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. At- 

tractive social life within school. For catalog address 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 

1535 Eighteenth Street Washington. D. C. 


School Information 
The Red Book Magazine is always ~—— to pate 


its readers in the selection of the school suited 
to individual needs. We furnish first hand in- 
formation collected by personal visits to the 
schools. In writing please give full details as 
to age, previous education, the kind of school 
you wish, approximate location, and what you 
Plan to pay per year. Enclose stamped return 
envelope and address 


The Director, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 




















LASELL SEMINARY 


Est. 1851. Aims to develop a truly intelligent and 
cultured womanhood, cultivating the arts of home 
making and management. Prepares for women’s col- 
leges and offers elective courses, Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Ho mo Hoonemics, In beautiful Auburndale, 
10 miles out of Boston. 30-acre campus with lawns, 
gardens, old trees, 15 buildings. All athletics. 

Woodland Park—The Junior School for Girls. 
Send log. 

ms July ist. 

W, Ph. =, Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, Ae ™., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass 














WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Special courses 
We educate for Character and Social Efficiency. 
Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 
Upper and Lower Schools. 2ith Year. 
Mks. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 


7 Main St. .. MERRIMAC, Mass. 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Near Philadelphia and New York 


College Preparatory, Gen- 
eral and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. 

Gymnastics and outdoor f¥ 
sports, including horseback 
riding. 

Catalog and Book of 
Views on request. 

MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY 
Principal 
Box 420 Burlington, New Jersey 























. . 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year- 
5 modern buildings ; 50 acres ; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College prepara. 
tory certificates. Genera) and special courses. Oatalog on request. 
DR.ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres.,Box 98, Hackettstown,N.J. 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A school for girls. Rate $1500. Preparatory and academic 
courses. Two years post graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression. MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 








Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 
Occupies beautiful estate. Advan- 
tages of city and country. Junior 
Collegiate and High School forms. 
Secretarial courses. Household 
Science. Music, Expression, Art. 

Outdoor sports. 
Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 








1843 


methods 





Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture. 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching 









Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1923 
Location healthful and 





For catalogue address 


ai 


Supervised out-door sports. 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 








Fainfixs Hall 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours from 
Two main line 


For girts. 
Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton. 
railroads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work. 


Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Beautiful, homelike buil« ling, 21 acres Lithia spring 
water. Our own stable of horses and golf links, 


Tennis, basketball, water sports. Terms $2) 
For catalog address 


John Noble Maxwell 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box B. Basic, Va. 


















[VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. ExtensiveCampus. Locatedinthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and liege Courses, Music, 
fe “Ey rt, Expression, 





| Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Su ol 
yised athlet 
Students from oR 
states. Forcatalog 
address 





Mattie P. Harris, 
President 





— Box F 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 























Averett College For Young Women 
High School and Junior College courses. Founded 1859, 
Accre - ted. te ulty of spe jalists. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasiur 1 I Se mx - Musi . Home ynomics, Com 


es. Cat 
JAMES b. “CRAFT, ke - “Harvard Prosideat Box RB, DANVILLE, VA. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY Wizctester. 


Virginia 
For girls. 


doah Valley. Literary and Business courses, Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages, 
ol and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 20th. 
f50. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 








Hollins College for Women 
Founded 18/2. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees, Admission by 
certificate or examination. 325 students. For catalogue 
address M_ EstTEs Cocke, Secretary 

VIRGINIA, Hollins, Box 36 








Delightful location in the beautiful Shenan- 


Gymnasium, swimming 
Terms 





WESTERN STATES 


| 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 56th year | 
A School of Character 
ng Women, Blue Ridge Mtns. ¢ Virginia 
nary and Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Sports. Health. $490. Catalog. 





onomics, 


H I 
Box ‘972. ee Vista, Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 39th year. 25 states. H. S. 











& Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Temas Science and 
Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths, Rate $500. 


Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., Pres. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and two years college work. Also Mus 

pression, Art, Home Economics Location ideal. Near Wt 

preneae 2300 ft. New fireproof dormitory with 
Send for catalog and reasonable terms. 


| Lewiseurc SEMINARY, Box 76, Lewisburg, W. Va 









Springs 














° 
Saint Mary-of -the-Woods 
College for Women 
Courses" leading to degrees. Srd year. Depart- 
Household Economics: Conserva- 
12 buildings, gymnasium, 
Extensive campus, and 


Standard 
ment of Expression 
tory of Music; School of Art 
natatorium; golf, riding, etc. 


irms. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Four-year High School Course: Special Course. 
Bulletins and illustrated Booklet addres= 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 200, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana 


For 





. . + 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college. A. B., B. S., B, M, degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and Physical Education. New gymnasium with pool, Six 
buildings, All athletics. For catalog address 


Illinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


ng Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy, 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 
acres. 9 buildings. 71st year. New oa. a building 
for Ist and _ 1 year academic students. Cata 


Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carel, i. 





For Girls and You 











FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high school 7. MARY'S SCHOOL (EPIS.). Knoxville, Ill. 
bed rethe 22 Be \ etles ee: "etre <i a enbiiieaiibes Oldest school for Girls in middle west. Individ- 
son —- ~, vs : : : ual training. Accredited. High School and 2 
' nce b on the shore of Lake Michigan, twenty-eight year college. Athletics. Endowed—half usual 
giiles t ( igo. For catalog address rate. Also St. Margaret's for younger girls, 
Miss El ER TR EMAIN, P: Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. Request Catalog of Dept. R. 
a Thisty-.eeve A College preparatory 
er School for Girls iam Aap THE HIGHLANDS school for girls. Gen- 
i Nege preparat special courses, co-operative eral and domestic science courses. Music, Art. Very 
Acade pr mild winter climate—year ‘round outdoor athletics. 





s for college. A Home 


vith University of Ch 
leg Located in one of Chicago's 


School ir nt, 
finest residential distr 
_ILLIN 18, Chi 


St. Paul's distinctive School for 
Il Girls. ith year. Day and Board- 
a ing. College preparatory, general 
courses, Music and dramatic arts 
Happy school life 


Individual care Shasing.. mn 
Riding, Tennis, Big new gymnasium, Book 
Mr. & Mrs 


k Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St "Paul, Minn. 
LENOX HALL 


Select School See Girls. Enrollment limited. For 
Catalogue, address 

MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 

Box 1022 KWOOD, MO. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 





rk Ave., Box 24, 


2 Lake Pa 





imming, 











Stand. ard = for Young W en, with Classical, \ 
nal, Music, Art, and Expre reset on departments. 
i+ s of ay ‘ uated »€ Sports, Golf — cke , wen 

















7 
COLLEGE 


for Women. Ap accredited 








Junior College, offering complet 
and special courses. Strong facult 
Beautiful 97-acre campus. Write for 
Illustrated View Book and Catalog. 






OR.Z.M. WILLIAMS, Pres.522 State St 
ie TON, —_. 












Junior depart- 


Horseback riding, swimming, hiking. 
Booklet. 


ment. Close personal touch, happy school life 
Ss. Austin, ‘Treas. , Austin, Texas 








PACIFIC COAST 


Miss Hamlin’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


San Francisco, California 
All departments from Primary to High School inclu- 
sive. French School for little children. Full corps of 
teachers. Accredited to all_ colleges which receive 
pupils on recommendation. Preparation for Eastern 
colleges a specialty. Four buildings, playground and 
tennis courts. For catalogue and information, address 


Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, 2234 Pacific Avenue 


San Francisco, California 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journal- 
ism, story telling, dramatic expressions. Academy and 
umes’ School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. 
Catalog 


Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director. Cumnock Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


» |WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and advanced courses. Fully ac- 
credited, Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres. Tennis, 
Swimming and other sports. Unusual musical advan 














tages xpression, Art, Lower schoo 
Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 
VICTORIA,B.C. 
Thorough odueqtjon. Primary to 
matriculatio: Home surround. 


COLLEGE ™iyniortins it nonrs 


cen 


BREN 


Select patronage 3@ states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stan- 
dard A.B. course; special advantages in mu- 
sic, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 31 buildings. Outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 








WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YouNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- 

sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
fusic and Art 
Departments, Also Literature, Expression. 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimmin 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
Country Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box4, Nashville, Tenn. 


years college work. Strong } 














GULF- PARK By-the-Sea 


A junior college for young women with national patron- 
ge wo years college, four years high school. All 
Land and water sports, year 'round, 


Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 


ne w buildings. 
Address Gulf Park College, 
A school for girls, offering 


ASHLEY HALL a@ broad variety of courses, 


including preparation for entrance to the best women’s 
colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 
southern climate. woe on request. 


Mary Vardrine McBee. M .A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 





. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
S7th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
», a loyal and helpful gehen spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 ecial course in do 
ART science. For catalogue and Information oe 


HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 





Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced_teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression 
All sports, Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gy mnasiums 
Co-edue ational. Separate dormitories. High ideals 
tate Ss $500, 

Pres., John W. Long, D.D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Gig"gations! 

with Separate 
Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also 
Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on 
Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 
G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Ages 12 and upward. Beautitul country site on Seneca Lak 

Prepares for college and business, Advanced work in Art an 

Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Register early. Rate 

$375 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., President, Box 
105, Lakemont, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY Feunded 1855 


College prpperators with high standards. A boys 
school of 75. A girls’ school of 530. Endowed. A true 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics 
Music department. Faculty M. Students from 1s states 
Rate $500. EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal, ) Bex RB, Beaver Dam, , Wisconsin 








Endowed. 
Co-Educationa 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 


A MOTHER SCHOOL 

Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. One hour 

from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor sports 
$600 covers expenses of School Year. 

Mrs. W. 8B. Stoddard, ectress, Box R, Noroton, Conn. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
@tol yrs.) Individual Instruction, Home Surround 
ings Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

RuMsON, NEW JERSEY 












ST. 


NA 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





NEW _ ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


—Allen-Chalmers—|POwder Point School 





3 will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. Cl 
A suburban school for boys nine snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. Poo 
miles from Boston. Milita effi- } for bps — gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited to sixty. 
° ry nvenient to Boston 


ciency with the family life of the Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 


cottage system. Successful grad- 88 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


[RVING 


uates in leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Athletics graded to 
every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 
ment. Upper and Lower schools. 
















THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing in College or 
Crew on Lake Cayuga an preparation. Small 





SCHOOL for Boys 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


2 miles from ey York, in the beautiful, historic *‘Trv- 
ing” country. 87th year. 32 years under present Head 
n ‘ 

425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool, Address 


asses. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Oayu 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi. 


A d 4 _ Rev. . J. I M. Furman, L. H. D., Head Master, Box 932 : cate privilege. Apply now for 1923 
nh endowe ey ET ts Military) Thorough ra : ecial Tutoring School. October: 
PEDDI school for boys Mohegan Lake School (ie? Thoraush prepa: July. High-grade instruction im ail 


School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average number | A*eparatory subjects, Expe rienced faculties for all 
































of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. schools, Write for ‘catalogs. 
A preparatory school with graduates now leading in | Physical training and Athletics under professional direction. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 
cholarship and student activities in many colleges. ‘ A. E. LINDER, A.M. Prin ipal. Box 138, Ithaca, N. Y 
Peddie believes in physical development — right | _ New YORK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 62. : N.Y. 
vrowth of the mind. 60-acre campus. All athletic on + . : 
ports, swimming pool and gymnasium. Lower school NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY label ~ af yw alterert 
for boys under 14. 58th year. Booklets. Address CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F, DAVIS PT. Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster Colleze Prevar: & eet A 2 4 he igh Prepares Boys for € college tnd Business. Small classes. Military 
Box 5-F High tstown, N. J. ege Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scholastic Standards, training. Athletics. Sepa School for boys under 13. Address 
mn Normal Military Training. Sane discipline, Supervised athletics, In- the Pr incipal. WILLIAM. ‘ADDISON RANNEY, A 1M, Prin, 
fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commerce: rcial Courses Manual Training. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley 3a.) 


MANLIUS-. SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL . 
College Preparatory. Military. 

Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now ittending 51 
colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior school for boys 10 to 14, 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLUGY 














—- management. Catalo Add athe pena and other amie scheme, Sveur snasher a epectnlint 
r ihuogue, aAdaress > o z > 
, Gen. Wm. Verbeck, frees Box 96, Mantius, N.Y. | FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal _ 
— naam | Formerly 
THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL |ROX BURY (cnettit choot 
$ PRINCETON Prepares boys under fifteen for secondary schools. Ideallocationand | @ a 
: TUTORING SCHOOL equipment. Altitude 1200 feet. I horough nstruc ion. one thetic | Cinsece Hentee’' S08 be bos * Josh, mens mw 
4 College preparation, Distinctive, successful methods. aa tad Horses and ponies. Rates $1000. References whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 
Write for interesting new nace W. L. FERRIS, A.B, B., Headmaster, ster, Roxbury 
2. JOUN G. HUN, Weadmaster EARLE EVERETT SARCKA, Headmaster, P.(0. 529, Litchfield, Conn. er, Roxbery Scheel, inc., Cheshire, Cons. 








i Kdge Hill’’ Princeton, N. J. Se A country boardi A School for Boys 
.. vern School 4,covstty boarding SUFFIELD ‘ a“ C 
s. BL AIR AC ADEMY — ph hed School, Ideal location on Severn River mage pone Prepares for ln tate = Ba 


Thorough preparation Pan ‘college or business. Compiete 
= Gap. General education and college preparation. College, West Poiut and Annapolis. Exceptionally thorough equipment, Department for young boys. Booklet. 














= k id ded. St t ht } s 

ng superb building oo grey motera Seeility. Water spite god satiation. Ginted teed’ Caw, Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principad 
ss, Fine athletic spiri Separate Lower Schoo . Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph. B., Principal, ne, Md. 13 Main Street, Suffield, Cana: 
to Address John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster. Box S, Blairstown, N. J. ae a er 
i BORDENTOWN Mitr, | Kiskiminetas School for Boys | Zp 

Institute | Prepares for college or technical schools. High aealthful location, aymone i nSchool 
4 Chorough preparation. for college or business. Efficient Faculty of experts. Individual tention through Preceptorial | 
—— faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught System, All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors, College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
= how to study. Supervised athletics. 38th year. Cat- | Gymnasium with swimming pool, Address play carefully directed for the advancement of the in 
alogue, pa ee! p. Bandon, B Princi pal and Commandant, | Dr. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. | dividual boy. Catalog, Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland 1.1 

Drawer Wd. - 








= FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


tts For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the Military training to ( , « if ) F Y ¥ FOR. BOY Ss OF ABILITY 
like ulcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and self- f | E Y 
of a eliance. Study and play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; z 
y= hila., 66miles. ‘*The school with the personal touch."* i | WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
ss MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 
~) eye 

— Roosevelt Military Academy quaievatins mentee 
ge a p orpetuates \~ v iagngens iene and sibart Americar ‘sm 

i Theodore Roosevelt. Strong Outdoor life; progressive 
ioe wh my Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL | DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ms. schools. Catalog. w ‘ An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the essentials 
cals. John K. Carrington . West E N. J» | of education without the frills. Conducted to make men and not In famous Piedmont, Virginia. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 157th year money. Necessary expenses only $390. New Academic and Prepares for colleges and U. $ 































































Gymnasium Building costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. Acad sa Moc yuildi ‘ 
—— Invest for your boy in a school where the mea under | Catalog on request. A. 4. Camden, President, Bex 8, Chatham, Va. te a oe a eee —— 
onal - Stand boys, and where school morale favors success. ar 4, 1 3, a healthfu 
t Strong athletics. Refined life. Prepares for best col- VIRGINIA, Waynesboro sports. Not conducted for profit 
o “ lees. Your boy's age and aim? Write for catalogue to Fi hb Milit $ h | Prepares for universities and Rates $00. Address for catalos, 
also R. B. Hays, Registrar. New Brunswick, N. J. ISHDUFNE MINTATY OCNOO! pusiness ite. Ro O. T. Cc. un- coL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER 
es on der U. S. War Department. New §250.000 fireproot equipment. | uperintendent 
nent. Wen onah Mi li tary Academy | Diploma admits to all colleges. Rate $600. Spring encampment Box R, Danville, Virginia 
1, Pa F : near famous caverns at Grottoes, Qatalog. Maj. MORGAN H. 
2 iz miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- HUDGINS, Prin., Box 420. smenenen 
i : pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. : 
one " C. Meade Lorence, Com. = 19 4 
soma Capen Ar Gaptn, Sees. O. Seats Sesaean, Massanutten Academy y,.2233° v,, | Blackstone Military Academy 
My * . A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys, | College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful 
"hates CARSON LONG INSTITU T E 87th year, Inthe | Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100milesfrom | Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses. 
Rates mountains 5% | Ww ashington. Modern equipment, new ay mnasium, Ath- | New fire proof ee -—- Barrac - and com- 
, Box s from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught letics under trained director. Masic. 23th year. $500. plete Gymnasium ean sted 1. Tuition $52 For cata 
: to learn, how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. | Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., ‘Maadieetter logue address COL. E ss" Col. 8. UsoK, President, Box t "lacking, ane, Va. 
Separate Junior School, Military training. Individes al Instruction. ‘ enedain a inaa teicrmee mea ae 
1855 Character Building Supreme. Terms, 00. Camp and Summer 
Session; rates, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa 








ye ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Wayne (Main Line of P. RB. Randolph- Macon Academy 
letics. K Pa. The beautiful and healthful location, exten- | Box 425, Front Royal. Va. 
tates. sive grounds, homelike buildings, patronage, expert men- | 


sconsin al and physical instruction, high moral influence, make | si a Military Academy 
usual appeal to parents and ambitious boys, Col- | 
xe or business preparation. Booklet on request. | 





An ideal — 
\ Boys aes for a 


‘Se. Boys 20 years ola 


CHARLES HEN NRY_ STROUT, A. M,, 1 Headmaster. | 























- € G miversities, 
Ge vernment Academi r Busi« 
S NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
SE BOX 90, NAZARETH, PA., FOUNDED 1743 jon feet above sea-level; pure, 
lege preparatory and business courses, Senior, Intermediate ry, bracing mountain air. Sep 
» hour a nior Departments, Gymnasium and Swimming a = bmg epee oy —_ ial teach. 
4. t 5 9 yea s' ZV. A.D. ‘4 ger bo, 
I or ER. D. ). Da, Principal. ee A School for Boys with Military Training training develops obedience, 
Conn. A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal health and manly carriage. Gym- 
SWARTHMORE Preparatory gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 nasium, swimming pool and athletic 
School for Boys 1ipment. Prepares for Coll or Scientific park, Daily drills. Personal, individual 
Prep ares for college or life's work. Inculcates “‘man. aitiom Gymnasium, ph, aha re and outdoor instruction by our fstorial system, Academy sixty 
ren making’ qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit sports. $450. 32nd session on: a3 September 18th, 1923. three years old. $600,000 plant, full capeens, abeo- 
und- Spacious grounds, modern buildings, Junior Department For catalog address lutely fireproof, Tlustrated catalog free. Address 
for boys r( to 4. Write for catalog. 

















CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S,. Pres. ; "4 
W.P. Towlinson, M. A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. | no Soe os ussel S,. Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 














1843 


methods 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia. 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture. 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching 
Supervised out-door sports. 





Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1923 
Location healthful and 









For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 





















Fairfax, Hall 


For giris, In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours from 


Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton. Two main line 
railroads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 


Music, Art, ye 
Beautiful, homelike building, 21 acres, Lithia spring 

water. Our own stable of horses and golf Hats. 
Tennis, basketball, water sports. Terms %2 


Por catalog address 
John Noble Maxwell, 
resident 

Fairfax Hall, 
Box B Basic, bal 





















[VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. ExtensiveCampus. Lecatedinthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and Oollege Courses, Music, 

rt, Expression, 
| Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
} and American In- 











states. Forcatalog 
address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 





———————— Box F 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 




















Averett College For Young Women 


Founded 1859, 





High School and Junior College courses. 
Accredited. Faculty of specialists. Modern equipment. Gym- 
— had = ming pool. Music, Home Economics, Com- 
xderate rates, Cata 
JAMES b. “CRAFT, i M. (Harvard), famlog. Box RB, DANVILLE, VA. 
FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY Wz:ester. 
Virginia. 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley. Literary and Business courses, Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
ool and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 20th. Terms 
40. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 56th year 
A School of Character 

g Women, Blue Ridge Mtns. of Virginia 
and Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Sports. Health, $490. Catalog. 





onomics, 


Box ‘972. Buena Vista, Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women, 39th year. 25 states. H. S. 
& Ir. College Music. Art, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., 
001, new dormitory with private baths. Rate $500. 


a. Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., Pres 











Hollins College for Women 


Founded 1812. Standard College 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. 
certificate or examination. 5 students. 
aidress M Estes COcKE, Secretary 

a. . IRGINIA, Hollins, | Box 


Admission by 
For catalogue 









Courses for Bachelor 





LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and two years college work. Also Music, 

Location ideal. Near White 
New fireproof dormitory witt 
and reasonable terms. 


LEWISBURG PI Box 76, Lewisburg, W. Va 


sion, / nomics 


ir rings 











WESTERN STATES 





Saint Mary -of -the-Woods 
College for Women 


Standard Courses leading to degrees. Strd year. Depart- 
ment of Expression; Household Economics; Conserva- 
tory of Music; School of Art. I2 buildings, gymnasium, 
natatorium; golf, riding, ete. Extensive campus, and 


farms. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Four-,ear High School Course: Special Course. 
Bulletins and illustrated Booklet address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 200, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana 
1 


For 








wr paeabed BALL College preparatory, general high sct 
and ¢ irses. Also specia] instruction in music, expres- 
sion and d stic arts and sciences. Located in a well-known 
residence s b on thes e of Lake Michigan, twenty-eight 
niiles t if igo. For catalog address 

R. TREMAIN, P Box 331, Lake Forest, Ll. 


Biss ELOISE 


. . > 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college. A. B., B. S., B, M, degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and Physical Education, New gymnasium with pool, Six 
buildings, All athletics. For catalog address 


Illinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


ng Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy, 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 
acres. 9 buildings. 71st year. New dk —-. — building 
for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Cata 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Bex 653, Mt. Conslt, wi. 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL (EPIS.). Knoxville, Ill. 


Oldest school for Girls in middle west. Individ- 

ual training. Accredited. High School and 

year college. Athletics. Endowed—half usual 

rate. Also St. Margaret's for younger girls, 
Request Catalog of Dept. R. 





For Girls and Yo 











Thirty-sev- 
enth year 


Starrett School for Girls 











Acade , college preparatory and special courses, co-o e 

vith University of Cl go. Prepares for college. 1e 

School in el building. Located in one of Chicago's 
finest resicte Enter now. - 

_ TLLENONS, | Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 24, 

St. Paul's distinctive School for 

fall Girls. 70th year. Day and Board 

a ing. College preparatory, general 


Music and dramatic arts 
Happy school life. Individual care. Skating, ‘ee 
Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium, Bookle 


Mr. & Mrs » R. A. Moore, Princigals, 582 Holly Ave., St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


LENOX HALL 


Select School Ser Girls Enrollment limited. For 
Catalogue, addres 

MRS. M. LOVISE THOMAS, Principal 

KIRKWOOD, Mo. 


COUrses 














Box 1022 

LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A Standard College for Youn a Women, with Classical, Voca- 
t Music, Art, and E xpressi lepartments. 
il4 $ .. pus kk ahem Hockey, Tennis 
£0) Catal ¢ upgen application, 


I ym St. Louis. 
J. L. 'ROEMER, President, Box 1023, St. Charles, Mo 





"CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


for Women. An accredited 
nior College, offering compl 
nd spec cial courses Strong ta 
Beautiful 97-acre campus, Write for 
Illustrated View Book and Catalog. 
OR.Z.M. WILLIAMS, Pres.522 State St. 


LEXINGTON, o> 











THE HIGHLANDS A College preparatory 


. , school for girls. Gen- 
eral and domestic science courses, Music, Art, ery 


mild winter climate—year ‘round outdoor athletics. 
Horseback riding, pee hiking. Junior depart- 
ment. Close personal touch, happy school life. Booklet. 


. Austin, Treas., Austin, Texas 








PACIFIC COAST 
: : . 9 
Miss Hamlin’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
San Francisco, California 

All departments from Primary to High School inclu- 
sive. French School for little children. Full corps of 
teachers ceredited to all_ colleges which receive 
pupils on recommendation, Pre -paration for Eastern 


colleges a specialty. Four buildings, playground and 
tennis courts. For catalogue and information, address 


Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, 2234 Pacific Avenue 


San Francisco, California 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, Janguages, journal- 

ism, story telling, dramatic expressions. Academy and 

Junior School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. 
Catalog 


Hele len A. Brooks, A. M., Director. Cumnock Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and advanced courses, Fully ac- 
credited. Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres. Tennis, 
Swimming and other sports. i musical advan 
tages ixpression, Art, Lower school 


Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 














EFTO VICTORIA,B.C. 
S ‘Thoros ~ b oducgijon. Primary to 
C OL LEGE ®trinioaties €:noberts, 


. A. (St. Andrews) 





COLLEGE 


BRENAU ciety 


Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stan- 
dard A.B. course; special advantages in mu- 
sic, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 31 buildings. Outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 





WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- 

sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years propesesocy and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Oute oor sports and swimmin; 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
Country Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box4, Nashville, Tenn. 











GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A junior college for young women with national patron- 
age wo years college, four years high school. All 
new buildings. Land and water sports, year ‘round, 


Address Gulf Park College, Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 
A school for girls, offering 


ASHLEY HALL a broad variety of courses, 


including _ee paration for entrance to the best women's 
colleges. eautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 
southern climate. Catalogue on request. 


Mary Vardrine McBee, M. A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 





. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
S7th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
aw pm thorough Sond efficient training in every department of « 
broad culture, a loyal and he ee school spirit._ , Liberal endowment 
permits libe m te rms, $400 to $500 pe year ecial course in «i 
mestic scienc or catalogue and inf a = or) 


ARTHUR ‘Ww. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 








Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression 
All sports Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums 
Co-educational. Separate dormitories. High ideals 


Rates oo. 
, John W. Long, D.D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Ss2*cations! 

with Separate 
Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also 
Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on 
Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 
G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa 


STARKEY SEMINARY ,., ‘eve. 


Ages 12 and upward. Beautitul country site on Seneca Lak 
Prepares for college and business, Advanced work in Art and 
Music. N.Y. State Regents Standards. Register early. Rates 
$375 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., President, Box 
105, Lakemont, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY Feunded 1855 


Ogltage prs penpters with high, standards. A boys’ 
school o girls’ school of 0. Endowed, A true 
home school sift Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 
Music department. Faculty 14 Students from Is states 
Rate $500. _Eowin P. ene, | Principal, Box mB, Beaver Bam, Wisconsin 








Endowed. 




















SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF -THE-ROSES 


A MOTHER SCHOO 
Epise opal Oven all year. Children 5 to 2. One hour 
from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor sports. 
$600 covers expenses of School Year. 

W. B. Stoddard. ‘ectress, Box R, Noroton, Conn. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all vear. Children 
BtoW; Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

RuMsON, NEW JERSEY 





Mrs. 








rs. 





nant 























Lhe Red Book Magazine 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





—Allen-Chalmers— 


A suburban school for boys nine 
miles from Boston. Military effi- 
ciency with the family life of the 
cottage system. Successful grad- 
uates in leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Athletics graded to 
every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 
ment. Upper and Lower schools. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 














425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
An endowed 


PEDDIE ciccttcrcns: 


A preparatory school with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities in many colleges. 
Peddie believes in physical development for the right 
vrowth of the mind. 60-acre campus. All athletic 
ports, swimming pool and gy mnasium. Lower school 
for boys under 14. 58th year. Booklets. Address 


ER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
— Hightstown, N, J. 


Box 5-F 








Te PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College preparation. Distinctive, s successful methods. 
interesting 
oun in a. HUN, "edaadiee 
Princeton, N. J. 
; A Real Boy's School, 
BLAIR ACADEMY near Delaware Water 
‘ap. General education and college preparation. 
supe rb building equipment, every modern ao 
Fine athletic spirit. Separate Lower.School. Catalog. 
Address John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster. Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN Miler 


Institute 
thorough preparation for college or business. 


hdge Ail” 








Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 


how to stu te rvised athletics. 38th year. Cat- 
alogue, Col. ED. Landon, eT and Commandant, 
Drawer C-28, . Wd. 





FREEHOLD “MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 select young boys. Just enough ofthe Military training to 
slcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and self- 

liance. Study and play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; 

ila., 66miles, ‘*The school with the persona? touch."’ 

MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 





owder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 


snappy athletics for every boy. 


Slearest understanding between boys and masters. 
pares for college and gives strong general courses. 


Thorough instruction. Clean, 
Pre- 


Ages 10 to 19. Number limited to sixty. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 


88 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 








RVING 


Convenient to Boston. 
Address 

| SCHOOL for Boys 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the be autiful, historic *‘Trv- 
ing” country. 87th year, 32 years under present Head 
Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment, Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool, Address 

Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Head Master, Box 932 


Mohegan Lake School 


School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average number 
of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical training and Athletics under professional direction. 
A. E. LINDER, A.M. Principal. 
NEW YORK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 62. 








(Military) Thorough prepa- 
ration for College, Technical 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F, DAVIS, SUPT, 

College Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scholastic Standards, 

Normal Military Training. Sane disc ipline, Supervised athletics, In- 

fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commerc: rcial Courses Manual Training. 


MANLIUS 34:57, : JOHN’S SCHOOL 


ollege Preparatory. Military. 


Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now atte nding 51 
colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athlet ics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior sc hool for boys 10 to 14, 35 years under 


present management. Catalogue. Address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 95, Mantius, N. Y. 


THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 


Prepares boys under fifteen for secondar 





schools. Ideal location and 


equipment. Altitude 1200 feet. Thorough instruction. Sympatheti 
care. Winter sport. Horses and ponies. Rates $1000. References 
required. Address 





EARLE EVERETT SARCKA, Headmaster, P.(0. 529, Litchfield, Conn. 
Severn School 2so3?icr toss" 


Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares for 
College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thorough 
work given and demanded. Students taught how to study. 
Water sports and all ah tics. Limited to fiity. Catalogue. 
Rolland M. Teel, Ph. B., Principal, ne, Md. 


SiGe | School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High aealthfuJ location, 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
System, All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 












THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College ata aos School for Boys 
Specializing in College or 
Crew on Lake Cayuga U niversity preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
m Athletic =: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 


and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga, Certifi- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1923 

October 


cial Tutoring School. 
Iuy. High-grade instruction in 
udjects, Experienced faculties for 
Write for catalogs. 
THE CASCADILLA —ypcss 

Box 138, Ithaca, N. 


ohn's School 


ining - pau Hudson, 
ares Boys for C Cciege me Sm 4 5, Se 


rlasses. Military 
training. Athletics. Separate Sc’ hool for boys under 18. Address 
the Principal. 


WILLIAM ‘ADDISON RANNEY, A eM, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLUGY 
and other scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Prine ‘ipal 


ROXBURY (cnt eicor 


Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
pert instruction mentally and physically. Boys e 
whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 


W. L. FERRIS, A. B., Headmaster, Roxbury School, lnc., Cheshire, Cons, 


SUFFIELD 4 Schoo! for Boys 


all 
all 


preparatory 
schools, 








557 Boylston St. (Copley 30.) 





Ex 
enter 





¢-hours from New York City 
| Thorough preparation tor colle ge or business. Compiete 
equipment, Department for young boys. Booklet. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principad 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


Che Raymond Riordon School 


College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
play carefully directed for the advancement of the in 
dividual boy, Catalog, Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland (:.1 











WORCESTER ACADEMY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER, 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 





Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americar «m 
f Theodore Roosevelt. Strong Outdoor life; progressive 











‘arrieulum. Fits boys for leadershig. Senior and Junior 
~ Catalog. 
Hchogie. Carrington, d ._ West d, N. J. 
Rutgers Preparatory School 157th year 


Invest for your boy in a school where the mea under. 
stand boys, and where school morale favors success. 
Strong athletics. Refined life. Prepares for best col- 
Your boy's age and aim? Write for catalogue to 
. Hays, Registrar. New Brunswick, N. 


” “ee 


R. 
Wenonah Military Academy 


Well chosen teaching staff pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors, 


Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 
87th year. In the 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE #)3\%80, 12 


s from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
earn, how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. 
S te Junior School. Military training. Individual Instruction. 
wter Building Supreme. Terms, . Camp and Summer 
session: rates, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Wayne (Main Line of P. R. 
.), Pa. The beautiful and healthful location, exten- 
sive grounds, homelike buildings, patronage, expert men- 
ind physical instruction, high moral influence, make 
usual appeal to parents and ambitious boys. Col- 

ge or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
__ CHARLES HE NRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


NAZARETH, PA., FOUNDED 1743 

and business courses, Senior, Intermediate 

1ior Departments, Gymnasium and Swimming pool. All 

r Sports. Minimum age 9 years. Address the REV A. D. 
ER, D. D., Principal. 


SWARTHMORE $5 School for Boys 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculcates “‘man. 
making’ qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Department 
for bo s() to 14. Write for catalog. 


W.P.Towlinson, M. A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 





iz miles from Philadelphia. 























‘prep iratory 








| near famous caverns at Grottoes, Oatalog. 











SOUTHERN STATES 





CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the essentials 
of education without the frills. Conducted to make men and not 
money. Necessary expenses only $390. New Academic and 
Gymnasium Building coming $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. 
Catalog on request. A. den, President, Box R, Chatham, Va 





VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 

eae res for universiti d 
Fishburne Military School fisimess ie io. Tc. un 
der U. S. War Department. New §250,000 fireproof equipment, 
Diploma admits to all colleges. Rate $600. Spring encampment 
Maj. MORGAN H, 
HUDGINS, Prin., Box 420. 





Massanutten Academy wooat%2? va. 


A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 


Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles from 
| Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. Ath- 
letics under trained director. Music. 23th year. $500. 





Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 








| DANV ILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In famous Piedmont, Vi —- 
Prepares for colleges and U. 
Academies, Modern er tf 
large campus, all healthful 
sports. Not conducted for profit 
Rates $500. Address for catalog, 

COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER 

Superintendent 


Box R, Danville, Virginia 











Blackstone Military Academy 








College Preparatory and home school for boys in hea Ith ful 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Cox 
New fire proot a _— be r cks .- i peo 
plete Gymnasium ready 1itior 25.00 
logue address COL. ss Coi. es. Lison, “rein, “oor H. “leche, Wa “va. 








Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
es 





A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual atventagse, peu possible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for Coll or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450, 32nd session opens September 1sth, 1923. 
For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 








STAUNTON 


“ge Military Academy 


\ An ideal Home Schoo! for Manly 






Boys. Boys 10 10 20 years old 
prepared Jor the Universities, 
Government Academies r Busi- 


MESS, 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, , 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep 
arate building and special teac 
ers for younger beys. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. Daily drills. Personal, individual 
instruction by our futortal system. Ac ademy sixty 
three years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof, Miustrated catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S,. Pres., Box B, Staunton, ¥a. 
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The Candler Floating School 





S. S. “Logan” 
13,500 Tons 
Displacement 

465.5 feet long 
40 feet wide 


of Liberal Arts College. Accredited by 


pheres. 


Ship noted for good behavior in all weather. 


welfare and happiness and for physical, 
Christian atmosphere. 











Combining Unexcelled Educational Advantages 
With 270 Days’ Unsurpassed World Cruise 


Only boys’ school of its kind in the world. Last two years of High School and first*two years 
leading educational institutions. 
Ideal conditions and facilities for study. Calls made at most interesting ports of both hemis- 
Interior excursions to Paris, war zones, 
etc. Noted institutions, libraries, museums, art galleries, palaces, cathedrals, capitals visited 
under the direction of faculty members and competent guides. 


school architects. Every convenience, including recitation rooms, library, laboratories, lounge 
rooms, gymnasium, hospital and recreational space and facilities. 
U. S. transport, but only 400 students will be accepted. Free services of school surgeons, den- 
tists and nurses. Sports and games supervised by Athletic Director; 
Orchestra Leader and Band Master: cuisine by trained dietitian. 
i educational, 
High character requirements. Limited enrollment makes it advis- 
able to write immediately for complete information, tuition rates, etc. 


CANDLER!FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 1131-L Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


School Term: 
Sept. 15, 1923 
to 


June 10, 1924 


Strong faculty. 


“The Eternal City,” Holy Land, Pyramids, 


Remodeled as floating school by naval and 





2,000 troops capacity as 


Everything for students’ 


musical activities by 
development. | 


cultural and moral 























Tennessee Military Institute 


A se shool W he re orderliness, respect for government, 

and the desire make good replace recklessness and 
the * Gon’ t care” attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by e stablished school 
standards, 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military trainingand physic, al develop- 
ment, and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires boys to 
their best achievement. Sound government through 
sensible restraints and incentives to gooé conduct 

Health record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor 
exercises all year. T.0. Modern buildings and 
equipment, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, 

cinder track. All at hletics. C harges moderate. 

For Catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 182 
s T 
. 








Greenbrier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Selpbur Springs 
2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buile mA. “and improve- 
ments, ine 1a Gymnasium, Terms $500. Cat W.Va 


Address Col. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin., Box 21, Lewisburg, W 








Every boy recites in small classes—enjoys athletics 
and water sports—sleeps on screened porches. We 
say, “Send us the boy and we will return you the man.”’ 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
R-6, GULFPORT, MISS. 


MARION INSTITUTE High scholarship. During a 
decade more degrees have 
een awarded Marion Institute graduates by the U. of V 


—_ to any other college in the United States 
outside of Virginia. For ¢ at alog and booklets 
id 





COL. W. L. MURFEE, Pre “8, 


Box N, MAR ION, ALA. 


e : 
Riverside 

A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In ‘Blue Ridge foothills. Personal su- 
pervision Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R.O.T.C. unit. 
ndividual instruction; all athletics. For catalog address 
Box R, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Blue Ridge School For Boys, Hendersonville, WN. C. 
A select, accredited, preparatory school, splendidly 
equipped and ideally located in healthful ‘invigorating 
climate. Satisfied patrong age. high moral tone, cultured 
homelike environments. unior department. Summer 
term. For catalogue, addressJ. R. Sandifer, Headmaster.Boxk. 


Porter Military Academy Established 
in 1867. A nationalschool. Boys from 15 states and 
§ foreign countries. Officers detailed from U.S. Army. 
R. O. T. C, and Naval Units. Prepares for college or 
business. $70,000 Suapeovemneete recently. Catalog. 
Rev. WALTER Mitcuet, D. D., P, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 

The new idea in education combines sightseeing with 

school work. Outdoor life means physical and moral 

gain. Your boy merits these. For special information 

write Box 104, . Lyndon, Ky. 


-THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for 
college. Individual attention. 1000 feet elevation. -Big 
athletic field. All sports. Swimming lake, Military 
drill. Honor System. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 
Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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MILITARY epee ony’ SE 
Develops looded A hood, through 
ee meet ae eh cote ae 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College 


atory, Business and Music. admitted with- 

out examination to Universities. 

“Big Brother Plan’’ of t brings boys 
into close touch with instructors. Lower 


school for smaller boys. All Adlon Debating and 

Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 
Orchestra. Special terms to good mu- 
sicians. Capacity taxed annually. 

Early enrollment necessary. Cata- 

logue. 
COL. E.Y. BURTON, President 
Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 



















WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Junior Celiees. . et School. Fully 
. Government 

ee R. O. T. C. 

50-acre campus. Largest gymnasium in 

Missouri. Swimming Pool. miles 

from Kansas City. Catalog. 

Col. S. Sellers, Supt. 
182 Washing Ave., Lexing Mo. 








- MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ERMANTOWN 
neakR DAY TON, OHI a _ a 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordi- 
nate to academic work. Lower school for younger 
boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 27, COLLEGE HILL, OHIO (Near;Cincinnati) 








Castle Heights Military Academy 
“You have more than you advertise’’ says a patron. 
Best equipped school in the South. High scholarship. 
Clean athletics. Handsome modern buildings. Write 
for catalogue 


Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. , Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 
The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U.S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acres, 

athletic Selds, lendi 1 equi pment. A te acher to every 15 boys. 

yr school for small boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. S. 
er. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 

via, Box 500 





























"WESTERN STATES 





AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 
Honor_Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake 





Modern Buildings—all athletics—Endowed, 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster. Catalog 
on request. Box 166, Lake Forest, tll. 





{Boys under 15 CAMP | 
One hour from Chicago Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Address Bursar, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Tl Oo R a E 





MORGAN PARK 


eatvany ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abelis, Supt., Box 
$800. Morgan Park, Chicago, tl. Character “build. 
ing. Vocational guidance High standards. Individual | 
attention. Sith anniversary year. 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Accre lited Graduates enter 


college without examination Also business 
courses. 44th ‘year “all athletics. Early ap- 
CATALOG of Dept. 55. 


plication necessary. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy | 


Endowed Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School will poere of interest to dis- 
criminating parents. Col. R. P. Davidson, President. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and’mental needs. 
Prepares fOr best colleges or business Allathletics. Mil- 
itary drill. 57th year 

Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 

















Selecting the School 


The training, association and environ- 
ment experienced during school years 
lay the foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The selection of 
the school best suited to develop each 
individual therefore shouldbea matter 
of thought and thorough investigation. 
This is especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for college and 
for life, but it also holds good for 
schools of professional and special 
training. 

We will gladly help you make a selec- 
tion, if you donot find a school in these 
pages which seems to meet your needs. 
Write giving all necessary details; en- 
close a stamped return envelope and 
address :— 

The Director, School Department 


Tue Rev Book MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Est. 1844 HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Develops the boy and 
trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 












tivities. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 

754 Third Street 

Boonville, Missouri 


ac 


military and general | 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art 
™ 
Dancing 
“* | admire your energy and work.’’ 
ANNA PAVLOVA. 
Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
| ene 
ALVI EN SCHOOLS—€st. 25 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ STAGE 
School Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY 
ew York Appearances. Write for AND 


catalogue,mentioningstudy desired. 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., between B’ way and Central Park West, New York 


DANCE ARTS 


























EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY Py, 


answers the problem of train- 
ing the boy. 


Instructors “have 
perience with hundreds 

s. The boy who puts 

lf in harmony with the 

m they have developed 
ein the way of gaining 

a sound body—an alert and 
self-reliant mind. Summer Tu- 
toring School, Catalog, address 


Box 16-E, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 





New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 

mate. For information, address 

Colonel J. C. Troutman, Superintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 








PACIFIC COAST 


PAGE 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in e@ common 
branches comes first. — military 
is adapted to young boy 
means manly little men whe ‘will 
grow into courageous, successful 
big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere -. sympathy, under- 
standing and encouragement for 
their little hers at Page. Lady 
teachers to fifth Stade. Tender 
care of House Moth 

The catal Ay | surely interest 
you. Write 
ROBE a § A. “ints, Sotete 


Route 7 
% alifernia 


Les Angeles, 
PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
School Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle 
club. Outdoor swimming pool. Supervised rifle practice. 
Summer term and camp. 
Ceo . R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306 R, 























Palo Alto, Calif. 





"Fonaiaae Military Academy 


( t yugh grounding in fundamentals of English education. 
Pi ith to eighth grammar grades with full high school and college 
prep «ratory courses. Accredited by University of California. Com- 
ple modern equipment. Honor system. Catalogue. 

R. D. No. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, Cal. 


Seale Academy (Military) 

ortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded 
to live in, a@ gymnasium and seven-acre athletic 
field to play in, and all in the matchless climate of 
California. Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. 
Grenville C. Emery, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, Calif. 









Schoolotte Theatre 


Threshold Playhouse and Children's Saturday Theatre 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation. Dancing, 
fencing, voice development, e, etc. 
Special Summer Course opens June 18th 
For catalog address, ‘*The Director’’ 
$71 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











American Conservatory 


Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
37th season. MASTER SUMMER SCHOOL, June 2-July 28. 
All branches of Music. Dormitory accommodations. 
Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaecdt, Pres., 564 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 





: 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for free cata- 
log. Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our own building, 
ideally located ithe = of the North axe Art Center. Sum- 
mer Normal 5S eks, June 18—July 


1160 N. Dearbern St., Dept. 43, a Illinois. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL cay sient 
teaching Expression, a, MUEIC Languages, hty 
instructors. Oe for teachers and violotone a, fending to 
FREE MASTER SC HOOL.% We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 











— . . 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

56th SUMMER SESSION. All departments open. Six weeks 

Master Class in Piano with Mme. Melville Liszniewska. 

Intensive Course in Public School Music. Ideal resi- 

dential halls. Beautiful wooded campus. For circular an: 


FOUNDED 1884 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The Leading Institution for ‘ 
¢ Dramatic and Expressional Training § 


eves 


CSSrwy 


» A TEACHER’S SUMMER COURSE § 
ein Theatre Arts, Stage Crafts, and Play 
Producing, July 16 to August 25 


All courses of instruction under the 
direction of the Established Faculty 


Conslogs of either course from SECRETARY § 
Room 177 D; Carnegie | Hall, New Yore 











CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
ARTS SCHOOL (Affiliated with the famous 


Ithaca Conservatory of Musi 
Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 25 years 
associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Special training for the concert Platform, for Enter 
tainers and Lecturers in the Lyceum and Chautauqua. 
Music, Elocution, Impersonations, Novelty Features. 
Short cut to lucrative public profession. 
Address _Chautauqua and aang all Arte School 
515 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 

SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and C -hautauqua 

i Work. Speech defects, Loss of Voice posi- 
Gvels eured. Largest Schoo! of Speech 
Arts in America. pas for prospectus, itts- 


burgh, Pa., Mt. Oliv: 
. of ELOC'JTION 

The National School and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted, Public 8 peaking. Physical Training. 
English, ee Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C.‘SHi 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Pilladelphia, 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 














Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
44th year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 








The Williams School ° Expression ana 


Dramatic Art. 
Teachers, _ Lyceum, Dramatic and Genera] Culture 


courses. . State Public Schools accept graduates. 
Dormitories. Summer courses pegin June 4th and 
July 2nd. Fall term opens Sept. 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Dean, 115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Address Bertha Baur, Directress. Highland Ave. & Oak St., Saat 0. 











URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY “2iifornia’s 


most beau- 
tiful school, highest scholarship, thorough character | 
training, completely okt pred playgrounds, swimming | 
pool, horsemanship, »and, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer camp, enroll any time. 


Address the Headmaster, Hancock Park, Los 


HILL MILITARY SCHOOL—— 
Portland, Or 

For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 

est. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 

aiogue on request. 











Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Con- 
cert and Educational work. All instrumental, Vocal, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Graduates filling highest places 
available in America. Distinguished faculty. Address 

he Registrar, 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


49th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ. Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
ete. meg | and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
address Dept. 9, 085 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








A Music School? 


The country’s finest advertise in The 
Red Book Magazine and you cannot 
go astray in selecting a music school 
from this page. They invite corres- 
pondence. If you needhelp in making 
a selection, we shall be glad to advise 
you. Enclose stamped return enve- 
lope and address: 


The Director School Department 


Tue Rev Boox MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 























Conway Military Band School, *"ick Conwy. 


Director. 
Conway concert band in personal p a of school. 
Special teachers of national renown for each instru- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for public appearances. 
Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium. Re eistration 
limited. Catalogue. 615 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts of Greater New York. 
Address FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Phidelah Rice Summer School 2 te 


Spoken 

Word. East Chop. Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The 

Bungalow School overlooking the Sea. Courses in 

expression—voice building, gesture, public speaking, 
stage at. Land and water sport 


Phidelah Rice. Massachusetts, Brookline 46, 288 Clark Read. 





Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Misic center of the South. Special and academic courses 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages. 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
The Art Institute 


Art Schoo of Chicago 


Summer School starts July 2 
Write Registrar for Particulars 
ART SCHOOL, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept.3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 











New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Register now er N.Y. School, July 8th: 6th; Paris | ‘uly 10 Toth 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Circulars sent 











Address: 2239 Broadway, New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








of Business 
Administration 


Established 58 years ago 
College grade courses 
giving an efficient prep- 
aration for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


Business Administration 
Course 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law I; Business English; 
Business Mathematics; Commerce and 
lransport ation; Salesmanship; Bus ness 
Management. 

Second Year: Analysis of Invest- 
ment Economics; Cost Accounting 
apr lie d to Management; Income Tax 
Accounting; General Accounting for 
Managers and Department Heads; 
Commercial Law II; Industrial Man- 
agement. 

Entrance Requirement:  High- 
school education or equivalent: inten- 
sive prep. training for those below 
requirement 


Accounting Course 
Prepares the student for the account- 
ing profession and for State examina- 
tions for the degree of € P. A. 


Other Courses 


Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited) ; 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 





Facts: National reputation; 3000 


students annually; 35 States, 23 
Foreign Countries, and nearly every 
University. College and Preparatory 
school in the United States represented 


in its present attends ince; modern 
building and equipment. New students 
may begin any month. 


Summer School July 2 

Fall Term: September 4 
§9th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living expen- 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


THE DIRECTOR 











Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English ; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 


classes interested in. 
WALTON SCH@L 


COMMERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 254-264 Massasoit Bidg. 








x ~ 7 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

Forty courses of specialized intensive training covering 
any phase of modern business, 7) stqncorame d four-year 
courses leading to the degree of I . C. are offered. 

Enrollment — 3,000 students AW Faculty of 
seventy-nine men and women, Morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning, and full day courses. 

The tuition fees and all other expenses are re sasonable. 

The InJustrial Service Bureau assists students in need 
of employment. Fall term begins Sept. 

Se nd, for 39th year-book, stating business training 
desired 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








School of Commerce 
827 Harris Hall Evanston, Ill. 





Bulletin 








UNIVERSITY ° 








Peirce School 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 
















> Fo nore 

Eastman School of Business aoe ees 

e leading American Bu s ness C lege. Thoro training in every 

A , Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 

ourses Bot h sexes Has trained over, 50.0 

en. “Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog 
New Ww Yeux. Poughkeepsie, E Box 6 646 0. Cc GAINES 


The Brown School of Commerce 


Develops highly efficient Business Executives and Sec- 
retaries. Small group instruction Day classes for 
women. Night, co-educational. Fine-paying positions 
await our graduates, Address Box K 

25 West 45th “Street, New York City 


RURDETT COLLEGE. B2=r0% 


lege grade); Business Administration ; 
tarial. — ae me yo = and ymen of execut 


calibre rl es. Graduates in demand 


Send i special catalorue to. i. 4% LINDABURY, V. Pres. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
66th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 

BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Ay Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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ACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy and Business Administration 
Day and Evening courses, preparing for professional Ac 

countancy practice and for executive positions in Busi- 
ness, are constantly available. Write for Bulletin 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY ‘= 22", ase 

institutions of learn- 
ing*in the’'U. S. Summer school opens May 29, 1923 and 
will continue for]12 weeks. Thorough instruction at 
Lowest Expense. Catalog free. Address Dept. 10, 
University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind 


(Battle Creek Sentteriate—tleme of > cage 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Practical three-year course in highly 
ethical institution; largest of its kind in 
the world. All branches of modern nurs- 
ing covered in curriculum; unexcelled fa- 
cilities; large faculty; pleasant, interestin, 
atmosphere; attractiv e dormitories. Hick 
School graduates preferred. 5S ena and 
summer classes now forming. r book 
address Sanitarium School of Nursing. 
Box 100, Battie Creek, Michigan 

















oo 2 Mich . 
Training School for Nurses jfich#*) Bess 
credited 3-year course, Entrance Requirements: Physi 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- 

books, uniforms, room, board and pay allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund 
Dept. 108, 8, Mic} HAEL REESE HOsPITAL, Chicago, Tll 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 


. . 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics 
to beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Gen- 
eral course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing 


1902 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











2 by learning Nursing Profes 
Serve Humanity sion. Excellent salaries fox 
OUR graduates with mor 
demand than we can supply. You are paid while yo 
study at this State Accredited school. Minimum:1 yr. H.S 
Enjoyable school life. Write for catalog:—Dept. R 
Supt. of Nurses, HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 











PHYSICIAN'S AND DENTIST'S OF FICE 
ASSISTANTS 


= 

Graduates in Demand 

Learn in a Few Weeks 
Trained Office Assistants to Physicians’ and Dentist- 
X-Ray Technicians, Laboratory Technicians and I 
censed Attendants. Complete courses of intensiy 
training. Ethical School exclusively for women. |! 
fined, remunerative positions secured quickly by 
graduates. Write today for illustrated and des) 
tive literature. 
Midwest Training School, Kansas City, M. 
Dept. 10-R. Independence and Gladstone Blvi, 

















Procrastination 


thorough investigation and comparison 


sities at leisure before your departure, 
ute rush—nothing to do but see the chi 


boy which particularly emphasize -s heal 


school of special training? 


stamped return envelope and address 


33 West 42d Street 


Peace of Mind 


T! {E month of May is none too early to set about selecting the Boarding Schoo! 
your son or daughter will attend next autumn. 
question now and have a carefree summer. 


Many schools close their registration lists in the spring 


By deciding this important question now, you will have the assurance that the 
desired school can accept your registration 


RE “you interested in finding just the right college preparatory school, a school 
for a young child or a backward one, a school which gives courses especiall 
designed for high school graduates or those not going to college, a school for the 


We know all types from personal visits to the schools 
difficulty in making a selection, let .us help you 


M. MERCER KENDIG 
Director, School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


is the Thief of— 


Decide this all-important 


There is yet time for 
before you leave town for the summer 
You can prepare the school neces- 


and in the fall there will be no last-min- 
Idren off. 


th and body building, a college, or a 


) If vou are experiencing 
Write full particulars, enclose 


New York 
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The Red Book Magazine 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women (accredited), Summer school July 2—Au- 
gust Il, APP y_now. Strong Faculty. Splendid dormi- 
tories. 2year Normal Course. jalogue book of views--free 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education. 
Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Lilinois. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Two-year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in N.Y. S. 
Public Schools, Course includes athletics, dancing, gymnasium, 
public speaking, games. Co-Educational. Dormitories. Summer 
School on Cayuga Lake begins July 2nd. For catalogue 
address the Registrar, 215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 








: 

Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

For women, 33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 

and three years. Present conditions have created great demand 

for our graduates, Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 

grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Sargent School &% Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on Lequest 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


i i AND ELEMENTARY 
National Kindergarten COLLEGE 


36th year. Accredited. Summer school June 18— 
August 10. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 
m ¢€ vollege grounds, Write for Bulletin and Book of 
Viev 

Dep *% ‘92, 








244 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Tllinois. 
THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


uf graduates in great demand, Intensive courses in theory 





and 


actice, Unusual facilities for practical work. New school 
iilding. Opportunity for outdoor life. Catalo Tei 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. 
’ractice Kindergartens ome-like Students’ Residence. 
or particulars address 
. T. ILLMAN, Principal 
Box R, 4000 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
filiated with New York University. Students enrolied 
September and February. Exceptional residence 
ilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Address 
MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
e R,New York University Bldg., Washington Sq., New York City 


COSTUME DESIGN 


Send today for booklet telling all about Mr. Brown's 
Parisian course and the opportunities offered by this 
fascinating profession. 


BROWN’S 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 

An “Individual’’ School for 
The Hedley School 32, “fiq'siiual” School for 
sonal attention and individual instruction to attain 
their normal development. 


. R. HEDLEY, oy D., pecident Physician. 
MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, Princi 
R, Glenside, Gunemea (12 oy ™ Phila.) 


HILDREN made receptive to knowl- 
edge by corrective medical treatment. 


Training and teaching. Send for booklet. 
“Marydell,” Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on : beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Gove n Buildings— Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 

Catalog. Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila., Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principai 
anghorne, Pa. 











SALON 
620 Fifth Ave . 


STUDIOS 
NEW YORK 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











Colorado Schools o/Mines 


(Est 1872 ) 


ss = > 

‘Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine cam 
equipped for practical instruction. "Tuition nominal. Students in 
demand. Four-year courses in Metal al Minto, Metallur; 760- 
logical Engineering, Chemical, Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and 
Petroleum Engineering, leading to degrees. Scholai rships for 
each state and for foreign countries available to — enter- 
ing the freshman class, Ask for special Coaiee fre 
utumn Term BS". Sept. 3, 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. 0. Box R, ‘Golden, Colorado 


ScheN MNES 


A technical school with 4-year courses in Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, and Geological Engineering, and General Science. 
Strong faculty consisting largely of successful engineers. Ex- 
cellent equipment. Classes not overcrowded. Climate notably 
mild, dry, and healthful. Near metal and coal mining districts. 
Field work throughout regular semesters—no suminer attend- 
ance required. Low non-resident tuition. Dormitories. 
Write for catalog. E.H. WELLS, Pres., Socorro, NewMexico 























men with training are in de- 
py For more than a quarter 


Electrical a century, this school has 


been training men of pak. LE and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


enables gradu- 
Engineering 


ates to secure 
good positions 

and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mec hanic al 
Drawing, Students construct dynamos, install wiring ane 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma completd 
Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 

hall, Tebewatacion, shops. 

Free catalog, 31st year begins Sept. 26,1923. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
iG TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the **Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open aH year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 











Civil Engineering jon TS 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.’ 
The Pan-American Engineering School 
37 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 








Big Money Photographers and Photo-En- j 


quavers, are well paid. More 
In In Photography! fill yo 
TT 


women are needed to 
»sitions all over 
* the country. he demand is far 
potas than the supply. The 
gest and best college of its kind in the world will 
x 7 these fascinating yrofessions in a few months. Es- 
plished over 30 years. Hundreds of satisfied grad 
a arning big’ pay Good positions secured, 
expenses low. Write interesting 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ff 
Box 643 Effingham, Ill. 
_oe os 2 © © © 2 2 2 Oe | 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING 235 TO $i25 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction. Modern pipment. 
Ask “y Catalog No. : 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
BROOKLYN 
505 State St. 





luates now 
Tuition and living 
—now | 













N. Y. INSTITUTE of 
NEW YORK 


6 St. 


CHICAGO 


M1 W 630 So. Wabash Ave, 








Study OPTOMETRY 3 comnizes, 

well- -paying profession. Our modern School of Optom: 

etry is chartered by the University of the State of 

} . Graduates meet requirements of every state. 
WRITE for further information 


Rochester School of Op’ y, 48 So. W. St., Rochester, N.Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Student 
Winding 
a Stator 





ae 
Chicago 
The Electrical Center 


of the World 


We pay your rellroed fare to Chicago — the 


Electrical Center of the World — from any 
place in the United States. Grasp the oppor- 
tunity to see the country at our expense, 
Come to Coyne—learn electricity in 3 months. 
= largest electrical school in the country 

izing in electrical instruction only. Get a 
pm lete training so you can make big money 
as Power Plant Operator, Superintendent, 
Telephone man, Construction worker, auto, 
truck or tractor electrician, battery man, radio 
expert, or you can go into business for your- 
self as electrical contractor, dealer, auto igni- 
$20,000 or ppd expert and make from $3,000 to 


Learn Electricity 
In 3 Months 


io books or theory. You are trained on 
$i00,n00 wert rr: electrical equipment. 


from door bells to power 
generators, Sear ing, autos, batteries, radio, 
swi verything to make 


r plants 
Ito si D right into s tion 
soe, ee ears foes — 


Radio Course FREE 


We include the following free with the regular course; 
2 A complete course in auto, truck and tractor elec- 
ym ay an eS i ee batteries. Greatest outlay of 
equipment in the country. 
Gh Somes Bale mere ot ye, 
6 , in ing and o} ‘ou can b 
you own wireless tele phone pet. 
® ye ph. oy —_" , — 
as as you and return for further 
Senlning Gt eng thus in the fature. 
Earn While You Learn 
SSS aE Oe + ot part 
hile studying. 


Send Coupon Now 


Don’t d that coupon in right now 
Saeulers of Free 


} zit. 4 4 minute~-cend that 
i cal 
Ries Sucche Anant 


offer. Act now ! 








Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 

Do You Stammer? 

Sane Methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of 
all Speech Defects employed in the Speech Clinics at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board of 
Education, New York City. Lecturer, Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal Hospital, New York City. Normal Courses for 





MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 


Teachers of Speech Improvement. Dormitories and com- 
plete equipment, 





B. W. Cooke, Pres., Coyne Electrical School, 
Dept. 12-05 1300-1310 W. conte ate 
Sir: Tunes gand eoo Sone year 0 ting ont 


Dear 
full particulars of your special offer of 
Fare and two extra courses, 
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ce ws exguisite Saleum 
Powder is in all the Coty 
a odeurs and of two 
colors-white and rose. 4¢ im- 
parts a velvety softness to the 
Hesh through the fact that 
its texture is the finesk 
and of the highest gual: ity 
in the world. 


“The Art of Perfuming- 
a booklet of interest to every 


lovely woman —on request 


COT Yine. 


PRES? 


714. Fifth Avenue, New York. 





















































Does Your Sleep 
Refresh You? 


(,ET the full benefit from your 


sleeping hours—make your sleeping outfit 
as restful and comfortable as possible. You'll 
notice the difference in the way you feel every 
morning after you replace the old sagging, 
swaying, noisy bedspring with a genuine 


Way Sadless Spring 


“NO SAQ /71 ary Way ’’ 





Its patented hollow strand construction makes it always re- 
silient without permanent sag—always comfortable—always 
restful. The patented “Way” truss supports keep the frame 
from bowing. The high risers keep you off the bedrails. 
These and other exclusive advantages are found only in the 
genuine Way Sagless Spring—the kind with the red stripes 
on the frame. 

Guaranteed for 25 years not to sag, stretch or break. 
spring free if it does. 

No matter what style of bed you buy, be sure to equip it with 
a Way Sagless Spring if vou want lasting sleeping comfort 
and restfulness! ‘“‘The Restful Way” is interesting reading. 
Write for a copy. 


A new 


Way Sagless Spring Company 
898 E. He snnepin Ave.. 
BR d / iit 4 ” Ch ace and Cle lane : Distr } uit? car M 4 P lfiSPUur } 


he ea ti Minn. 













M nd Sold’ in NorthAtlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 
InCa The Saantnton Bedstead 


Co., ‘Ltd. VU sa ronto 
Parkhill Bedding, L td., 









Way Sagless Daybeds 
The new improved type of con- 
vertible daybed that is winning in- 
stant favorevery where displayed. 
Opens easily to a full size bed— 
equipped with a Way Sagless 
Spring. When closed there is ne 
visible evidence of its convertible 
feature. Beautiful period designs 
in walnut and mahogany finish, 
Write for portfolio of designs, 
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JEAN PAIGE 
Film Star 
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OLIVE VAUGHAN 
in “*Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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ALLYN KING 
mn *“Ziegleld Follies” 


Vhotograph by White Studio, New York 
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Beauliqul Women 





MIMI PALMERI 
Film Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, 








New York 
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BLANCHE MEHAFFEY 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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FRANKIE HEATH 


in ‘Greenwich Village Follies’ 
Photograph by Apeda, New York 
- ae , | 

















Scars 


By -ANGELO PATRI 


Decoration by Joun Scott WILLIAMS 


Life wounds all of us. At best there is sorrow enough to 
go round. Yet because the deepest wounds are those of the 
soul and hidden to mortal sight, we keep on hurting each other 
day by day, inflicting wounds that Time mercifully scars over. 
But the scars remain, ready at a touch to throb angrily and 
ache again with the old wild gnawing pain. 

You remember that day in school when the teacher laughed? 
You were only a little fellow, shy and silent, sitting in the 
shadow of the big boys, wistfully looking toward the day when 
you would shine as they did. 

That day you were sure your chance had come. You 
were sure that you had just what the teacher wanted on the 
tip of your tongue, and you jumped up and shouted it out loud, 
eagerly, triumphantly—and you were very, very wrong. 

There followed a flash of astonishment, an instant of dread- 
ful silence, and then the room rang with mirth. You heard 
only the teacher’s laughter, and it drowned your heart. 

Many years have gone over your head since that day, but 
the sight of a little lad trudging along to school brings it back, 
and the old pain stirs and beats against the scar. You cover 
it over, hush it to quiet once more, with a smile. “I must have 
been funny. She couldn't help it.” But you wish that she had. 

And there was the time when your best friend failed you. 
When the loose-tongued gossips started the damaging story 
and he was pressed for a word in your defense, he said: “Oh, 
he’s all right. Of course he’s all right. But I don’t want to 
get mixed up in this thing. Can't afford it. Have to think of 
my own name and my own family, you understand. Good ~ 
fellow, but I have to keep out of this.” 

You felt forsaken. For weeks and weeks you carried the 
pain in your heart. The story was bad enough, but that 
would right itself. The idea that he should fail you, that he 
had not rushed to your side at the first hint of trouble, was 
unbearable. He came back again after it was all over, but the 
sight of him renewed the ache in your breast and the throb 
of pain in your throat. The scar was thin, and the hurt soul 
beneath it quivered. 

We all bear scars. Life is a struggle, and hurts must come. 
But why the unnecessary ones? Why hurt the souls of little 
children? Why say things to them that they must remember 
with pain all their lives? Why say the smart, tart thing that 
goes straight to the heart of some one we love, because we 
would relieve ourselves of the day's tension and throw off a 
grain of the soul's bitterness? 

Who are we to inflict wounds and suffering and sca¥s-on 
those about us? Staggering; blind mortals, groping our way 
from somewhere “here” to somewhere “there,” conscious of 
little but the effort to stay “here” yet a little longer. 

It behooves us to travel softly, regardful of one another's 
happiness, particularly where our path crosses that of those 
dependent upon us for comfort, or enters into the heart of 
little children. 
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Just Walking and Calking 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


ROUND me, about me, 
Yet always without me, 
The crowd trips a measure 
In pleasure’s parade: 
The lamps glitter brightly 
And ladies laugh lightly, 
But I, I am lonely 
For only a maid— 
It’s oh, for the highways, 
The broad ways, the byways, 
The sun on the meadow, 
The shadow, the song, 
And I and my Mary, 
The beauty, the fairy, 
Just walking, and talking, 
And walking along! 


No carpets like grasses, 
My lads and my lasses; 
No song like the singing, 
A-winging above; 
No red like the roses 
The roadside discloses; 
No blue like the blue sky, 
The true sky, of love; 
No gold like the sunlight, 
No silver like moonlight, 
No gem like the starlight, 
The far light—and then 
Just I and my Mary, 
The gentle, the airy, 
Just walking, and talking, 
And walking again. 


I ask not for castle, 
Nor servant, nor vassal; 
I ask not for riches— 
The ditches will do. 
Whatever the weather, 
If only together 
The world we may wander 
Out yonder, we two. 
For heaven grows nearer 
As Mary grows dearer, 
The load ever lighter, 
And brighter the day; 
And heaven, we'll find it, 
God’s glory behind it, 
Just walking, and talking, 
And walking the way! 
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Now [Ask a kavor of the Laites 


I have a great delight—an Olive Oil 
Shampoo for them 


V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


Dear Madam 
OUR husband knows me 
the chief chemist at Palm- 
olive. 


I have just given him a new 
delight; a gentler, quicker shaving cream. 
Now I have as great a joy for you. A 
gentle shampoo—olive oil!—that does 
not make hair dry and brittle, that leaves 
it soft and gleaming 


The favor I ask is that you try it. And 


then give Me your Opinion. 


I Asked 1000 Women 
Recently I asked over 1 women 
what they wanted most in a shampoo 
They named but one requirement. But 
as yet had failed to tind it 
that 


would take 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAMPOO 


A thorough cleanse 








out all grime and foreign matter—vyet 
which would not take away the lite and 
lustre that add so much to charm 
Scores of scalp experts agreed. They 
said ordinary shampoos were too harsh. 

nd advised the oil shampoo—but 
made a point of olive oil 


So the Olive Oil Shampoo 


Now I offer you the olive oil shampoo 
world famous—for you to use at 

home 

After the ordinary harsh shampoo, re- 

sults will be a revelation. You will note 

them in your mirror. Your friends will 

note them 


And_ then 


have done 


you will do as thousands 


thank me for a new delight. 








Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co lig4 








He Prepared for Good Times 


T the dinner-table we were dis- 

cussing a certain man who had 

built a great industry and contributed 
much to his city. 

“He had an inexhaustible capacity 
for work,” said a lifelong friend, “and 
a remarkable ability to select and train 
men.” 

Another man, also a lifelong friend, 
nodded his head in agreement. “I give 
him full credit for both of those quali- 
ties,” he said, “but I would add a third 
characteristic and put it ahead of the 
other two. 

“The thing that impressed me most 
was that he invariably enlarged his 
plants and his plans in periods of de- 
pression. When other men were 
hopeless, he always prepared for good 
times.” 

One of the few permanent benefits 
that came to us from the war was a 
certain hardening of our nerves. Fif- 
teen years ago it was reported in the 
newspapers that J. P. Morgan was ill; 
that day the stock-market sold off. 
Now the papers carry reports of inter- 
national complications, railway strikes, 
coal shortages,—a dozen calamities in 
a single day,—and we refuse to be 
stampeded. 

We have made considerable prog: 
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ress toward the realization that the 
world is not going into the hands of 
a receiver, that however serious 
things may be for the moment, the 
common sense of mankind will finally 
assert itself and good times will fol- 
low bad. 

The wisest investors and speculators 
have always recognized that truth. In 
one of the French revolutions, Baron 
Rothschild received a call from a 
young man who had recently inherited 
quite a sum of money and wanted to 
know how to invest it safely. 

“Buy French bonds,” said Roth- 
schild. 

“But, Baron, the gutters of Paris are 
running with blood.” 

“That,” replied the Baron, “is why 
you can buy them for fifty per cent 
of their face value.” 

Caesar, launching out into the storm, 
read in his boatman’s eyes the dread 
that they were in for a bad time 
which would probably be their last. 

“Fear not,” said he. “You carry 
Caesar and his fortunes.” 

You may call that faith, or fatalism, 
or confidence, as you will. The name 
makes little difference, if only one can 
get a little of it and hold on when 
everybody else lets go. 
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How a healthy skin 


may be made sick 


Treat a healthy person like 
an invalid and he soon 
becomes an invalid. Every 
doctor knows this. 


A normally healthy skin, 
treated as if it were sick, can 
be easily made sick. 


Most women have normal 
complexions. 


Yet some of them indulge in 
“treatments” and “methods” 
which any reputable physi- 
cian would denounce as 
useless for a normal skin 
and positively dangerous for 
an wnhealthy skin! 


Every woman naturally 
wants her complexion to be 
clear and soft. 


To remain clear and soft, 
her complexion must be 
able to resist dust and 
weather and other damag- 
ing influences of daily life. 


The highest medical authorities say 
that too much manipulation, too 
frequent and zealous ‘'shocking’’ 
of the skin cells make the skin 
TENDER—it is then no longer 
able to resist damaging in- 
fluences; it breaks down under 
the strain and serious skin troub- 
les often result. 

Simple, daily cleansing with 
Ivory Soap and warm water, 
followed by a dash of cold 
water, will keep your skin 
clear, soft and normal, ren- 
der it proof against dust 
and weather, and cleanse it 
thoroughly, yet safely and 
gently. 


Ivory Soap cleanses safely 
and gently because it is pure, 
mild and white. It contains 
no dye, no medicaments, 
no strong perfume. It is 
made of the very finest in- 
gredients. As a soap for the 
toilet, bath and shampoo, 
it has never been excelled 
or successfully imitated. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 4/ .% PURE 





Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Mrs. Jollyco is very proud of a pair of beau- 
tiful appliqued bedspreads brought to her 
from Europe by Mrs. Latham. 

“Julia,” she is saying, ‘‘those spreads must 
be washed with Ivory Soap. I shall trust you f 
to make sure of that.” re 

“I was just getting a fresh cake for the ¥ 
laundress, Mrs. Jollyco,’’ says Julia, paragon 
of maids. 

Julia knows. She wouldn’t thing of having 
such delicately colored things washed with, 
any soap but Ivory. And the same is true of. 
all the fine embroidered and 
lace pieces in the house. — 
She knows Ivory is safe. a 


“Aw gee! Can't you quit throwin’ 
‘at Ivory Soap around? Doggone it!” 

We sympathize deeply with Bobby 
Jollyco, because (back where you 
can't see her) Pinky Parker, whose 
name is sweet to Bobby's ears, looks 
on at his humiliation." 

But of course, Teewee naturally 
considers all Ivory Soap as his own 
particular property, to do with as he 
chooses, whether in or out of the 
tub; that’s the way he’s been brought 
up. So while he may be a source of 
occasional embarrassment to Brother 
Bobby, he is highly satisfactory to 
his mother. 





What!” exclaims President Jollyco. 







“Yes, sir,’ says Miss Jump. “It’s no wonder the 
irls can’t keep their hands clean. I thought you'd 
ike to know.” 

"Know! Of course I'd like to know! Call Mr. 
Jimpson * * * Jimpson, hang it, sir, why do you dis- 
criminate against the girls in this office? Why don't 
you provide Ivory Soap in their rest-room? * * * Well, 
please throw that stuff away and get some Ivory. If 
I can have it, so can they * * * How's that, Miss Jump?” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Jollyco. Our girls a// like 
Ivory.” 
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YOUNG Renfrew Mears, 
happily engaged to be 
married to the lady of his long- 
faithful heart, came home one 
evening wearing an expression 
so thoughtful that his mother 
inquired about it solicitously. 
“Oh, nothing,’ he replied 
to her query. ‘Nothing at all, Mother. I was only wondering.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Mears, “I thought you must be. About what?” 
“About colors,” he replied. “I mean about colors for the 
dining-room. Muriel thinks black and white would be pleasantest, 
but it struck me that black and white might look a little 


By 


BooTH TARKINGTON 


Deeply touched, he spoke al- 
most brokenly. “Muriel, I— 
I know I don’t deserve you!” 


like the stationery people use 
after some one’s died; and I 
thought blue would be more 
cheerful. But of course—”’ 
He paused. 

“What decision did you and 
Muriel come to?” Mrs. Mears 
asked, though of course she 
knew the answer before she put the question. 

“Black and white,” he said. 

“You wanted blue very much, Renfrew?” 

Her son’s mild and rather wistful face showed forth the faint 
illumination of a smile so dreamily fond that a certain anxiety 
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Mrs. Mears already felt for him grew stronger. “Of course I 
didn’t want blue so much as Muriel wanted black and white,” 
he said. “And she knows better than I do, naturally.” 

“About decorations, you mean?” 

“About everything,” he returned, the fond-smiie not disap- 
pearing. It became but the fonder, in fact; and upon this his 
mother’s anxiety so increased that she resolved to give him a 
little affectionate advice. She had several times been upon the 
point of doing this, but had succeeded in bottling the impulse. 
Now, however, she spoke out. 


“T> ENFREW,” she said gravely, “I think you ought to insist 
upon blue.” 

“Do you?” he asked, staring at her wonderingly. ‘Why, no. 
You see, Muriel had already decided on black and white before 
we discussed it.” 

“Had she? Well, you have to live with your walis and furni- 
ture and curtains about as much as she does, don’t you? Didn't 
she realize that?” 

“Oh, yes. She was perfectly willing to hear all I had to say 
for blue. She was absolutely open-minded about it.” 

“But your dining-room’s going to be black and white,” his 
mother said, “unless you insist so firmly on biue that you'll 
get it.” 

“Oh, but I think it’s settled,’ he returned nervously. “We 
really settled on black and white before I came away.” 

“<“We’ did?” 

“Yes, we decided—”’ 

“Wait, dear,’ Mrs. Mears interrupted, checking him gently. 
“There’s something I’d like to say to you, Renfrew. I believe 
I ought to.” 

“Ves, Mother?” 

“IT want you to understand that I’m going to keep out of your 
and Muriel’s affairs,” she began. “I’m very, very anxious for 
Muriel never to get any idea of me as an intrusive mother-in- 
law; but I do feel that I ought to tell you something—con- 
fidentially—and you must be sure never to let her know I said 
it. I’ve seen a great many young couples begin their matrimonial 
adjustments, Renfrew. I had my own experience, of course, 
and I've had a great many other such experiences by proxy, and 
by observation, so to speak. My mother was the best woman 
I ever knew, but the truth is, your poor grandfather never had 
his way about a single thing in his whole life—at least, not one 
that / ever heard of! Sometimes she made him think he did, 
but he didn’t.” 

Renfrew laughed. “And how about Father?” he asked. 

“Oh, your father!” Mrs. Mears exclaimed lightly, and laughed 
too. ‘What I’m leading up to is my regret that you don’t seem 
to have inherited a little of his obstinacy! The truth is, I think 
you and Muriel will both be happier if you begin by showing 
more firmness with her.” 

Upon so radical a suggestion, Renfrew’s laughter was instantly 
dispelled by a troubled gravity. “Happier? Both of us? Muriel 
too? Do you think so?” 

“I know it,” she assured him earnestly. “It’s the beginning 
that counts so much more than young people guess; but the poor 
things don’t find that out until years and years afterward! Good 
gracious,” she cried, “if young couples realized how tremendously 
the beginning counts afterward, I doubt if any of ‘em would 
have the courage to begin!” 

“But don’t you think Muriel and I are beginning happily, 
Mother?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Nearly all the beginnings are happy—so 
far as that goes. All the divorced people I know had delightful 
engagements and were ‘just blissful’ throughout the honeymoon— 
and yet when the trouble came, one could see that something 
had been wrong from the beginning.” 

But at this, Renfrew’s expression made plain his sense of a 
profanation. “You don’t look upon Muriel and me in that light, 
do you, Mother? It doesn’t seem to me just fair to speak of 
us in the same breath with people who get divorces!” 

“Now, now!” she begged him. “I suppose it was going to 
extremes, but that’s because I’m so anxious to get you to see 
how terribly important it is for you to begin your life with 
Muriel in just the right way. You don’t dream how important 
it is!” 

“Don't 1?” And he laughed again, light-heartedly; upon which 
she became all the more anxious. 

“Ah, don’t laugh!” she said. “It’s oniy youth that can laugh 
like that—-because it doesn’t know! Young people in love are 
like children on the way to a party: they can’t possibly imagine 
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that everything wont be just glorious; and yet what terribly bad 
times some children do have at parties!” 

“What a lecture!” he exclaimed gayly. 

But she shook her head. “What I want to get you to see 
is that young love really is blind, and doesn’t know it; and so 
it doesn’t take amy precautions.” 

“But good heavens!” he cried. “You don’t mean I ought to 
take precautions with Muriel!” 

“IT only mean that you ought to be careful about not giving 
way to her in everything at the start. If you do, you'll keep on, 
for the simple reason that when two people fall into that habit 
—one always having her way and the other yielding—it may 
take a serious quarrel to break such a habit, and the fear of 
that kind of a quarrel is likely to make the yielding one keep 
on yielding forever. It isn’t good for either of ‘em. It’s bad for 
the one person: to be allowed to become too sel!fish—and it’s 
mighty uncomfortable for the other to be too unselfish all your 
life!” 

“Mother!” the young man exclaimed. “Why, what makes yo 
think—” 

“Nothing,” she interrupted. ‘But you ought to realize a litt! 
of what a wise man said of marriage: that it isn’t a bed of roses 
but a field of battle. And he was a happily married man, at that! 

“Doesn't sound like it!” 

She put her hand on his arm. “Renfrew,” she said genth: 
“T want you to promise me two things.” 

“What are they?” 

“First, that you'll never let Muriel think I’m interfering 
your affairs—for one reason because I wouldn’t interfere; I) 
only trying to hint what’s wisest for you both.” 

“Of course,” he said. ‘‘What’s the other promise you want?’ 

“That you will have blue in your dining-room!” 

“Oh, but that’s settled. We agreed on black and white, and 
I couldn’t—” 

“Well, then, promise me that the next time you want some- 
thing and she wants something different, you'll be firm with her 
and have your way. Wiil you, Renfrew?” 

“But I don’t want anything different from what she wants.” 
he said. “I like blue, but I'd much rather have black and white 
since she wants it.” 

“Well—” Mrs. Mears paused with a suggestion of helple 
ness. “Well, I’ve tried just to put a thought into your mind: 
I can't do any more, but it might be better for both of you if 
you think of it a little. Will you promise me that’ much—just 
to think of it?” 

“Oh, I will,’ he returned heartily. “I understand what vou 
mean, and of course I'll think about it. Don't worry!” 





SHE laughed, regarded him for a moment with a pitying fondness, 
and bidding him good night, went out of his room, where 
this conversation had taken place. Then as soon as she had 
gone, he did a sentimental thing: he went to a window, lifted 
the shade, and looked long and dotingly across the street at the 
house where dwelt the promised bride. The windows of the 
library downstairs, where he and his Muriel had recently agreed 
upon black and white, were still lighted with the warm glow 
that came from the tall lamp with the tan and gold lampshade; 
and by a coincidence, Muriel was at this moment seated in that 
mellowed illumination and engaged with her mother in a con- 
versation upon the proper beginnings for young couples about to 
be married. It was unfortunate that Renfrew couldn’t hear it. 

“I’m sorry, Muriel,” Mrs. Elliot was saying reflectively. “I’m 
really very sorry you didn’t end by telling Renfrew you thought 
blue would be prettier for your dining-room. It’s so dreadfully 
important for young people to start just right and not have any 
disagreement they might remember afterward.” 

“But we didn’t disagree,” Muriel said quickly. 
on black and white.” 

“Yes, I know; and I think your ideas on decoration are better 
than Renfrew’s. At least, they’re more definite.” i 

“Well, yes!” the daughter agreed. “He just says ‘blue’ in a 
general way, and he really doesn’t know, himself, whether he 
wants it all blue, or just the hangings blue and the walls white, 
or both blue, or what!” 

“I understand. Still, I think it might have been better to 
let him have his way.” 

“You do?” 

“T mean,” Mrs. Elliot explained, “I mean, it might have been 
better if you'd said yes, you thought blue would be prettic’. 
yourself, since he did; and then you could have your blac 
table and sideboard and chairs, just the same, and your Dlact:- 
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“I declare!” Muriel exclaimed. ‘“‘Is that how you've made such a contented old party of Papa, all these years?” 


and-white window draperies, but you could get a piece of bluish 
embroidery you could have on the table sometimes; and you 
could even get a pair of blue Bristol glass candlesticks for the 
mantelpiece. I mean just at first. Of course you could take 
‘em down and put up something else after a little while, if you 
didn't like "em: he’d never even notice they were gone after the 
first week or so, probably.” 

Muriel’s noticeably handsome and straightforward young eyes 
widened in the stare of strongly awakened interest with which 
she favored her mother. “I declare!” she exclaimed. “Is that 
how you've made such a contented old party of Papa, all these 
years ° 

Mrs. Eliiot laughed, but had conscience enough to blush faintly. 
“Your father’s different,” she said. ‘“He’s good, but he’s a 
peculiarly obstinate man.” 

“You mean he’s obstinate about things until you find some 
means to make him think he’s having his way, Mamma?” 

Upon this Mrs. Elliot’s laughter and color both became a little 
more pronounced. “A wife’s home task is to keep her husband 
well and happy, isn’t it?” she inquired gayly. “Contentment is 
happiness, they say. Well, a man’s discontented when he isn’t 
having his way; so it follows that when he’s contented, he be- 
lieves he is having his way.” 


“Mamma!” exclaimed Muriel. “And so what you're really tell- 
ing me is—” 

“Nothing!” Mrs. Elliot laughed, interrupting her daughter 
quickly. “Nothing at all! And you must be sure not to let 
Renfrew dream I’ve even spoken of your dining-room at all. 
Interfering mothers-in-law have done enough harm in this world, 
and I’m not one of that kind. I don’t even want to put a thought 
into your head—except perhaps—” 

““Except perhaps’ what?” the daughter inquired, for Mrs. 
Elliot seemed merely to have set the two words adrift haphazard 
on the air. 

“Except perhaps—nothing at all!” the merry lady said, rising. 
“T told you I don’t want to be putting thoughts into your head!” 
And taking with her a book, she went to bed, to “read herself 
asleep,” leaving behind her a wakeful daughter with indeed some 
thoughts in her head. In fact, Muriel’s thoughts kept her awake 
until after midnight—and just across the street her chosen young 
man likewise remained long awake and thoughtful. Polonius’ 
advice to his son, though of a base sort, was at least such as 
not to disturb his offspring; rather, it was so soothing that, re- 
peated from the stage, it has sent many a son or daughter almost 
to sleep. Perhaps that is why many generations have regarded 
it as the very model of parental advice. 
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OUNG Mr. Mears was still so thoughtful, at breakfast the 

next morning, that his mother had to ask him twice in what 
occupations he intended to spend the day. 
he then responded, smiling vaguely. “Of course, Muriel and I 
are going to drive out and see how far the plasterers have got 
on since yesterday, and we'll probably settle some points we 
hadn’t quite decided yet.” 

“Not about the dining-room?” she 
slyness. 

“No,” he laughed. “Nothing so important as that. The main 
thing’s about which room I'll use for my shooting stuff. I really 
need a separate room for it, and I’m going to bring my dogs in 
from Jones’ farm and keep ‘em at homé.”’ 

“You are? Have you told Muriel?” 

“No; I hadn’t happened to; but I know she’ll want ’em as much 
as I do. Real dogs, I mean of course—not these miserable toy 
dogs. It was she that suggested I ought to have a whole room 
for my guns and things, but we didn’t decide which room it 
ought to be. Probably the extra guest-room would do.” 

“And where are you going to keep your two setters?” 

“Oh, about the place. I like dogs in the house, myseif. So 
does Muriel; she said so. LEverything’s al! right about that, 
Mother.” 

“T hope so,” she said. 

“Anyhow what?” 

“Anyhow you wont forget that secret little bit of advice I 
gave you last night, will you, dear?” 

“Now, don’t you worry!” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘Muriel wants me to have my way 
about things just as much as you do; but if 
we ever differ again about anything a little 
—why, of course a man ought 
to have certain things his own 
way. I’ve thought it over, and 
I believe perhaps there zs some- 
thing in what you were telling 
me. Probably it would be bet- 
ter for both of ’em if the man 
showed some firmness at times. 
But just now I can’t imagine 
anything else that’s likely 
to turn up for us to differ 
about.” 

“Ever, do you mean, Ren- 
frew?” his mother said, and 
her devotion to him was so 
great that she contrived to ex- 
press nothing more than a 
casual and gentle inquiry. But 
upon his prompt reply, she 
was forced to look away from 
him lest he should see the pity- 
ing wonder that came into her 
eyes. 

“Of course I do,” he said. 
“T can’t imagine anything else 
for us ever really to differ 
about. The only thing was the 
dining-room; it was only a 
trifle, and we got it settled, last 
night.” 

“But if something else does 
turn up—” 

“Oh, yes,” he said firmly. 
“Tf it does, I’ll remember what 
you said.” 


asked with intentional 


“But anyhow—” 
















Y another coincidence, not 

at all strange, Muriel was 
at this moment concluding her 
own breakfast in company with 
her mother, and they too were 
planning sketcbily for the fu- 
ture, although their conversa- 
tion, as it happened, involved 
a little jocose recrimination on 
the part of Muriel. “I’ve 


wanted a Pekinese spaniel for 
years and years,” she informed 
her mother with smiling re- 
proach, “and what’s more, you 


“Oh, nothing much,” 


He went to the window and looked dotingly across 
the street at the house where dwelt the promised bride. 
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jolly well know it, Mamma! I’ve begged for one often enough!” 

“You mustn’t blame me,” Mrs. Elliot said. “Of course | 
understood a Pekimese would have made your home life much 
more bearable, but you know as well as I do that your poor 
father doesn’t like dogs, and especially little dogs. We could 
scarcely expect to keep a Pekinese in the house as long as he 
has that prejudice; and you have to keep a Pekinese in the 
house if you keep one anywhere. If you let it run around alone 
outdoors, probably some cat would eat it.” 

“There’s another thing I'd better learn,” Muriel said with 4 
thoughtfulness that her mother seemed to find rather obscure 

“You'd better learn how a cat can eat a Pekinese, Muriel?” 

“No,” said Muriel. “How to put everything on ‘father.’” And 
she continued to eat raspberries and cream demurely, without 
looking up. 

“Poor Renfrew!” her mother sighed. “Don’t learn too much, 
Muriel! How do you think he’ll take to your idea of a Pekinese? 
Have you told him you’re going to use your new married free. 
dom for this purpose?” 

“No,” Muriel replied. “But he loves dogs. I think he’s been 
really hinting that he wants to give me a dog, because he keeps 
coming back to the subject so often. For the last week or 
so, he’s never let a chance go by to tell me that he loves dogs, 
I’m sure he’s been leading up to something, and I think this 
morning will be about the proper time for me to mention 
that it can be a Pekinese.” 

“Anything else this morning?” 

“Oh, we’re going out to the house, of course.” 

“Not to reopen the question of the dining. 
room?” 

“No,” said Muriel. “I have to find a place 
where he can keep his guns and shoot. 
ing-clothes for a while.” 

“For a while,’ you say, dear?” 
“Well, I rather hope he'll get over 
all that before long,” said the daughter 

dreamily. “I’ve always thought shoot- 
ing little birds and deer was really 
cruel—not consciously, of course, but 
more a perfectly natural relic 
of barbarism left over inside 
us from our ancestors. | 
don’t believe it’s good for 
Renfrew spiritually, and | 
hope he’ll gradually get so 
interested in books and music 
he wont care to go out kill- 
ing things. I really hate it: 
I hate guns and shooting. 
clothes and everything con- 
nected with hunting—but of 
course for a while I’m going 
to be tactful and not let him 
see that.” 


HIS determination of 
Muriel’s, to be tactful, 
she began to put into effect 
immediately; for Renfrew ar- 
rived just then to drive her 
out to where, on the modish 
fringe of the growing city, 
their unfinished _ bride-and- 
groom house now enlivened a 
little April grove with the 
whistlings of plasterers, the 
laughter of anecdotal plumb- 
ers and the songs of carpenters. She 
was tactful; yet as they drove along in 
Renfrew’s neat “roadster,” she was so 
comely, and of such a charming color 
in the springtime breeze, and he so 
stricken with the wonder that this love- 
liness should miraculously stoop to him, 
that it seemed she need not have taken 
the trouble to use a bothersome thing 
like tact. Indeed, he told her so, in his 
own way. 
“If there’s anything in the world you 
want, Muriel,” he said, “I hope you'l 
say so. I mean if there’s anything you 
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“Good heavens!" he said. ‘When the laches claim to be the vanquished, what chance has a man?” 


want different. I mean about me, or about the house. For instance, 
if you wanted me to be a different kind of person from the way 
I am, all you’d need to do’d be just to say so, and I’d try. And 
whatever you want different about the house—you know I’m 
building it for you, and it ought to be your way.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “It ought to be as much your way as 
mine. 

‘No,” he returned tenderly. “The house is the wife’s. There’s 
hardly anything the husband ought to have the say of—outside 
of his own room and a place for his guns and stuff, probably.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if both husband and wife 
agreed about the whole thing, Renfrew?” she suggested. “It 
oughtn’t to be the wife’s house nor the husband’s house, either. 
They both live in the house: they ought to be in perfect agree- 
ment about all of it.” 

“Yes, that’s the way I look at it,” he said, with prompt incon- 
sistency. “I think that’s the best way, myself.” 

“Yes, dear.” And with that her voice just hinted a little 
generous abnegation as of some self-sacrifice accomplished in the 
cause of love and justice. “That’s why I thought it over about 
the dining-room after you’d gone, last night. You're going to 
have your way, dear. We'll put blue there.” 

“What!” he cried, protesting. “Why, no! We settled on black 
and white, and I wouldn’t change it for the world!” 

“Yes, you will,” she insisted gently. “Don’t you suppose your 
slightest wish is more to me than any silly old color-scheme for 
a dining-room?” 

At this, his grateful marveling upon her sweetness to him 
was so emotional that his voice became husky. ‘“Muriel—oh, 
Muriel!” he murmured. 

She laughed. “Of course we'll have it blue!” 

“We wont!” he cried. “Do you think I’d let you give up a 
thing you’d planned like that? Why, black and white’s a thousand 
times more—” 

“No,” she said. “Blue is the loveliest color there is, and 
that’s what we’ll use in our dining-room.” 

“We wont! I wont let you—” 

Yes. We'll keep some black and white touches—just the 


curtains, for instance—to set the blue off a little; and the ivory- 
white walls’ll help, too; but we'll have dull-blue flower-designs 
painted on the black furniture, and we'll put blue glass candle- 
sticks on the mantelpiece, and a blue embroidered—” 

“IT wont let you!” he exclaimed vehemently. “I wont let you 
do such a thing just because I was so selfish I had to go and 
talk about blue after you’d planned to—” 

“No, it’s settled,” she interrupted, and she patted his arm 
with a cheery reassurance that brought even greater huskiness 
to his voice, so everwhelming was his appreciation. 

‘““Muriel—I—I don’t deserve you. You mustn't ever dream I 
think I do!” 

“Foolish!” 


GEE whispered this lover’s word, leaning nearer him, and his 
immediate response was to reach that stage of the ineffable 
which permits no verbal expression and can but heave the sigh 
of glorified marveling. And having heard that sigh, she patted 
his arm again, and said gayly: “So that’s settled! Now we've 
got to decide where’ll be your gun-room. Which room do you 
want it to be? Because it’s going to be wherever you say, you 
know.” 

“Well, of course it oughtn’t to be one of the larger rooms; 
but I was thinking we probably wont ever have more than onc 
person at a time staying with us, and so I thought maybe I 
might take that extra—”’ 

“Let’s wait,” she said, interrupting him briskly. “Let’s wait 
till we get there and go over the house again. It’s so much easier 
to decide on a thing like that when you're looking at it.” 

“So it is,’ he agreed, fondly. “You're always so practical, 
Muriel. It’s wonderful to me how a girl that’s never had any 
responsibilities before, like you, cam be as practical as you are.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. But I have got an idea about your gun-room, 
and I do hope you'll think it’s a practical one.” 

“T know I will. What is it?” 

“Wait and see!” 

He gladly assented to that, but when they reached the pretty 
new house in the little grove, he was slightly puzzled to be con- 
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ducted to the attic. “Did you want to see about something up here 
first, Muriel?” he inquired mildly. 

She beamed upon him, and with a gesture both graceful and 
gracious, seemed to display riches in the spacious expanse about 
them. “Just think! Here’s a whole third floor!” she cried, and 
obviously awaited his enthusiasm. 


ay at for?” he asked. 
. °“‘What for!” she echoed. 
to do with it!” 

“With the attic? Why, what wou/d we want to do with it except 
to put things up here that get worn out or that we don’t want 
to look at?” 

“Oh, that’s the old-fashioned way of treating a third floor, 
Renfrew. You're thinking of your grandmother’s garret.” 

“Am I>?” 

“Yes. People don’t do that nowadays. 
garret,” she informed him brightly. 

“Tsn’t it?” the mystified young man inquired. 

“No! It’s a third floor!” 


“But what—” 

“Foolish!” And as he again was thrilled by the tender word, 
she built his happiness higher by a light touch of her fingers upon 
his cheek. “Don’t you see what my idea is, Renfrew?” 

“Well, not yet. I’m stupid. I—” 

“Stupid, no! It’s because you'd never have thought of such a 
thing for yourself. You'd have been afraid it was wanting more 
than your share; but it isn’t. A man’s share of the house ought 
to be bigger: he needs more room.” 

“But I don’t see—” 

“Listen, dear,” she said. ‘Below the third floor it’s all yours 
and mine together; each has it all just as much as the other does; 
but from the bottom of the third floor stairs up, it’s all just yours 
—your private and special domain. So this is your gun-room or 
anything else you want it to be. Some day, if you like. you could 
put wall-board around; and we can stick hooks and things just 
anywhere in a big place like this, and you can hang your shooting 
things on ’em. Don’t you like my idea, Renfrew?” 

As she asked this question, with lovely eyes uplifted to his, she 
did what was appropriate to such an appeal, and lifted her arms 
too; whereupon the fond Renfrew was not loath to shield her from 
attic drafts. He was so deeply touched he spoke almost brokenly. 

“Muriel! I—I know I don't deserve you! What other girl 
in the world would say what you just said to me? That all the 
rest of the house was ours together—none of it just yours alone— 
but this is to be just mine!” 

“Foolish!” She laughed, patted his cheek again, and moved 
toward the stairway to descend. “So that’s settled!” she said. 
“Now let’s go down to where it’s ‘ours together.’ ” 


“Why, for anything we want 


You see, this isn’t a 


ENFREW followed, overcome by the sense of his unworthi- 
ness, and he was still muttering something about it when they 
reached the hall on the ground floor. They found it vacant, for 
the workmen had gone out to lunch in the grove, and Muriel seated 
herself upon a bench. “No; you're wrong, dearest,” she said. 
“T’m not nearly good enough for you; but let’s talk about more 
practical things. I’ve been thinking lately—” She paused, musing. 

“Ves, Muriel? About what, dear?” 

“You've so often spoken of your great fondness, for dogs.” 

“How strange! I was. just this second going to mention dogs 
myself!” 

“We do have exactly the same thoughts so often!” 
claimed. ‘“Isn’t it strange?” 

“Tt’s—it’s wonderful, Muriel! 
was—was intended.” 

“Ves, it does. But what I was thinking,” Muriel went on, 
“it’s so nice that we’re both fond of dogs. I don’t mean all 
dogs, of course. There are lots of kinds of dogs we wouldn’t care 
for.” 

“Indeed there are,” he heartily agreed. “Some kinds of dogs I 
can’t understand how people can even bear to look at ‘em! But 
you take real dogs—dogs that have sense and gumption to ’em, 
and know how to do useful things—well, there isn’t anything that’s 
nicer to have right in the house with you. At least, that’s the 
way I look at it, I mean.” 

“So do I,” she said at once. 
about dogs, Renfrew.” 

“Indeed I do! At home, of course, I couldn’t have my dogs 
with me; Mother’s always been afraid they’d muddy the house 
all up on rainy days; and besides, that far downtown, of course, 
it hardly seemed fair to the dogs themselves—no place to run 


she ex- 


It makes it seem as if all this 


“I’m so glad you feel that way 


What Chance Has a Man? 


without taking the chance of getting killed by automobiles. But 


I’ve always said if I ever had a house of my own—” 

“So have I,” Muriel interrupted amiably. “/’ve never been 
able to keep a dog at home, either, Renfrew. Mamma doesn’t 
like ‘em and persuaded Papa into thinking he didn’t; so he 
wouldn't let me; but I’ve always thought that if I married a man 
that- wanted a dog, he should have one. I want you to have one, 
Renfrew.” 

“You—you dear!” said Renfrew. 
fond of ‘em, when I—” 

“You've never had your way about it at home, but you shall 
have your way in your own house,” she assured him. “I don’t 
mean to criticize your mother, of course; and probably she was 
right in owe way, because those two big rough Irish setters you 
keep out at that farm would have interfered with your own com- 
fort, and she’ must have thought of that as well as of keeping 
the house presentable. But I do think she might have let you 
keep a nice dog!” 

Renfrew looked a little confused. “A nice one—” he murmured 

“Yes. I mean the kind you want and ought to have and ar 
going to have, dearest. A dog’s meant to be a man’s little com- 
panion—a gentle little friend to meet him at the door when h 
comes home. A dog’s meant to amuse his master and make hin 
laugh. Oh, Renfrew, think of a wonderful, fluffy, tiny thing rolling 
on his little back on a cushion, or fighting with a ball of yarn o 
the floor!” 

But here the confused Renfrew failed to follow her, so to speak 
That is, his confusion had only deepened. “You mean a—a— 
He paused, then began again, apologetically: “You don’t mean a— 
a kitten, Muriel?” 

“No,” Muriel answered, laughing at him sweetly. “You dea 
queer thing! I hate cats. How in the world did you get such an 
idea?” 

“You said—” 

“T said a dog! A lovely clean woolly tiny clown of a dog tha 
will just wear his warm little heart in his eyes every time he looks 
at his master—the way / do, Renfrew!” And rising, she stepped 
closer and looked at him indeed in a way to concentrate his 
interest. ‘Wouldn’t you like to have two of us—a tiny dog a 
me—to look at our master like this, dear?” 

Renfrew, instantly and transcendently radiant, was too over- 
whelmed by the miracle of that look to reply in words. But 
fortunately the workmen were all out in the yard, and preoccupied 
with food. 


“IT know you'll get mighty 


OWARD dinner-time, that coolish evening, Renfrew’s father 

sat by a small fire in his library, and nodded as his wif 
finished reading to him a passage of Emerson’s. “Thanks,” 
said. “I always like that. Where’s Renfrew? Isn’t he comin 
home for dinner?” 

“I suppose so. He didn’t lunch at home.” 

“Somewhere with her, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Mears said. “I haven’t seen him since t 
morning. They went to look at the house, of course. They had 
one or two matters to settle, he said.” 

“They had?” 

“Yes,” his wife informed him, with a faint smile. ‘They 
tled about the dining-room last night. Renfrew wanted it blue 
and she wanted it black and white.” 

“I see,” Mr. Mears returned. “So they settled on black and 
white.” 

“How did you guess that?” she laughed. 

“From experience,’ her husband replied, giving her a brief glance 
from the corner of his eye. 

“What! Why, our dining-room—” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “I meant general experience—not ex- 
perience about dining-rooms in particular. What were she and 
Renfrew going to settle today?” 

“First about a room for his shooting things. 
a guest-room for that.” 

“T shouldn’t think she’d like it.” 

“Why shouldn’t you think so?” Mrs. Mears inquired a little 
sharply. 

“From experience,” he said again, placidly. 

“What! Why, you never—” 

“No,” he returned. “I didn’t happen to like hunting: I was 
just speaking from general experience once more, What else were 
they going to ‘settle?’ ” 

“He wants to keep his two Irish setters in the house.” 

“He does?” Mr. Mears laughed briefly. “In their new house. 
with everything in it dainty and fresh?” (Continued on page 108) 


He wants to use 
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HERE is no spectacle more chastening to the 
"male pride of intellect than that of a number 
of quite clever men attempting to explain the 
leminine riddle to each other. This cynical re- 
flection is not mine. It was murmured to me bv 
Dicky Morrice, from the cloud of tobacco-smoke 
w hich enveloped him as he sat cross-legged, Turk- 
fashion, on the divan in McFadden’s studio. 


a Z p 

Phat long sentence was an unusual conversational effort for 
Morrice, and some one overheard it during a pause in the conflict 
a chance reference to poor voung 


of generalizations evoked by 
Montgomery’s affair. 


“Let's have your theory, then, O Solomon!” said a voice. 


F. Britten Austin, cosmopo- 
lite and keen student of life, 


1 made a sign to her. 
She hesitated — then 
with an obvious effort 
of courage, came and 
sat down beside me. 


oulevard 


By F. BRITTEN Au 


STIN 


knows the eternal heart of 


And he has never 
disclosed that knowledge 
with greater clarity than in 


this strange, poignant story 
of revenge—and a woman. 


woman. 


together. 
eternity.” 


It 


McFadden laughed. 
“You may be otherwise engaged,” he said. 
some of your observational data!” 


“Theory? Heaven forbid!” replied Morrice as 
he refilled his immense drooping brier. “I have 
no theories about women. Human life is not long 
enough. I am modestly contented with a collection 
of observational data. If I should happen to re- 
member them, together with earlier collections, in 
the interval between one incarnation and the next, 
I propose to amuse myself by trying to fit them 
should occupy quite a considerable period of 


“But let’s have 
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Morrice sucked thought- 
fully at his brier for a 
moment. 
“Weil, you’re a mighty 
clever lot of fellows,” he 
said, “and you know all about women. I'll 


give you a little study in the eternal riddle, and 
we'll see what you make of it.” 

He collected his thoughts for a moment or 
two of long, deliberately blown pufis of to- 
bacco-smoke. The chatter of the studio ceased. Morrice 
was one of those silent fel:ows who, when they speak, are 
listened to. . . 

It was last year, while I was still in Paris, (he began, a 
little clumsily}. I was sitting one evening outside the café 
at the corner of the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, watching 
the crowd stream along the boulevard. You know that 
crowd—it’s one of the most fascinating spectacies in the world. 
As I sat there over my half-empty coffee-cup—forgive these de- 
tails, but I want to visualize the scene—it was as if a procession of 
souls passed by me for judgment. The ever-renewed faces that 
turned instinctively to the glare of light from the café were lit up 
by it with a cruelly ironic insistence of character of which they 
themselves were ignorant. 

You can see the types, of course—the well-to-do bourgeois in 
a series of plump convexities from cheeks to abdomen; the ultra- 
chic young men who are nevertheless caricatures of the elegance 
they aim at; those other young men in immense black sombreros 
and loose ties who have strayed from the Boul’ Mich’, the cadaver- 
ous concavity of their pale faces precociously hirsute, consumed 
with anxiety to be noticed by the world if only for their eccentric- 
ity; the old men, carefully preserved, who pass slowly, sending 
the eye of a decrepit vulture roving over the women in the café; 
the hawkers who stop, pathetically mute, dangling their toys over 
the little tables, while their hungry eyes search for clients; the 
somewhat furtive policemen; the newsboys who yell unintelligibly 
as they dodge under the arms of the promenading crowd—you 
know them as well as I do. 

And the women! You know that procession of women with 


faces that are painted masks varying from the grotesque crudity 
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of blue-circled eyes and 

scarlet lips on a rice-white 

face to the delicate work 

of art that mimics, with 

ochre, the tint of a sun-kissed country- 
girl. One and all, their faces turn to the 
light of the café, and their eyes—the eyes 
that make you hate or pity them—range 
over the customers at the little tables, 
some expertly, some with a diffidence that 
may be only assumed, while they venture 
a half-smile of perfidious allurement. And 
you read in their eyes the hard, ugly avarice which is all that is 
left in their hearts, except perhaps for a worthless scoundrel who 
sits drinking away their earnings round the corner. In‘ certain 
moods, there is no more cynically horrible spectacle in the world 
than this phantasmagoria of unsouled women, shamelessly or 
pathetically hawking a poisoned mockery of love, that moves 
nightly through the corrupted heart of Paris. 

I was in that mood, and some such thought was in my mind 
when I suddenly found myself looking at a girl who passed slowly 
before the serried tables. Her eyes were on mine when | first 
knew that I was looking at her. Such eyes! Great dark orbs in 








hat is 
| who 
ertain 
world 
sly or 
moves 


mind 
slowly 
I first 
yrbs in 





an oval of a face that, 
innocent of paint, was 
set white and cold like 
marble. She looked at me 
with a fixed intensity; 
yet I could not be sure that 
she saw me. She looked like a 
somnambulist. But she moved 
with a self-conscious diffidence 
in her slow gait which distinguished her at once 
from the callous sisterhood who passed her. With- 
out a certain native dignity her clothes would have 
appeared as poor as.they really were. She stood 
on the boulevard, and the dinner-hour was long past. 
On a sudden inexplicable impulse, I made a sign to her. 
She saw it, hesitated—then with an obvious effort of 
_ courage, came and sat down beside me. 
‘You meant me to?” she queried, with a shy timidity unusual 
in such meetings. I could see that she was trembling. 
‘Certainly, mademoiselle,” I replied. “What may I order for 
your 
‘Coffee,’ she said. “Please.” 
“Some cakes?” 
\ ghost of a smile.came over the marb!e beauty of her face. 
“Je veux bien. Merci, monsieur.” 


1 made an occasion to pass close to her. “‘It 
is he,” she whispered. On her lap she fin- 
gered the hand-bag which held the automatic. 


The coffee and the cakes were brought. Despite a quite 
parent effort to control her appetite, she ate them ravenously 

A suspicion flashed into me. I turned to her. 

“When did you have your last meal?” I asked. 

“Yesterday.” She seemed half-ashamed to make the admission. 

“Why not tell me?” I said irritably, annoyed with her, as. with 


a child for being foolish. “I asked you what I should order.” 

She looked up at me penitently, those great eyes in the pale 
oval of her face curiously sincere. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said. “You see, I—I didn’t know. 
I—I am not accustomed—” 

I rose from my chair, threw down money for the waiter. 

“You can explain afterward,” I said. ‘Come and have some- 
thing to eat.” 

I took her to the restaurant on the first floor over the café. 
It was deserted at this intermediate hour. In a few minutes she 
was spooning up her soup as a preliminary to the substantial mealj 
I ordered for her. It did one good to see her eat. I watched 
her, without conversation, until she had finished. Not until she 
was peeling her final orange did I utter the question that had been 
waiting for utterance since I first set eyes on her. 

“Now, my dear young lady,” I said severely, “perhaps yo 
will be good enough to explain what you are doing on thé 
boulevard? It is obviously not your métier.” 

I felt like a father to her. In comparison, I was old enough. 

The white marble of her face, softened for a moment by thi 
comfort of food and drink, hardened again. Then she yielded 
perhaps out of gratitude, to the authority I assumed. 
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“I was looking for a man,” she said, and the brows over her 
great eyes contracted and her lips went thin. 

“So much I guessed,” I said ironically. She flushed at my tone. 

“One particular man,” she elucidated, with an expression that 
puzzled me. “I am sure to meet him on the boulevard sooner or 
later.” 

‘How long have you been looking for him?” 

“This is the first time.” She glanced at me. 
that too?” 

“Easily. But who is he, this man you are looking for? An 
old”—I was going to say “lover’—‘friend of yours?” 

“I have never seen him, but when I do, I shall know him.” 
She felt in her hand-bag, extracted a photograph, passed it to me. 
It was that of a young man, strikingly good-looking in an ascetic 
sort of way. “His name is Boris Mirsky. You don’t know him?” 

“No. And when you do meet him?” 

“T shall kill him.” 


“You guessed 


As she replaced the photograph, I caught a glimpse of a small 
« automatic in her bag. The cool ferocity of this bald state- 
ment, coming as it did from the girlish beauty of that face, gave 
me a queer shock. She could not have been more than nineteen, 
and there was in her that nobility, that peculiar virgin purity, 
which surrounds certain rare women with an aura which compels 
a reverential respect beyond explanation. She was a mystery that 
fascinated me. Clearly, she was not French. 

“Will you tell me your name?” I asked. 

“Vera Mikhailovna,”’ she answered, automatically almost, her 
dark eyes staring thoughtfully at some prospect I could not share. 

These Russian names always muddle me. ‘“Mikhailovna is not 
your surname?” I ventured. 

“My father’s name was Stapouloff,” 

“Was?” 

“He died the day before yesterday.” 
great eyes. 

“Ts there no one else who—”’ I began. 

“No one in all the world.” Her curt finality asked no pity. 

There was a little silence. The thought of this beautiful girl 
alone in Paris with that murderous purpose in her mind perturbed 
me strangely. Why did she want to kill this Boris Mirsky? You 
know that feeling that you have been sent to help some one? I 
leaned forward to her. 

“My dear young lady,” I said, “will you not grant me the 
privilege of a disinterested friend and confide in me?” 

Her great eves softened as she looked at me. 

“T believe you are a friend,” she said, “just a friend and not— 
not—” She hesitated, pathetically hopeful. 

“T am just a friend,” I assured her, “nothing more. But I should 
like to help you, to put you on a better path than that of the 
boulevard.” 

She looked at me almost pityingly after a sudden resentment 
had gone out of her eyes. 

“How should you understand? Mon ami, 
boulevard because—because I liked that—that horror. 
force myself to it. But it seemed to me the only way.” 

“Because you had no money?” I hazarded. 

She shrugged her shoulders, contemptuous of my obtuseness. 

“T have no money, it is true,” she said. “But not because of 
that. I have a sacred duty laid upon me. I sacrifice myself 
to it.” 

“T don’t understand,” I admitted. ‘“What duty?” 

“The duty of finding Boris Mirsky—and killing him.” 


she said. 


Tears came up in her 


I did not go on the 
I had to 


I HAD never had personal experience of the Slav temperament, 
but I remembered that a friend had told me that Russian 
girls had bewildered him from first to last; they were neither moral 
nor immoral as you expected them to be; they had an utterly dif- 
ferent code never coincident with ours. This girl was obviously 
chaste to the marrow of her bones; yet she could deliberately be- 
take her beauty to the boulevard on the hypothetical chance of 
meeting one particular man in the millions that throng Paris! 
Only a Russian girl could have coldly conceived such a fantastic 
project. 

She was plainly not to be argued with in her present mood. I 
sought for further information. 

“Why is it your sacred duty to kill this Boris Mirsky?” I 
asked. 

She hesitated as though judging whether I were worthy of her 
confidence, and then suddenly she gave it to me. Her eyes flashed 
somberly as she began her story. It would take too long to give 
it in her own words, and in its broad outlines it was a simple 


On the Boulevard 


story, not dissimilar to that of hundreds. of other Russian refugees 
in Paris at the present time. 

Her father had been a general in the old Imperial army. * With 
his son and daughter, he had managed to escape at the_begin- 
ning of the Bolshevik Terror. They arrived in Paris utterly 
penniless and the old man had managed precariously to avoid 
starvation for himself and his daughter by doing translation work. 
The son became a cab-driver. During the war, he had been a 
major in one of the Guard regiments. In the same regiment, and 
his great friend from the time they were at the military academy 
together, was this Boris Mirsky. 

Mirsky, it seemed, was an “intellectual,” one of those high- 
caste Russians who, before the Revolution, were forever tortured 
by doubts of their right to the privileges they enjoyed. The 
Revolution, apparently, fired the magazine in him. He enthusi- 
astically embraced the new order of things and was one of those 
who assisted Kerensky in his efforts to reconstitute the army. 
Young Stapouloff fled. 

Some months later, leaving his father and sister to continue 
their struggle against starvation in Paris, the ex-major joined 
Denikin’s ill-fated army in the south of Russia. They sent him 
upcountry on some secret-service mission, disguised of course. 
As luck would have it, he ran into his old friend Boris Mirsky— 
and Mirsky, Spartan or merely a scoundrel, promptly denounced 
him. The local Extraordinary Commission shot him next day. 
But somehow or other, he managed to send a message to his 
father giving the name of his betrayer. 

After that, old General Stapouloff lived on with only one hope 
and object in life—that he would survive until the Bolsheviks 
collapsed and he could return to Russia and take’ vengeance for 
his son upon the friend who had betrayed him. She mimicked him, 
with a realism that made me shudder, muttering to himself: 
“Boris Mirsky! Boris Mirsky!’ 

A week previous to that evening, old §tapouloff had been 
startled to see—of all unlikely people—young Boris Mirsky on 
the boulevard. He was on the other side of the street, apparently 
unconscious of the old man’s proximity. Old Stapouloff had 
darted across after him, blind to the traffic in his excitement— 
and a motorcar had knocked him down. He died a few days 
later in a hospital, holding his daughter’s hand and making her 
swear that she would not rest until she had tracked down her 
brother’s murderer and exacted that vengeance which he begged 
from God even as his life went out. 

She had spent her last centime on that automatic. 


‘T HE grim pes ye of her recital gave me cold shivers as I 

listened. I had to glance at her exquisite and nobly beauti- 
ful face not to lose sympathy for her—and then I saw her as a 
kind of Charlotte Corday sublimely ready to immolate herseli 
for what she believed to be her duty. 

“But are you sure it was Boris Mirsky?” I objected. “Would 
he dare to come to Paris? Surely, ardent Bolsheviks are not 
welcomed by the French Government?” 

“My father could not have been mistaken, 
is probably here with false papers.” 

“Even so, what chance have you of finding him?” I said. “It 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack.” 

“T shall find him,” she answered, grimly confident, 
later on the boulevard—and then I shall kill him!” 

The idea of her indefinitely promenading the boulevard on this 
hopeless quest was unthinkably abhorrent to me. You know the 
way some girls have of making you feel they are like your 
sisters? I felt like that. Something had to be done. 

“Look here,” I said, inspired on the spur of the moment, 
“when you looked at me outside the café and came across to 
me at that sign from me, you had a feeling that this was pre- 
destined—that I was to help you—didn’t you?” It was the 
wildest of guesses on my part. 

She nodded her head gravely. “Yes,” she said. “I felt that.” 

“And you feel absolutely confident that you will sooner or 
later meet this Boris Mirsky?” 

“T am sure of it!” she said, with emphasis. 

“Good! If you feel instinctively certain that you will meet 
him, then assuredly you will meet him.” Privately, I felt that 
nothing was less certain, but I assumed all the impressive sincerity 
I could. “But will you admit the possibility that now you are 
not going the right way to meet him?” 

She looked at me, her confidence a little shaken. 

“You say you felt that I was sent to help you,” I went on, 
quickly. “TI felt the same. I believe I was there to help you.” 

“Yes,” she breathed, almost to herself. “Something told me 


that.” 


” 


she replied. “H 


“sooner or 














By I. Britten Austin 


I made to follow her, but she stopped me. 


hat means, if it means anything, that in some way—I don’t 
you will meet him through me—because you have followed 
,’ I continued. I felt almost ashamed to deceive her 
with this  ieadivn hope,—if, improbably, I met Boris Mirsky, I 
meant merely to keep them as far apart as possible——but I 
remembered what I had read about the fatalism of the Slav, 
and I played on it desperately. “Will you follow that advice?” 
“Yes.” She looked, a rapt, far-away expression in her eyes, 
like a nun listening to ‘supernatural counsels, 
“Then you will abandon your absurd ‘Project. 
meet him in that way. I feel sure of it.” 
An evident relief came into her pale, set face. 
“What must I do?” 
“Have you any means of support?” I asked. 
gged her shoulders. 
ight perhaps find some lessons to give,” she said. 
{| another inspiration—saw a picture in that head—many 


You will never 


f you will come to my studio,” I said, giving her my card, 
ill pose for me, I can give you work—and introduce you 
‘ artists who will be glad to paint you. 
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The cab whirled away—left me staring at a vision of the man she loved lying doomed and impotent. 


“You don’t mean—” She hesitated apprehensively, blushed 
suddenly vivid in a curious alarm of modesty. What strange mix- 
tures some women are! Half an hour earlier she had been 
walking the boulevard. 

I reassured her. “Only the head—or the draped body,” I said. 

She smiled gratefully—and then suddenly looked at me with 
a last searching doubt. 

“And I shall meet Boris Mirsky? 

I gestured my personal impotence. 

“My dear child, we are but the vehicles of Fate,” I 
equivocally. 

It satisfied her. I gave her a few francs to go on with, and 
sent her home to the little appartement she had occupied with her 
father. As she disappeared into the interior of the long green 
and white motorbus, she gave me an almost joyous wave of the 
hand to reiterate our au revoir. 


” 


You promise?” 


said, 


HANK heaven, I am old enough not to fall in love with 
every beautiful woman I meet. I was not in love with Vera 
Mikhailovna, but she had impressed me immensely, had evoked 
a very genuine concern. I felt that I (Continued on page 160) 
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‘THE plain had become an enormous round shadow upon which 
objects showed vague and mellow in the gathering dusk: 
the blurred herd off in the middle distance; a horse and rider 
moving thither in pastel silhouette; and here in the center the 
covered chuck-wagon, the forms of men, recumbent, merging with 
the earth; a trio of cowboys saddling up their ponies; the fore- 
man with one foot upon the wagon-tongue, elbow on knee and 
chin on hand, his lean back curved. 

The foreman frowned thoughtfully as he watched young Kan- 
sas and his two companions drawing up their latigos. In those 
days of the Southwest every man’s business was supposed to be 
his own affair, and he did not even know the boy’s real name. 
Just “Kansas,” that was all. But when Bob West and Owl-head 
Johnson were swinging into their saddles, he reached a decision 
and beckoned him. 

The other two rode on. Vacations came few and far between 
on the trail to Dodge; they were due back by the morning’s 
second hour to take their turns guarding the sleeping herd; Horse- 
head lay more than ten miles away, and their money was burning 
the pockets of their tight jean breeches. 

“T’ll catch up,” Kansas called after them, and came, with a 
faint jingle of spurs, to the wagon-tongue. “What’s on your 
mind, Jeff?” 

He was good to look upon, a study of harsh beauty, of un- 
tamed youth, slim-flanked and graceful as a cat, with his mop 
of crisp dark hair and the red stain of the Texas wind upon his 
reckless face. The foreman met his bold young eyes and smiled. 

“T don’t want to lose any hands at this end of the drive,” he 
said, “and Bill Scarborough’s the marshal at Horsehead now— 
one of them killers. Somebody’s sure to tell him who you be.” 

Young Kansas’ eyes met those of the older man with sharp 
interrogation. 

“Meanin’?” he asked. 

“T got it in Horsehead this afternoon,” the foreman told him, 
“that you done killed one of the Herald gang last summer in the 
Lampasas County war.” 

The boy nodded. “I thought I’d kept that news behind me,” 
he said lightly. “Them things get to be a nuisance when you go 
to town.” As he was turning the stirrup, he asked over his shoul- 
der: “This Scarborough—he’s lookin’ for new scalps?” 

“He’s got him a reputation,” the other answered, “and it looks 
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like he’s aiming to keep 
it up.” 

“Reckon I got to stay 
half sober, then. Adios!” 
Kansas was in the sad- 
dle and the pony was leaping 
forward when he called his fare- 
well. As he rode after his com- 
panions, he got a glimpse of the 
horseman who was going toward 
the herd. The man was sing- 
ing softly, one of those long ballads which used to be heard 
on every cattle-trail. The cadences came quavering across the 
darkening plain. Young Kansas threw back his head, and he too 
sang, full-heartedly, care-free: 


The sun was sinking in the west 
And fell with lingering ray, 
Through the branches of a forest 
Where a wounded ranger lay. 
Beneath the shade of a palmetto 
And the sunset silvery sky, 
Far away from his home in Texas 
They laid him down to die 


Bob West and Owl-head Johnson were jogging soberly along 
ahead of him. They heard him coming when he was in the second 
stanza. 

A group had gathered round him, 
His comrades in the fight. 

A tear rolled down each manly cheek 
As he bid his last good night. 

One tried and true companion— 


That was as far as he got when they spurred their horses and 
he leaned forward in the saddle, racing after them. 

“Reckon the girls’ll be settin’ up fer us?” Owl-head Johnson 
called as their companion came thundering up behind them. of ot 
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He met the gaze of Horsehead’s 


“There is,” young Kansas answered, “a stud-game in some of 
them deadfalls that’s due to suffer when I get to town tonight, 
boys.” 

_A flaring affront to the yellow stars, outraging the surrounding 
night, Horsehead lay asprawl under tall cottonwoods upon the 


river's bank. Passing trail-herds contributed sunburned young 
riders to the sidewalk crowds that milled beneath the wooden 
awnings on either side of the main street. Light gushed upon 
them through wide-open doorways, and floods of mingled sounds 
—the shrill of dance-hall fiddles, the click of chips and billiard- 
balls, the brassy voices of the women. Out beyond the edges of 
the town, where the noises dwindled to a pulsating hum during 
whose lulls you could hear the whispering of the evening wind, 
four rows of silent cowboys lay outstretched benesth long heaps 


of stones. 


town marshal, unperturbed. “You 
didn’t think I'd go to jerk my gun 
for twenty dollars, Chief?” he asked. 


Some persons might have thought 
that graveyard’s population overlarge, 
considering the hamlet’s size. But 
Horsehead owned a rigid moral code. 
The visitor might indulge himself in 
every sin known to Gomorrah of 
old, and no man would say a word 
of reproof—in fact, the visitor who 
did not steep himself in some wicked- 
ness or other was not given so much 
as a passing welcome; but he must 
not discharge his fire- 
arms within the town 
limits. To enforce this 
edict Horsehead kept a 
town marshal; and in or- 
der to make good with 
his constituents, the of- 
ficial, who had a sawed- 
off shotgun handy for 
the purpose, felt it in- 
cumbent on himself to 
slay a cowboy every so 
often. Such towns were 
not uncommon in that 
day, and Bill Scarbor- 
ough was a typical 
specimen of the 
cold-eyed breed who 
passed, in some of 
them, as Lords of 
the High Justice. 
They resembled the 
real frontier peace- 
officer very much as 
the short-card man 
of the period resem- 
bled the old-time 
square gambler. And 
like the former, they 
never took a chance. 

The three companions 
were enjoying their first 
drink in the saloon near- 
est to the hitching-rack 
where they had left their 
ponies, when the Marshal 
entered the place. Young 
Kansas turned from contemplation of the 
back-bar mirror with its pair of polished 
steer horns and its soap-painted mountain 
landscape, and knew him on the instant. 
He would have known him by his eyes, without 
the star. 

“This here’s on me,” Owl-head Johnson was 
saying. Kansas was smiling when he faced the 
bar again. 

“Some one,” he mused, “has told him already. 
Jeff was right.” Bob West pointed a scornful 
finger at his half-filled glass. 

“You don’t call that a drink?” he cried. 

“No,” Kansas answered with a sigh, “but that 
is all I aim to take.” 

They wandered down one side of the street and 
up the other, entering such doorways as gave forth appeal to their 
eager fancies. They met comrades of past seasons upon whom 
they heaped epithets varying in badness with the depth of their 
affection. They bought themselves such things as colored hand- 
kerchiefs, hair-cuts, revolver-cartridges, and whisky at a bit a glass. 
Twice during the early part of the evening Kansas saw the Marshal 
on the outskirts of the crowds which moved before the bars, and 
both times he found those icy gray eyes fixed on him. 

Sometime after ten, at the conclusion of a lively quadrille in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Dance-hall, he sought out his two companions. 

“I’m going to buck the stud-game at the Crystal Palace,” he 
told them. “Come after me at midnight.” 

Marshal Scarborough was talking to a burly floor-manager in 
the back of the long room as Kansas left by the front door, 
but when the cowboy had gone a half-block, he looked over 
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his shoulder and saw the Marshal 
pushing his way through a sidewalk 
group behind him. 

“T sure have got to ride deep 
this evenin’,” he reflected, “for he’s 
out to get my scaip.” 

Yet neither that knowledge, nor 
the memory of the slaying which 
had made him a shining mark for 
such men as Scarborough, marred 
his young serenity. He had done 
his killing in a fair fight defending 
his employer’s herds. As for the 
imminence of any danger now- 
why, such men as Scarborough were 
like rattlesnakes and boggy fords 
and foundered horses, part of one’s 
life; one took them as they came, 
and that was all there was to it. 

Luck settled down upon him in 
the Crystal Palace. If he had not 
been keeping one eye on the goings- 
on in the long room, he would prob- 
ably have thought nothing of it 
when the management changed 
dealers an hour before midnight; 
but as it was, he felt reasonably 
certain that this had come about 
as a direct consequence of a quiet 
conference between the Marshal 
and the gray-mustached proprietor 
at the end of the long bar. So when 
Owl-head Johnson and Bob West 
came hilariously to seek him out 
in accordance with the appointment, 
he was quite ready for the thing 
that took place. 

The new dealer, a sleek-haired, 
rat-eved half-breed, took the chips 
as Kansas shoved them across the 
table to cash in, and counted them 
with swift precision. 

“Two hundred and eleven 
dollars,” he announced, and smiled 
the wrong way of the mouth. There 
was something in his voice, 
although he had not raised it, which 
made the others at the table fall 
silent. “That’s more’n you'd make 
in six months stealin’ cows back in 
Lampasas County.” 

Those who caught the gist of 
that allusion to last summer’s war- 
fare, wherein the ownership of 
range-cattle was at issue, compre- 
hended the fullness of the insult, 
and it was their unostentatious 
movement to one side which turned 
all eyes on Kansas. He had risen 
from his chair and stood looking 
down across the card-littered table 
at the dealer. Thus for a long 
fraction of a second. And then he 
smiled. 

“IT reckon mebbe it is,” he 
answered lightly. “And now I'll take the dinero, if yo’-all are 
through with them little jokes of yours.” 

_The half-breed peeled several greenbacks from a pile before 
him, wetting his fingers on his thin lips as he counted them, 
then placed a silver coin on top of them 

“Two hundred and eleven dollars,” he said aggressiv and 
pushed the money across the table with his left hand. The 
right hand’s lean fingers rested lightly on the drawer wherein 
he kept his gun. Kansas picked up the bills and told them off 
aloud: 

“Hundred, hundred and fifty, hundred and seventy, hund 
and ninety.” 1 
He turned his back upon the dealer as he announced the total, 
and met the cold gaze of Horsehead’s town marshal, unperturbed. 
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He picked up the silver: “Hundred and ninety-one.” 


“You didn’t think I'd go to jerk my gun for. twenty dollars, 


laid his hand on the shoulder of Bob 


Chief?” he asked—and 
“Come on; I’m 


West, who was starting to remonstrate noisily. 
going to buy a drink.” 
~ “Going?” Scarborough called after him as the three cowboys 
were departing a moment later. 
“I reckon,” Kansas answered evenly, “you will hear me when 
I do go.” 
Bob West and Owl-head Johnson made no comment as they 
walked down the sidewalk toward the town’s edge, where their 
ponies were awaiting them. Hilarity had fallen from them, and 
in its place had come a silent alertness. He knew that they 
were biding his word, ready to do their part in what was {0 


come. 
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For according to the unwritten code of those days, when men 
challenged one another to combat as in the age of chivalry, he 


had flung his gage to Scarborough; and everyone within reach 
of his voice had understood the import of his defiance. He was 
going to shoot up Horsehead before he left. 

As to the outcome, he took no thought. The situation had 
confronted him, and he had met it—just as he had to meet many 
another sudden grave issue in this wild life of his—without 
wasting time to reckon on what might lie beyond. Let future 
developments take care of themselves; in the meantime he would 
do what he had set out to do. When they reached the hitching- 
rack in the deep shade of the cottonwoods, he spoke. 

“Lend me your six-shooter, Bob.” The cowboy handed him 
the weapon without a word. “You boys ride back the way we 


The cow-pony’s hoofs scraped on 
the roadway with the abruptness 
of its stop. The rider had seen 
death enough to know it; there 
was no mistaking that limp sprawl. 


came,” Kansas bade them, “and 
wait for me where the road forks, 
two miles out.” 

They started to argue, main- 
taining that it was their right to 
remain beside him, but he shook 
his head. 

“He tried to ambush me, and 
I’ve eat dirt. Now I’ve got to 
play this hand alone.” 

Having no answer for that, they 
wished him luck and rode away. 
When the hoofbeats of their 
ponies grew faint out in the blue 
night, he swung into the saddle 
and turned his horse toward the 
flaring center of the town. 

One dimly lighted square lay 
between him and the glaring door- 
ways. Somewhere beyond that 
block, within the shadows which 
those lamps cast upon the empty 
spaces between buildings, he knew 
that Scarborough would now be 
awaiting him with his sawed-off 
shotgun, according to the custom 
of his cold-eyed breed. As he 
spurred forward, that knowledge 
gave him a sort of reckless satis- 
faction. 

His horse raced down the block, 
and when he came into the next, 
Kansas threw back his head.. He 
gave the long wolf yell and saw 
the sidewalks before him clearing 
as if his voice were a gigantic 
broom which swept whole groups 
of men back through the open 
doorways. For Horsehead’s pop- 
ulace realized the significance of 
that cry and to a man remem- 
bered the fate of bystanders on 
one or two past occasions when 
frolicsome cowboys had started to 
burn powder on the main street. 

A thin stream of flame leaped 
from the muzzle of Bob West’s 
revolver toward the distant stars— 
three times in swift succession, 
then thrice again. Before the last 
heavy report had died away, 
Kansas was thrusting the emptied 
weapon beneath his waistband. 
He pulled his own from its holster. 

Now, as the pony was in the 
middle of a stride, he got sight 
of Scarborough. In the black 
shadows of a vacant lot, so close 
to the ground that only its abrupt 

forward movement betrayed it as a substance other than the 
earth, the Marshal’s form revealed itself. Before it a fan-shaped 
pathway of radiance sifted in from the street between the shade 
of the next building’s wall and the raised sidewalk. 

The right hand of Kansas was sweeping upward from his hip; 
his thumb was on the six-shooter’s hammer, bringing it to the 
full cock. Before the instant had gone by, the sawed-off shot- 
gun flung a lurid splash into the darkness. 

The harsh breath of passing buckshot fanned the cowboy’s 
cheek. He knew that he had reeled a little in the saddle, but 
he was unconscious of his wound. For all of his faculties were 
concentrated on the movement of his own right hand as he 
diverted his aim from the star-flecked heavens to the vague form 
of his assailant. He pulled the trigger. Into the fan-shaped 
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pathway of radiance Marshal Scarborough pitched forward upon 
his face. 

Kansas drew rein. The cow-pony’s hoofs scraped on the hard 
roadway with the abruptness of its stop. The rider turned him 
where he stood and looked upon the prostrate form. He had 
seen death often enough to know it, and there was no mistaking 
that limp sprawl. 

Then he rode forth from Horsehead. Somewhere beyond the 
foothill graveyard, he pulled down his pony to a walk and thrust 
his hand beneath his shirt to feel the hole which a stray buckshot 
had made on entering his side. He explored the place with 
clumsy fingers. 

“Done glanced off along a rib—I reckon it’s lodged somewheres 
in my back.” When he had given himself this diagnosis and 
had made sure that the loss of blood was not dangerous, he 
spurred on and faced the situation as it stood. 

He realized that there was more to it than Scarborough. It 
had begun with last summer’s killing. That had made him worth 
the Marshal’s while. Now he had slain two, and one of them 
wore a star. That meant, for one thing, that he was outlawed 
in this part of Texas—and for another, that wherever the story 
of his deeds was told, he was a marked man. Men would regard 
him as a desperado, and sooner or later some one else would 
seek his life again. So long as he rode where the events of the 
past year were known, he must keep a hand close to his revolver. 

The boys were waiting for him at the forks of the road. While 
they dressed his wound he told them what had happened. 

“Plug up the hole with a wad of axle-grease, and she'll heal 
slick’s a whistle,” Owl-head Johnson said. Kansas buttoned his 
shirt and handed the borrowed revolver back to Bob West. 

“Tell Jeff,” he bade them, “not to look for me. I’m headed 
west.” 


That was in April. 


ONE evening early in July old John Chilson sat on his ranch- 
house porch among the pale plains beyond the Pecos, where 
there was no law. His blunt face was turned eastward, and 
he kept his little eyes on the gray road which wound along the 
flanks of the low bluffs toward the hamlet of Puerta de Luna 
by the river, twenty miles away. 

The cattle king of Lincoln County—that was the name which 


men gave him, for he held two hundred miles of range down 
the wide valley, and the number of his beef-steers was beyond 


his knowledge. In that wild land where rights of property and 
rules of action were, for the most part, defined by rifle-muzzles, 
he still retained, by force of arms, the possession of those leagues 
of pasture which he had wrested from the Indians. With him, 
as with those old feudal barons who had thriven in very much 
the same fashion, there was seldom a month went by that did 
not see his hard-faced riders going forth to exterminate bold 
enemies. 

He watched the road for the return of such a party now. A 
little cloud of dust appeared above the nose of the bluff at the 
farthest bend; and as it advanced around the turn, catching the 
last sun’s rays above the mesa’s summit, the forms of riders 
emerged from beneath it. He counted them: two, four and 
finally a fifth. Then he rose slowly, sighing as one who has 
read good news, and went within the house. 

Some minutes later, through the scuffle of hoofs and the sound 
of the cowboys’ voices by the corrals, he heard footsteps on the 
veranda; his foreman entered. 

“Well, Ben?” the old man asked. 
chair from beside the oilcloth-covered table and perched himself 
upon its back with his feet on the wooden seat. 

“Rudabaugh wont rustle no more of your steers,” he announced, 
and rolled a cigarette. He puffed for some moments in silence, 
holding his folded hands between his knees 

“This feller Kansas,” he went on, “is clean strain. There 
was a while I thought he was going to show plumb yellow.” He 
shook his head. “I never see a man swallow more’n he did 
before he jerked his gun.” 

Old Chilson let his lips relax, and showed his big teeth. 

“Think Rudabaugh knew who he was runnin’ up against?” 

“He said so.” The foreman smiled grimly. ‘The play come 
up in ol’ Griselkowski’s saloon. The five of us was havin’ a 
drink when Rudabaugh come in with half a dozen of them O Z 
rail punchers. He spotted Kansas from the start and headed 
straight for him. Said he done killed that feller in Horsehead 
from behind. And all that Kansas done was laugh. 

“He laughed at the things Rudabaugh called him, and asked 
him if that was the best he could do. Said that down in Texas 


The foreman dragged a ° 
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where he come from, them words went fer pet names, and he 
reckoned he’d take ‘em as sech.”’ 

“And Rudabaugh,” said John Chilson softly, “shore can mis- 
name a man. I mind the time he made me swallow conside’ble 
rough talk which he was handin’ out acrost his six-shooter right 
in front of that there same bar.” 

“Well, he wont cuss you out no more,” the foreman answered 
quietly, “and he wont kill no more of your punchers. Kansas 
done asked him to have a drink. I was plumb disgusted with 
your he-wolf, John. And I reckon Rudabaugh was gettin’ thet- 
a-way himself. He acted like he had begun to think Kansas was 
tco easy to monkey with, and he was in a hurry to get the 
job done. Just pulled his gun and started fer to kill him! The 
lad was standin’ with his back toward him, too—and let him get 
the six-shooter out of the holster before he drilled him betwee 
the eyes. He seen him in the lookin’-glass behind the bar.” Hi 
paused and then, after brief reflection: “Quickest draw J ever 
see.” 

“Them’s the kind of warriors a man needs in this kentry,” 
old Chilson said, and pulled a thick black plug of tobacco from 
his hip pocket. He was worrying off a chunk when the door 
opened, and Kansas stood before them on the threshold. 

“Set down,” the cattleman bade him. “Ben was jest tellin’ 
me.” But the cowboy made no movement to accept the in 
vitation. 

“Pears like my name has got up this way.” He held his eyes 
on Chilson as he was speaking. “And that trouble down in 
Texas—” 

The foreman laughed. 

“The’s a heap of good men along the Pecos that’s been outlawed 
in Texas,” he announced. 

“This here Rudabaugh,” Kansas went on with his eyes still 
on the cow-man, “seemed to know all about it.” 

John Chilson spat cheerfully. 

“Reckon he did,” he answered. 

“Did you-all know that he knew?” The question came with a 
disarming gentleness. The cattle king of Lincoln County rubbed 
his grizzled chin reflectively. 

“We sort of figgered that-a-way,” he said at length. 

“Then”—the young fellow’s voice hardened, but there was no 
anger in his eyes; they were a little weary as. they looked into 
those of his employer—“I want my time.” 

He caught up his own horse before darkness had settled down, 
and he did not stop for supper. but rode straight away into the 
West. Once, toward morning, when they were passing a ranch- 
house, the pony lagged perceptibly, and as he touched him with 
the spur— 

“Not for a long ways yet,” the cowboy said. 
keep shovin’ or.” 


“We got to 


HE night wore by, and the rays of the rising sun fell upon 

his back. That day he found a sheep-herder watching his 
flock and made camp with him: then he pressed on again through 
the bare hills that climbed toward the timber-crowned summits 
of the main divide. The pony was going footsore; he made up 
his mind to give it a few days’ rest before he struck off by 
that route toward the setting sun. 

So when he rode down into the tree-dotted swale and found 
the feed knee-high at the White Oaks Springs, he told the two 
prospectors at the little peeled-log cabin which was tucked away 
in this nook under Baxter Mountain, his intention to make camp. 
And they accepted him after the manner of their kind, without 
comment or question. 

To his way of thinking, they were strange men. He could 
not tell whether they were old or young; a hairy, bearded twain, 
bent-backed, and with the habit of silence strong upon them. 
They never took the trouble to ask him his name, but christened 
him as the fancy seized them; sometimes they called him Bud 
and sometimes Jack, but in the end his soft drawl impressed them 
somewhat, and they settled down on “Texas.” He took a sort 
of indulgent interest in their endless toil. Every morning, when 
they had washed down their weighty flapjacks with some villainous 
decoction which they called coffee, they loaded a mouse-colored 
burro with two kegs of water at the spring and drove him to 
the diggings in the sun-baked gulch two miles away. 

There they labored with pick and shovel, gathering grave! 
from among the hot rocks, or crouched for weary hours over 
a rocker, which looked for all the world like a little homemade 
cradle. There was in this endless routine a monotony which 
sometimes strained the cowboy’s easy tolerance. And when thev 
gathered the scanty teaspoonful of (Continued on page 111 





When Nature dons spring uniform 
And bees are in the clover, 

The baseball trainer blooms in camp 
And looks the cripples over. 

Doc’ thinks the robins cannot sing 
Till he’s *‘adjusted” every wing! 

He tinkers with Dame NK ature’s. spine, 
‘And sives the daisies iodine. 


L’Envor 


Let blossoms bloom and poets sing— 
Some funny things occur in spring: 
Ad timid mouse creeps out to play, 


And ‘Doc adjusts its vertebrae! 


—Sung by Lefty Williams 
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OC’ BLINKER BURKE was aware that it was spring at 

Laureldale. The same old boils were blooming on the neck 
of Peewee Patterson, and old Bill Turner’s million-dollar arm 
squeaked like a rusty gate. 

Beyond the training-quarters, green hills blushed under the 
amorous embrace of poppies; the iridescent dove cooed to its 
mate; golden buttercups lifted their tiny chalices of dew; and in 
the orchards, the robins— Oh, well, let ‘em sing! 

The room was long and low, littered with training-camp im- 
pedimenta, and reeking with the fumes of liniment. A dozen men, 
in various stages of undress, sat around on trunks and gloomily 
awaited their turns on the rubbing table. 

Blinker wiped the perspiration from his forehead, took a fresh 
grip on the naked shoulders of catcher Darrow, and exerted his 
full strength. 

( rack- —crack—crack / 

Patterson, midget infielder, looked up from a sporting page. 

“Sounds like the Fourth of July,” he observed. ‘Doc’, aint 
that just the way a man’s neck pops when they hang him?” 

“Not exactly,” said Blinker. “It goes more like this.” 

Darrow struggled futilely to free himself. 


“Lemme up!” he howled. “Semebody slip me a gun! Say, if 
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this guy’s a trainer, I’m John L. Sullivan! Look out, Doc’, you—” 

The rest of his protest was smothered by a bath-towel. The 
trainer calmly continued his spinal manipuiations. 

Lefty Williams leaned over and whispered in the ear of Rube 
Ferguson: 

“Truck had a lotta nerve to taik like that when Doc’s got hold 
of him.” 

Ferguson grunted scornfully. “That aint merve—that’s 
ignorance. There you are! What I tell you?” 

Loud groans from the prostrate Darrow indicated that Doc’ 
was wreaking vengeance. Lefty Williams slipped out a side door, 
and gave the glad tidings to those who were pitching horseshoes 
on the tennis court. 

“Hey!” he bawled. 
over!” . 

They accepted the invitation en masse. Doc’s osteopathic ex- 
periments were one of the joys of spring, always providing they 
were being tried out on somebody else. As Rube Ferguson put it, 
Doc’ knew more about human anatomy than a Jap wrestler! 

The newcomers beheld the club’s first-string catcher flat on 
his stomach, gasping under the weight of the trainer, who was 
bouncing up and down on his victim’s spine. 


just 


“Doc’s got a new adjustment! Come on 
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Miss Morris was rolling 
up her sleeves. She 
motioned quietly to Fer- 
guson. “Now, if you'll 
open the chest, please?” 


“*Atta boy, Doc’!” 
they whooped. “Ride 
im, cowboy! ’At’s the 
ol’ adjustment, Blinker! 

Stay with him, Doc! 
Wa-hoo!” 

Blinker ignored the 
advice of the gallery. 
All in due time he dis- 
mounted, liberated his 
victim and held up one 
finger, barber-fashion, 
to Patterson. 

“Next!” 

Peewee drew a deep 
breath, and peeled. 

“Arm’s feelin’ pretty 
good today, Doc’,” he 
confided. “She goes 
around just like a 
clock; see? Don’t 
need an adjustment, 

Doc’. Just the little 
old rub. You know, 
Doc’, just the—” 

“Lie down,” com- 
manded Blinker. “I 
know what you need.” 

The midget sighed 
and surrendered. Over 
the rubbing-table bent 
the trainer. 

A great man, Doc’ 

Blinker! He was 
thirty-five, unmarried, 
muscled like Abdul the 
Turk, and costumed 
like a motion-picture 
director — leather put- 
tees and white sport 
shirt, open at the 
throat. He knew far 
more about spring than 
Shakespeare. 

Permit us to rise a 
moment in behalf of 
the most important and the least understood figure in our national 
game. The baseball trainer is an osteopathic rose condemned to 
blush unseen and waste his sweetness on the clubhouse air. No 
press photographer ever takes his picture; no sporting editor ever 
writes kim up; no bleacher mob ever bellows his praise; yet he 
wins many a pennant just the same. 

Some trainers, it is true, reach the height of their art when they 
hang out undershirts on the clubhouse clotheslines, but Doc’ 
Blinker was not one of these. McGovern’s trainer was the man 
who restored the injured Patterson to the line-up in three days 
when physicians predicted the midget would be out for two weeks. 
It was Blinker who found out what was wrong with Scotty 
McTavitt’s arm and sent the heartbroken veteran back to the 
majors to win a World’s Series, and explode forever the theory 
that they never come back! 

Some day ask a baseball manager how it is possible for him to 
take thirty men, gathered from all parts of the country, differing 
in age, temperament and religion, and mold them into a smooth- 
running harmonious machine, capable of standing up under seven 
months of daily combat on the ball-field despite all the difficulties 
to which the professional ball-player is subject. If he is a 
manager like Brick McGovern, he will direct your attention to 
@ man in shirtsleeves who sits by the clubhouse window like a 
mother waiting for her children to come in from their play so 


The Spring Mouse 


that she may bind up their injuries and listen to their troubles. 
Doc’ Blinker not alone put thirty men into condition every 
spring and kept them that way all season, but he was house-mother 


and father-confessor to Brick McGovern’s official family. Men 
confided in him when they wouldn’t disclose their troubles to the 
manager. On the rubbing-table they confessed their domestic 
difficulties, and bared their souls as nakedly as their bodies. Thus 
Blinker learned how to administer soothing syrup as well as iodine. 
Further, he was the property clerk, lord of the laundry, keeper of 
uniforms, distributor of the mail, and the man to whom every- 
one turned for pen and ink, stationery, postage stamps, matches— 
and “five berries till pay-day.” That is all you need to know 
about Blinker’s profession. 

Now, concerning this particular spring at Laureldale, which 
promised to be much like any other: The camp was filled as 
usual with fresh young bushers, muscle-bound veterans, and re- 
cruits from Eastern leagues who were homesick for absent wives 
and children. For three days the trainer sweated over the rubbing- 
board, anointing, adjusting, bandaging, manipulating—striving to 
make it possible for every man to hold his job. Then spring, in 
the infinity of her wisdom, directed Doc’s talents along unusual! 
lines. 

Her name was Rosalie Morris, but Rube Ferguson referred t: 
her as “Lil’ Miss Mouse,” and as a training-camp is always the 
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place where nicknames are bestowed, this one was generally 
accepted. Rube showed good judgment, at that! 

Rosalie suggested a mouse. She was a timid little thing, 
scurrying around in the dining-room with the other waitresses, and 
taking frightened nibbles at the fruit-cake of fellowship. Every- 
body enjoyed kidding her because she was most certainly a 
“busher” at the game. 

Blinker noticed with professional interest that Miss Mouse 
appeared to have a weak shoulder. He meant, of course, to speak 
to her about it, but he postponed the matter becavse the “regu- 
lars’ needed his attention first. 

The club was at lunch in the hotel dining-room on the fourth 
day. Rosalie came staggering in from the kitchen with a heavily 
laden tray. She was small and frail, and her burden was large 
and heavy. Her shoulder declined to assume the responsibility any 
longer. She made a gallant effort to avert disaster, but Peewee 
Patterson, smartest shortstop in the minors, saw that she wasn’t 
going to make the play. 

“Heads up, everybody!” he yelled. 
the ball, Doc’. It’s all yours!” 

But Blinker was a trainer, not a shortstop. He fumbled the 
tray, and nine bowls of soup descended in his lap! For a few 
seconds the celebrated Blinker sat there. bathed in warm vermi- 
celli, whiie everyone scrambled up to view the wreckage. Then 


“Look out below! Grab 


the dining-room resounded to the jubila- 
tion of youth, and Doc’ blew up! Never 
before was such language heard outside 
of a baseball dugout when the umpire 
has missed one. Long after the little 
waitress had fled and Peewee Patterson 
had been hauled out from under a table, 
3rick McGovern’s conscientious trainer 
was still talking. 

However, no bali-player permits any 
long-continued interruption at meal-time. 
Though Miss Mouse remained in retire- 
ment, Rube Ferguson, clown of the ball- 
field, donned apron and took her place. 
Then, even Blinker, reappearing shortly in 
the glory of fresh costume, had to join 
in the laughter. Rube wabbled around 
the dining-room, faking distress, and leav- 
ing a trail of joy and mashed potatoes 
behind him. Gleefully the club coached 
him with the familiar slogans of the ball- 
field: 

“Play it safe, Rube! 
ball! ’Atta ol’ kid! 
near you!” 

Thus are life’s little tragedies in a 
spring training-camp dismissed with a 
laugh. But the little waitress was not 
fortified with baseball philosophy. Phys- 
ical distress and mortification do not 
make for laughter, even though it is spring 
at Laureldale. 


Hang on to that 
Steady! Nobody 


BELINKER was sitting on the porch of 

his cottage late that afternoon staring 
at purple shadows creeping into the vine- 
yards on the distant hills, and wondering 
how he was going to get rid of the winter 
“marble” that had formed in Bill Turner’s 
right elbow. Patterson dropped into a 
chair beside the trainer. 

“Vou razzed that little dame too hard, 
Doc’,”’ Peewee confided. “I understand 
she has a ‘bum arm—neuritis or some- 
thing. That’s why she dropped the tray.” 

“What’s that?” said Blinker. “Bum 
arm? Gosh, that’s right! Her shoulder 
was all tied up like Jake Cassidy’s. Well, 
I can’t think of everything! Where is 
she?” 

“Hiking down the road,” said Pee- 
wee. “She's quit. You scared her to 
death. Course, it aint my business, but 
that’s chasing a cripple out of camp 
pretty quick. If every guy who had 

‘a sore arm was given the bum’s rush, 
Brick wouldn’t have no ball-club.” 

Blinker frowned. 

“She had no business ducking out without seeing me! I'l 
bet it’s only a misplaced ligament pressing against the nerves— 
either that or she’s got a muscle caught under the shoulder- 
blade. Five doctors couldn't locate Bill Tabor’s trouble, but I 
found it, didn’t I?” 

“You sure did!” acknowledged Peewee. 
old Bill wouldn’t be in uniform.” 

It needed only a compliment like that to spur Blinker along 
the path of professional duty. He arose and craned his neck 
along the dusty road that led toward town. 

“How long ago did she leave?” he asked. 

“Not so very long,” said Peewee. “Guess she’s about reached 
second base.” 

Doc’ nodded briskly. 

“Go in and get your letters; they’re on my desk. But don't 
monkey with my instruments. Some skunk used one of my 
lances to clean out his pipe. If I ever get him on the rubbing- 
table, he’ll never get off. Tell Brick I'll be back in a little while.” 

Five minutes later Doc’ was hurrying down the road on the 
trail of the deserter. He spotted the object of his search halfway 
to the station. Rosalie, scurrying along under the weight of a 
suitcase, looked back in answer to his call, and recognized with 


“If it wasn’t for you, 
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considerable alarm the identity of her pursuer. She quickened her 


pace. 

“Hey, you!” bawled the trainer. “What do you think this is 
—a relay race? Pull up a minute! I’m not going to hurt you!” 

She ran a little faster. Blinker swore under his breath, and 
also broke into a run. Being in much the better condition of the 
two, the trainer overhauled the fugitive. Miss Mouse swung 
around, and prepared to wield the suitcase. 

Blinker calmly pried the weapon from her hand. 

“Forget it!” he admonished. “Come on back to camp, and 
I'll fix you up. Why didn’t you tell me you had a bum arm? 
Didn’t you know that sore arms are my candy?” 

The two looked at each other. Rosalie could not have been 
more than twenty-five. The afternoon wind blew soft strands 
of dark hair across tired features and a rebellious little chin. 
Somewhere in a near-by orchard, a meadow lark began to sing. 

“You give me my suitcase!” she pleaded. “I don’t know what 
you're talking about, but I’m certainly not going back there.” 

Blinker sighed. He didn’t know much about women, except 
that they had the reputation of all being left-handers. But hav- 
ing gone thus far, Doc’ was not the sort of man to turn back. 

“Sister, you aint going to jump this club till I take a look at 
that arm,” he told her. “What’s one error? Ty Cobb drops ’em, 
don’t he? It don’t mean a thing. Come on back!” 

“T w-wont,” said Miss Mouse, but she was weakening. 
had no right to insult me.” 

“I know it,” he answered. “That’s why I came after you. 
Saw you had a bad shoulder the first day, but I forgot about it.” 

“It’s neuritis.” 

“Neuritis, nothin’,” said Doc’. 
probably got a pork chop—”’ 

“A what?” 

“Pork chop,” he repeated. “The rhomboideus major gets 
knotted under the scapula sometimes and adheres to the bone. 
If you was a pitcher, you'd know all about it. I'll fix you up. 
Report to me tomorrow morning at nine o’clock with Tim Don- 
lin’s wife. I’m curing her of rheumatism.” 

“But—” 

Blinker silenced her. 

“This is a spring training-camp. You aint the only one that’s 
out of condition. What do you think I’m here for? Now, don’t 
waste my time arguing. You're going back, and that’s all there 
is to it!” 

He set off for the hotel at a brisk pace. Rosalie opened her 
mouth three times, but no words formed. Instead, a pink flush 
suffused the pale cheeks, much as the apple blossoms paint the 
trees in spring. Destiny, in the form of a baseball trainer, was 
striding off with her belongings. She hesitated a moment, and 
then scurried timidly in the trail of Blinker. 


“You 


“Under that shoulder-blade you 


F course, the boys had a lot of fun out of it. But they were 

wise enough to restrain themselves lest Doc’ punish them on 

the rubbing-table. They learned the details from Tim Donlin, 

whose wife was present when Rosalie Morris took her first treat- 
ment. 

“The old lady tells me they had a hell of a time,” said Tim. 
“The girl wouldn’t put her arm around Doc’s neck the way he 
wanted, and he was going to spank her. But finally the Missus 
came forward, and between her and Blinker, the patient didn’t 
have no show. Look out for your job, Lefty; Doc’s going to 
make a pitcher out of that girl.” 

Blinker condescended to explain his diagnosis to Peewee Pat- 
terson: 

“VYe-ah, it was a pork chop, all right! You know—same 
trouble that Lefty Williams had two years ago when he couldn’t 
raise his arm. She'll be O. K. in about three treatments. Can 
you imagine them bunk doctors callin’ that neuritis!” 

“Tt’s awful,” agreed Peewee. “Say, you better take a look at 
Jimmy Hanlon. He tried to stop a dog-fight this morning, and 
got his thumb chewed. He’s scared to go near you!” 

Blinker was disgusted. 

“He ought to be scared! Any guy who hasn’t got sense enough 
to keep out of a dog-fight, don’t belong on no ball-club. I hope 
he swells up so big they can’t get him in a coffin.” 

Nevertheless he went immediately in search of Hanlon and 
scared that unfortunate athlete out of a season’s growth. Later 
he spent an hour working on an ambidextrous young pitcher from 
Canada who showed up in camp with a torn muscle in one shoul- 
der and a cold in the other. 

“The only ball-player in the world with two sore arms,” pro- 


tested Blinker. “Brick, that boy belongs in a museum!” 


The Spring Mouse 


Never in his life had Doc’ Blinker beheld such a crop of spring 
afflictions. But as the days went by, he became gradually con- 
scious of a growing interest in his latest patient. 

Deny Blinker credit, if you-will, for the cure of Rosalie Mor- 
ris. No one ever gave him credit for anything, so what does it 
matter? Attribute her improvement to the hotel mud-baths, or 
to the warm breath of spring, or the recuperative qualities of 
youth! Blinker was accustomed to having his patients deny that 
he had helped them. The ball-player doesn’t live who wont at- 
tribute a bad throw in the critical part of a game to a “sore 
arm.” All trainers appreciate that! 

But Miss Mouse was not a ball-player. She was a woman, 
with all the instincts of her sex, and she was not deaf to the call 
of the robins, nor blind to the appeal of wild flowers. 

Doc’ Blinker, the man who helped everyone, had broken a 
hole in the social barrier of the training-camp, and Miss Morris 
emerged timidly. Kind old Brick McGovern had a lot of fun 
signing the little waitress to a pitcher’s contract, but it was 
Blinker who helped the most. 


N the evenings, when the spring moon bathed Laureldale in 

green and silver, and the field-mice ventured from their nests, 
Brick McGovern’s athletes gathered in the clubhouse to test 
their skill at jackpots with a two-bit limit. Blinker objected to 
closed windows and tobacco-laden atmosphere. Therefore he sat 
on the hotel porch, and discussed with the waitress the résponsi- 
bilities of his cailing. 

Underneath his professional mask Cornelius Burke was very 
human, and not at all a bad-looking fellow. His eyelids blinked 
occasionally, but that was only because they always felt the strain 
of facial grimaces at the rubbing-table. Never ‘having enjoyed 
before the pleasure of an interested amd sympathetic auditor 
Doc’ told his life history, bared his ambitions, and expounded his 
theories of medicine. May he be forgiven if he blundered occa 
sionally when describing the four hundred muscles of the human 
body. Blinker’s heart was none the less in the right place. 

As for Miss Morris, she did not seem to mind Doc’s long- 
winded medical discourses. Strange things happen in the spring 
at Laureldale. The pink deepened in her cheeks; her eyes became 
dreamy and limpid, and around the prim academic features, dark 
hair now rippled in a softening frame. A little later a bit of 
scarlet bloomed at her throat, with another dash of color at her 
waist. Only the women observed how the thing was done, but 
every man on the ball club was aware that “Lil’ Miss Mouse. 
to quote Rube Ferguson, came ‘damn’ near being major material.” 

Brick McGovern, wandering in the hotel grounds one evening 
found himself an accidental eavesdropper, and he retreated hastil; 
lest he laugh out loud. Blinker was explaining just how it was 
possible for him to sit near a clubhouse window during a ball- 
game, and tell by the way a man slid into second base, exact 
what muscle would need attention that night. 

“You like to help the boys, don’t you?” Miss Morris said 
softly, looking off into the darkness. “You're a born doctor!” 

Overhead the stars quivered against deep green velvet, and the 
air was like wine. From high in the hills a coyote called to its 
mate. Peewee Patterson was in the parlor behind them, nego- 
tiating on the piano with one finger, “Lonesome Blues.” From 
somewhere near the clubhouse Rube Ferguson’s rich tenor floated 
toward them: 


“Oh, she wore silk socks 

And a pale-blue sweater, 

And she winked at me, 

And she should ’a’ known better, 

For, dog my cats, I’m a lil’ go-getter, 
Oh, Jo-siah!” 


Doc’ stirred restlessly. He was vaguely aware of strange im- 
pulses which he couldn’t diagnose. He was in the same plight 
as a man who knows he has overlooked something but can’t 
think what it is. Mentally he checked off various items in an 
effort to determine wherein he had been neglectful. The new 
bath-towels had been sterilized; he had telephoned for more lini- 
ment, inspected Jimmy Hanlon’s finger, and reminded Brick Mc- 
Govern to arrange transportation for the new outfielder from Ne- 
braska. Still he wasn’t satisfied. 

“Guess I'd better take a look at Donlin,” he said, getting up 
“Tim’s got a pretty bad charley-horse. If I don’t loosen it up 
for him, he wont get much sleep. You'd better go inside too, or 
you'll be getting cold in that arm.” 

He trudged off in the direction of the clubhouse. Miss Morris 
delayed until the darkness had swallowed him and the crunch of 
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“The boys were so human,” explained Miss Morris, “and | was almost one of them. You don’t know what it meant.” 


lis steps upon the gravel path had faded. Then she looked at 
he spring moon for inspiration, and finding no suggestion there, 
tired to her room. 


HE god of baseball is a harsh taskmaster. Under the gay 
camaraderie that cloaks a training-camp, the shadows of 
tragedy ever lurk. Men compete against one another under the 
watchful eye of a manager who must dismiss his own brother 
if a better man appears. It is the place where the busher’s bright 
dream is blasted and the hero of former days goes down battling 
vainly against the skill of a younger man who may be his best 
friend. The destiny of wives and children is settled by the 
strength of a man’s arm in spring, or the suppleness of his legs 
and the keenness of his batting eye. May Blinker Burke be ex- 
cused therefore if he labored so hard and earnestly at his chosen 
profession that he failed to diagnose his own symptoms, or- realize 
at once that Miss Morris seemed to be undergoing a relapse. 
The little waitress had emerged from her spiritual hiding-place 
just so far, but now she was scurrying back. The bloom on her 
cheeks was not so apparent. 
Peewee Patterson, hero of many an exploit on the diamond, 
spoke about it to Rube Ferguson at batting-practice one morning. 
‘That girl kind of bothers me. Seems like she wants to be 
human and don’t know how to. You know, Doc’ aint a bad guy, 


either. He helped her a lot, and she was pretty grateful. 
thought that maybe—well, you know!” 

Ferguson nodded gravely. 

“They'd make a funny battery,” he cemmented. “She feeds 
us and he rubs us. But the signs don’t look good. Trainers and 
dectors bat in the same league; their ambition in life is to cut 
off some guy’s leg.” 

“T suppose so,” sighed Peewee. 

The daily workouts lengthened into practice games, and the 
regular line-up began to materialize. One ofter another, young 
pitchers were farmed out to other leagues; veterans rounded into 
form or were released; the training grind quickened, and the 
club became a machine animated by the spirit of baseball alone. 
Rosalie Morris toiled in the dining-room, catering to the gastro- 
nomical necessities of the flesh which Blinker anointed with the 
sweat of his brow. Nighttimes the crickets still chirped their in- 
vitation; the stars laughed on: and a puzzled moon, peering down 
upon Laureldale, beheld a learned trainer explaining to a little 
waitress why most ball-players are afflicted with stomach trouble. 
Thus time passed, and the final week in camp unfolded. 

Tragedy flashed out of a blue sky on a balmy spring morning— 
struck in the absence of Blinker Burke, and so quick!y that 
Laureldale was stunned. Doc’ had gone into town with Tom 
Baker to secure an X-ray photograph (Continued on page 138) 
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By REUBEN MAURY 


Illustrated by ‘R. L, Lambdin 


HEY were two men together, at an end of the world—together, 
and yet each one of them was alone. Both were looking for gold. 

Neither had had part in or knowledge of the other’s coming. and 
one had raged within himself when he found the other there 

Their particular worid’s end was a bald spot in the pines forty- 
two miles north by west from Catton Jaw. A ragged T-shaped 
waste of wire grass and outcropping rocks, its horns traced the crest 
of a hogback for half a mile, and its narrow leg sprawled 
down into a coulée where a spring simmered. This was the 
lone gash. For unreckoned miles around, the mellowing 
green of the pines was scarless, marshaled upward over all the 
foothills to the horizon’s peaks that flamed in snow 

Flailing winds prevailed on the bald place; hammers of 
air that beat down from the snow-fields, and were only 
slightly stayed in their beating by the forests. The time 
was summer, but the sun doled out only mild warmth and 
flinty light. The land was stark northern 

The men had arrived within three days of each 
other, Wulf striking in from the northwest out of 
Baldo, Thorsen trekking from Catton Jaw by way 
of the McHutton trail and virgin timber 

Gold was the object 
of their seeking, the w hy 
and wherefore of the’r 
pilgrimage. But over and 
above that, transcending 
even the hope of gold 
Ector Thorsen’s purpose 
was spiritual—to wrest , PONE Ba 
peace out of pain. Men FEL LAM, \)] lho raeTEN 


and women, the clatter 
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A force inside him, born of tears, raised Thorsen’s 
all-forgiving atms to receive the tattered and drenched 
and blackened thing which slumped against him. 


and rush of the towns, had become a rasping to his nerves, so that 
he longed to get away from them. Why it was that they galled him 
so, he did not know; but it was the fact. ‘ 

And just when the feeling was worst, had come that hushed inter- 
view in Dan Pedersen’s saloon at Catten Jaw with the quarter-breed 
trapper out of Fort Davisson. Thorsen had done the man a very 
considerable good turn; and for reward he got the bald spot’s secret. 

“She’s just under the grass-roots in them pines around there, this 
here stuff is,” the trapper had said. “Wire gold, in little stringers, 
mainly. Now an’ then a fella runs on a sizable nugget.” 

Once one reached the place, the finding of the metal would’ be a 
mere matter of scratching about with pick and shovel; this the 
quarter-breed averred unswervingly, and gave many minute direc- 
tions for getting there. Look at him, if his words sounded hollow 
hadn't he been able to forget the traps and trails for thirteen months 
after that time he and his partner, Spard, had happened through 
there together? And they hadn’t stripped the district, by any means. 

“Spard used to claim,” the man declared, “as how it was the hand 
of Manitou that'd scraped that there hump so clean—bein’ as it’s the 
only bare place in so dam’ many miles of pines around, and windy 
and lonely and what-all. But ‘then, he was full-blood, Spard was, 
with a raft of them ideas.” 

Why hadn’t they gone back, if gold remained? And where was 
Spard now? The quarter-breed became shruggingly vague. As for 
going back, a fella liked the woods and all; winter followed summer, 
and—you know. Spard had gone out to the Coast, and had never 
been heard from since, and all that was years ago. More than likely 
he was dead. Dead or alive, he certainly couldn’t have talked—or, 
as the trapper put it, shot off his mouth. The secret was too valr- 
able. It was a hundred-to-one bet that no one else knew of this 
here gold-country. 

A spot which was lonely and windy the year round, fully forty 
miles out of Catton Jaw—or, one might say, forty miles beyond the 
world’s outposts. A place which no sane person, not knowing the 
hidden attraction, could want to visit. Thus Thorsen had medi- 
tated. The money to be made, if the man he had befriended spoke 
truly, was of course desirable. But he was drawn chiefly by the 
chance that there he could be alone. 

He had hired Pete Smuck at Catton Jaw to haul in for him, 
on pack-mules, a ten months’ stock of food staples and sundry 
digging-tools, axes, blankets, candles and matches. Into the 
expedition had gone his entire capital, save for a single five- 
dollar bill. He had made the grinding three-day trip with 
Smuck through the woods of early June toward his place of 
hoped-for peace. 

Spard, wherever the fool might be, must have shot off 
his mouth. No other theory was reasonable to explain 
the calamity that greeted him. 

At the journey’s end, plodding through the pines into 
the open, they had had sight of another man—-a heathen 

in the sanctuary. A tall, genial, blond scala- 
wag, he was, who, seeing them, had left his 
piled dunnage on the hill above the coulée 
and come running down to shake hands and 
offer cigarettes. 

“Oh, hell!” Thorsen had thought, clamp- 
ing his teeth to dam the words that were 
tearing at his tongue. 

But his money had gone into the mule- 
train, and he could not turn back now. 

Each man, thereafter, lived in a squat, 
stanch shack of yellow pine logs. The 
shacks stood on the hogback’s slope about 

ninety feet apart, facing down- 
hill toward the spring. Wult 
in the beginning, had proposed 
building a larger cabin for 
both; but Thorsen, out of the 
rage that possessed him at find- 
ing another there, 

had refused. 
So each had built 
his own shelter, with 
logs dragged out of 
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the encircling woods, peeled, squared at the ends and bullied into 
place on the mounting structures—chinking the cracks with mud 
and grass, sodding the roof, and claying in one Small, precious 
windowpane. It happened that the windows faced each other, 
across the ninety-foot space. 

So they had come, then, and there they were, at this end of 
the world, a place bared by the hand of Manitou (so Spard said) 
to every wind that howled. Two men together, yet how essen- 
tially alone! 

“Get the gold,” had been Thorsen’s thought the moment he 
spied Wulf from the pines’ edge in the coulée. “Get the gold 
and go. To hell with everything! A man can’t get away. 
People everywhere.” 

And through the days that followed, his disappointed brain, 
turning to a baser hope since it could not have its great desire, 
had hummed the hammering refrain: 

“Get the gold, and go. Get the gold and go!” 


Yet a friendship, of a sort, grew up between them. It was 
chiefly of Wulf’s building, for Thorsen made no advances. 

“Come over and have a smoke!” Wulf would call from his 
cabin doorway after supper. 

A big yellow-haired man perhaps thirty years old, dressed like 
Thorsen in flannel and corduroy, his strong, good-natured face 
burned as brown as fair skin ever becomes, he would hold up 
before him a package of cigarettes: and Thorsen would walk 
over, with fewer misgivings every night. He was fond of ciga- 
rettes, but had brought none with him, while Wulf in the begin- 
ning had twenty-five cartons. 

“Sit down,” the interloper would urge heartily. and in the 
prismatic sunsets that burned and died along the snow-peaks they 
traded many experiences. 

But the word “gold” never passed between them. 

There were mornings when they issued from their cabins at 
the same moment, each carrying his pick and shovel and lunch- 
bucket. Yet they waved a formal greeting. Sometimes, even, 
their trails crossed in the prospecting of the district, and once 
they worked side by side in a gully under the pines during a 
whole afternoon. But the thing which consumed the thoughts 
of each, the yellow wire each sought with laboring body and 
straining eves. was never mentioned. 

Wulf could afford to be friendly; Thorsen decided that point 
early. He based his conclusions on a handsome sleeping-bag the 
other owned. This was a great sheath of soft, thick leather, 
lined with bearskin, with beaded breathing holes and a drawstring 
of flawless rawhide. It sprawled majestically on the pine-bough 
mattress of Wulf’s bunk. 

“That?” Wulf said, answering Thorsen’s question. 
me back three hundred and a qvarter. Got it from 
just for this trip. How do you like it?” 

Thorsen liked it. The bag was built to fend away the wildest 
storm the snow-peaks could hurl against it, and it was a thing 
of beauty. As for himself, he had blankets enough, but a sleep- 
ing-bag would have been better. He had wanted-to buy one 
when he was outfitting, but had not had the price. 

Yes, Wulf could afford to be cordial, Thorsen argued; the 
chance was that he was merely a rich man with a taste for ad- 
venture, who had struck out for this place on the impulse bred 
by Spard’s accursed chatter. 

Still, it was not unpleasant to sit with Wulf in the sunset. 
The man had always some entertaining tale to spin, and he 
resolutely would not force’ his company on one. Thorsen felt 
that he could refuse to come over whenever he wanted to, yet 
give his neighbor no offense. He was never grumpy, as Thorsen 
often was, after a day in the pines; yet he was no professional 
joy-monger. 

“Wulf’s all right,’ Thorsen found himself thinking one day 
when they had been on the bald spot a month. “I like him. 
Might be kind of lonely if he wasn’t around.” And it surprised 
him much to be feeling thus. “I hope he finds the gold,” he de- 
cided, “—if I do too.” 

For in this matter Thorsen, at least, was having no luck. 
Summer rushed now to its generous climax, in wild flowers un- 
ending and warm green of the pines; yet he had found not a 
thread of the yellow wire in all his scratchings. 

His brain had long since given up its insistent hammering of 
“Get the gold and go!” He had fled from people into the silence, 
only to find a man waiting to greet him at the trail’s end. The 
bitterness of it had been almost overpowering at first. Yet now 
his mind sang only: “Get the gold; get the gold!” He did not 
care to think of what he would do after he had found the gold. 
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He wondered how Wulf was faring—wanted to ask him, now 
that he felt so friendly toward this man who had invaded the 
haven. But on the doorstep that evening the question stuck 
in his throat. They had been silent too long; the pretense must 
be kept up that both had casually wandered here. 

In late July, the Day came. Grotesquely simple was the act 
that touched off the fuse—the mere shutting of a door. 

Ector Thorsen had turned toward home after another unprofit 
able day. The northern twilight, which would be long, was 
growing flint cold. 

This evening, more eagerly than ever before, he was looking 
forward to the after-dinner smoke and talk with Wulf. Strange 
how that blond sharer of the silence had worked into his liking. 

He gained the rim of the trees which belted the clearing. As 
he passed into the open, he spied Wulf. The man was standing 
in his doorway, just back of the threshold, his yellow head bowe 
slightly under the top frame, which was slung a bit too low for 
his height. 

Wulf’s hand was on the door-latch. Thorsen caught his ey: 
and smiled. Wulf waved, hastily it seemed, even impatient); 
and then shut the door. 

The vision of that flat yeliow oblong of pine splits folding into 
place like a card, the shutting of that physical door, had the 
effect of opening a door in the mind of Ector Thorsen. 

It was a door giving on a mental chamber where dwelt and 
brooded baleful things, things misted in memory, and almost 
forgotten in his new friendship with Braden Wulf—things, never- 
theless, which had played the chiefest part in making Thorsen the 
sort of man he was. 

Flash pictures came, cne on the heels of another, as from 
magic lantern: 


HS world possessed no dearer face than hers. It was she who 

read to him about Hamsel and Gretel, and the fairy Peri- 
Banu, and Snow-White, sleeping the days away in the beautif, 
casket, gnome-attended. She thrilled and laughed with him over 
the glamorous adventurings of Sinbad. (“But why couldn’t they 
just kill the old rocs, Mother-dear?”) 

She told him that the State capital was named Madison, 
M-a-d-i-s-o-n. This seemed inconsequential, until she added that 
there was a wonderful big school there, where he should go some 
day if “things” went well, to learn why the stars rose and set 
and what made the stream over in the lower field keep changing 
its snaky course. 

Of nights she sang to him about one Daddy, who had gone 
hunting after a rabbit-skin in which to wrap some baby, Bunting 
by name. From what he knew of rabbits, this Bunting must 
have been incredibly small, even for a baby. She made him say 
his prayers, and then left him to the dark and his dreams, closivg 
the door 

Uncle Nelson Thornquist held his small hand in a big, lumpy 
one, squeezing gently now and then. For his part, little Ector 
was saying desperately to himself, over and over, a set of words 
Mr. Winsell had declaimed a time ago: “And this mortal sha! 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written—” 

That was all he could remember. The most you could say for 
them was that they were English words, without much meaning. 
But if you kept saying them off pauselessly under your breath, 
and thought hard about them as you did so, they helped you not 
to think of the Other Thing. But nevertheless, you had to think 
of that a little——a good deal, in fact. 

Later, he was trudging alongside Uncle Nelson Thornquist in 
the line of people that moved slowly through a wintry sunlight. 
Presently he heard the door close, with the old familiar squeak 
which always came just before the latch clicked. Out of the 
grown-ups’ veiled talk, he had divined that that particular door 
would not again close on him, going in or out. 


HORSEN had covered half the distance between the pines 
and his cabin now, and the memory-pictures came faster. 

There was the door which had shut behind him when he left 
his Uncle Martin Thorsen’s place after a dispute over his re- 
quested use of one of the horses for a ride to town. He, Ector, 
had closed the physical door himself; but the leaving had been 
the climax of many similar quarrels arising out of the old man’s 
stingy ill-nature. In essence, it was Uncle Martin who had shut 
that door. And in so doing, he had reached a spirit-arm all the 
way to Madison, barring the doors of the shining university 

There were other pictures. Life had done hardly by Ector 
Thorsen. He had not seen his past in (Continued on page 153) 





The author of **-Mamselle Cherie” has here writ- 
ten—and illustrated—the most captivating of his 
novels, the story of a girl who won her way from 
the steerage to the houses of the Four Hundred. 


“You're very kind to me,” he said gently. 
“I’m going to deserve your friendship if | can.” 
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Stary So Far: 


| [ was as a child in the steerage that Mary Ryan had come to 

America, and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken house- 
hold; but she had a bountiful dower of beauty and of intelligence, 
ind she was determined to win better—far better—things for 
herself. Somehow she managed a course in business college; and 
this enabled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the 
Hygrade Company, dealers in women’s dresses. 

Mary prospered with the Hygrade; she took advantage of the 
employees’ discount to buy one of their dresses; and when the 
president Mr. Wittmaier and the head salesman Al Crawley saw 
how well she wore it, a chance for quicker achievement—at greater 
peril—was offered her. She was asked to help Crawley sell the 
Hygrade dresses by wearing them while accompanying him to 
certain exclusive shops that had hitherto declined to carry the 
Hygrade “line.” She consented—and succeeded, remarkably. 
Both Lucille Dunois and “Madame Denise” (who was in reality 
1 man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a Hygrade dress in 
stock; and Mary’s value to her employers was now unquestioned. 

\l Crawley asked Mary to dine with him in celebration. She 
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thought of Joe Bass, whom she had known a long time and liked 
well, who was saving from the meager profits of a news-stand to 
put himself through law-school—and who was to have called for 
her at the Hygrade’s closing time. Joe would have to wait and to 
forgive her. This was important to her future. 

She dined with Crawley—her first visit to a fashionable restau- 
rant. Afterward he took her to other novel experiences—a theater 
and a cabaret, at which he drank too much. And on the way 
home, she had some crude love-making to repulse. 

It was this sort of thing, indeed, that drove her from the Hy- 
grade. For presently she found herself expected to entertain out- 
of-town buyers, men who felt themselves privileged to make love 
to her. In desperation she went to Alan Wetherby,—‘Madame 
Denise,”—asked for a positiorf—and got it. 

Mary’s duties with Wetherby were manifold—bookkeeper, dress 
model, assistant saleswoman; and in all of them she was successful. 
And here, as at the Hygrade, she had need of intelligence to avoic 
the difficulties her beauty provoked. Reginald Cheever, a wealthy 
young man of high social standing, came into the shop with Mrs 
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He found himself standing at the edge of the cliff. 
She had been kind to him—too kind. Con- 


found her! He wanted none of her kindness. 


Despard, and was much taken with Mary. Thereafter he paid 
open court to her, and Mrs. Despard was not at all pleased— 
though her husband was. 

Mary coolly “used” Cheever to advance her social status, and 
when he tried to capture her by storm, checked him by the simple 
expedient of jabbing a pin into him. Yet he forgave her for this, 
and at her request introduced her to Mrs. Vanderhorst, a society 
woman who was also a successful portrait painter. Mrs. Vander- 
horst, eager for so beautiful a subject, “took her up.” And it 
was at Mrs. Vanderhorst’s that Mary met Bart Savage, a powerful 
railroad official, destined to be an important factor in her career. 
Meanwhile, Mary kept the friendship of Joe Bass, who now had 
a promising place in a law-office. Meanwhile, too, her position with 
Wetherby improved; and she was about to go with him on a 
buying trip to Paris. (The story continues in detail: ) 


OE BASS and his roommate Martin Daingerfield emerged from 

the pier after the Olympic had swung out into midstream. 
Joe had brought Martin along to contribute a jovial note to the 
leave-takings which might otherwise have been charged with undue 
emotion. Martin had never quite understood Mary. She had 
always bewildered him a little, but of course he was by no means 
immune to her beauty and other attractions and his gallantry 
had something of the savor of a bygone day. Mary, who was 
living very much up to the minute, had secretly thought him 
stodgy and rhetorical. Virginia was just a pink place on a map 
to her, and the departed glories of the Daingerfields meant nothing 
in her young life except perhaps the history of a failure. 

And whatever Martin thought of Mary, he usually spoke of her 
to Joe in the warmest terms, for she was Joe’s friend, and any 
friend of Joe’s must in the nature of things be his friend too. 

“The world is finding a place for the girl who is looking for 
a career,” he said as they walked across town for the exercise. 
“She’s a wonder, Joe. But it always seems a pity when a woman 
like that has to work for a living.” 

Joe laughed. 

“Martin, you’re paleozoic. You think the women are all queens 
only meant to be served and adored. You'd like to stick ‘em 
in glass cases to be admired and only let out at stated intervals 
for food and drink. But it can’t be done. The old order of 
things has passed. The woman in business has come to stay. 
Old-fashioned chivalry is dead. It was slaughtered by the type- 
writer.” 

“T reckon you're right,” admitted Martin, “but it goes against 
the grain, somehow.” He broke off with a laugh. “Why, Joe, 
when I’m just polite to a girl here in New York, she looks at me 
with a stare as if she thinks I’m just a plain ordinary nut.” A 
pause. “You know, Mary Ryan sometimes looks at me that way 
—as if I were a specimen out of a museum. Huh! I don’t mind. 
I reckon I am a specimen to a girl like her. But I tell you the 
women of today are losing something that rightfully they ought 
to have. Maybe it’s just sensitiveness—to the delicate amenities. 
Life is doing something fine for girls of Mary Ryan’s type in 
making them self-reliant; but it’s making them hard, too. And 
I tell you, Joe, no sweet, gentle girl that’s worth being loved at 
all has any right to grow like that.” 

“T think you're right, Martin,” said Joe. “But I’m not running 
this shebang, and I’m not running Mary. She’s got the bit in her 
teeth and is headed for the high spots, where neither you or I 
can catch her. But she’s fine, Mary is—fine—” 

He relinquished the phrase as though at some difficulty in the 
choice of the adjectives of encomium, and having halted, said 
no more. Perhaps he saw in the opinions of his friend the reflec- 
tion of a judgment which gave Mary no high praise. In his 
own heart he was well aware of Mary’s shortcomings, and he 
frequently exercised his private right in criticizing her, but he 
didn’t like to hear anyone else do so—even Martin. 

They were to dine that night at the Simpsons, but there were 
busy hours ahead that afternoon for both of them and so they 
separated at the L station, Joe returning to the office, where he 
had some work to do, and Martin making his way uptown. Of 
the two men, Joe had already more brilliant prospects. Joe was 
brisk by nature and there was a drive to him. Martin had plodded 
along, but he was steady and he was sure. Of the two he was 
the wheel-horse who could be counted on to take the steady strain 
of the load without complaint, while the brilliant Joe was out in 
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front champing at the bit, and impatient for the tests of mettle 
in the long journey. 

These tests had come to Joe early in his professional career— 
almost at the first moment of it in fact. Among the corporations 
which retained the legal services of the firm was “The Trades- 
women’s Union,” an organization heavily endowed and supported 
by many well-meaning and wealthy men and women who were 
helping the women who worked. Joe had known something of 
its workings while he was in the law-school; but this casual 
interest suddenly focused into a very definite professional at- 
tention upon the details of its history as he read of the cases suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the firm. These he found to be many and 
of unquestioned public interest. 

Aside from the purely professional aspect in which he now 
regarded the legal affairs of the Union, there was also the fact 
to consider that Ivan Simpson, Joe’s mentor and guide, was an 
officer of the Union and personally concerned with its success. 
One day while Joe was in the private office of the senior member, 
the chief clerk brought in the information that Bill Number Forty- 
seven Eighty-six had been passed by both houses of the legislature 
at Albany. The facts were these: A man of great wealth had 
died, leaving nearly a million dollars for the use of the Trades- 
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women’s Union. This was a large sum of money to add to the 
endowment, a sum which would immeasurably increase the power 
and influence of the organization. Bill Forty-seven Eighty-six, 
which had just been passed by the two branches of the legislature, 
remitted the inheritance tax of about thirty thousand dollars. 
Ivan Simpson was gratified at the result_of his lobby, as it now 
seemed certain that the governor would give the bill his approval. 

Two weeks later, returning to the office after a hard day’s 
work searching for evidence in a case to which he had been 
assigned, Joe Bass found the law-office in a state of consternation 
over a wire just received from Albany which repeated a rumor 
that Governor Morley intended to veto the bill. 

There was no one in the office of the firm except the few mem- 
bers of the clerical force. Mr. Simpson had gone up into Canada 
and was beyond the reach of the telegraph. Mr. Hall had gone 
West on business. Mr. Blackwell was in Europe. And Mr. 
Wilkinson, the chief clerk, it seemed, was at the end of his wits 
to deal with the situation so suddenly thrust upon him. As a 
chief clerk he was unsurpassed, but it was not his habit ever to 
take the initiative in anything. 

Joe listened and ventured a few questions, receiving rather 
careless replies. 


‘“What’s to be done? Nothing, as far as I can see,’ snapped 
Wilkinson. ‘Today is Thursday. Tomorrow the legislature will 
adjourn. If Morley vetoes that bill, the case will be as dead as a 
herring.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars is a lot of money,” said Joe thought- 
fully. “He mustn't veto it.” 

Wilkinson shrugged and turned away from the latest arrival in 
the office, who very properly deserved snubbing. But Joe refused 
to be snubbed. 

“Something will have to be done, Mr. Wilkinson,” he 
politely. ‘Have you any plan?” 

“No, there’s no time to plan,” said the chief clerk. 

“Twenty hours,” suggested Joe cheerfully. ‘I know the talking 
points on that bill. Will you let me try to see what I can do?” 

“You?” said Wilkinson with a sniff. “What can you do?” 

“IT may not be able to do anything, but it can’t do any harm 
to try. Even if I fail, the firm will lose no more than if nothing 
is done.” 

This was a good argument, and Wilkinson stared at the young 
man who had made it. 

“Nothing will avail but a personal plea to the governor,’ he 
said. “I suppose you know, young man, that the governor of 
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New York is a harder man to see during the closing hours of the 
legislature than the President of the United States.” 

“Well,” said Joe, unabashed, “have you any objections to my 
making the effort?” 

“No. But you'll fail.” 

“Perhaps. But at least I'll know I’ve done what I could.” 

“Go to it, young man,” said W_ Ikinson, turning indifferently 


to the papers on his desk. 


Joe did “go to it,” though the chance of getting a personal inter- 
view with Governor Morley at this late hour seemed to verge 
upon the impossible. He was entirely without influence, even 
without credentials, except the name of the firm he represented— 
which might prove a liability if the governor had formed a 
prejudice, for the men who had “fathered” the bill through the 
legislature were of the “reformer” type, to which the governor 
was not partial. But Joe knew that Morley was a just man, 
amenable to reason, and that there was much that could be said 
to influence his decision. 

But how to reach him? It was already six o’clock. The day 
was almost finished. Influence of a personal kind, just a written 
scrawl from a personal friend—that was the thing. But who? 
What man in New York City was closest to the governor? John 
Bancroft, of course—the man who had done more to carry the 
city for him than anyone else. But how to reach John Bancreft, 
who was as difficult to get at as the governor? Joe Bass coming 
to a sudden resolution hunted up a list of the subscribers to the 
Tradeswomen’s Union and did some rapid work with a pencil and 
paper. In ten minutes he was in a taxi and on his way uptown, 
taking the names he had written in the order of their importance. 
By eight o'clock, after many failures, he found a man who was 
in a position to give him the note of introduction he needed. By 
eleven o’clock Joe was on his way to the Grand Central Station. 
He took the night train to Albany, and in his pocket he had John 
Bancroft’s visiting card, which bore just a penciled scrawl: 

“Dear Bill: Give this young man five minutes if you can. 
He’s the classiest pleader I ever listened to. Yrs., Jack.” 

Joe Bass spent a part of the night mentally arranging the facts 
in support of the bill as he had heard it discussed around the 
office; and when he reached the Capitol he had reduced each of 
his. arguments to the smallest possible number of words, for five 
minutes was a very short time in which to show how “classy” his 
pleading could be. But Bancroft’s card, amusing as it was, had 
given him confidence. Joe took it out and looked at it frequently— 
the key to open wide the door to his first professional adventure. 

But Joe’s heart sank when he reached the antechamber of the 
governor’s room at the Capitol. The governor had not yet 
arrived, he heard, but the large room was already crowded with 
politicians, members of the legislature, a delegation of financial 
men from the city—with farmers, steel men, lumbermen, men 
in the uniform of the State National Guard, each one with his 
ax to grind and only an hour or two left to grind it in. 

Joe felt the eyes of a multitude upon him as he entered, the 
quick glances of busy men ever ready for suspicion. He had never 
felt smaller in his life than at that moment—but not so small, 
indeed, as a few moments later when a tall man who had been 
weaving in and out from group to group came up to Joe Bass and 
asked him what was his business with the governor. For when Joe 
began to tell him, he replied curtly that it would be impossible 
for Governor Morely to see him, and turned on his heel before 
Joe could finish and abruptly walked away. 

This was the governor’s secretary. Joe disliked him intensely. 
He looked like a floorwalker in a department store and had the 
superior air which only comes to those who bask in reflected 
light from the high places. But Joe stood his ground, watching 
the door at the end of the room, which opened from time to time 
to admit those whose business was more important to the governor 
than his own. Men emerged from that door too from time 
to time, some smiling, others wearing the set expressions of 
balked ambition. 

The secretary came out too and resumed his supercilious round. 
Joe patiently stood, awaiting another propitious moment. In a 
little while the secretary passed near him, and their glances met 
again. Joe took a pace forward, and the other met him irritably. 

“I thought I told you the governor was too busy to see you 
today,” he said gruffly. 

“T know you did,” said Joe calmly. “But I’ve stayed because 
I didn’t believe you. I only want five minutes. It’s a matter 
that can’t wait. I have a card from John Bancroft—” 

“Bancroft? Let me see it.” He examined Joe’s credentials, 
his frown relaxing in the proportion of his increasing respect. 
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“H-m!” he muttered. ‘Why didn’t you show me this at first?” 

Joe grinned. “You didn’t give me a chance,” he said. 

“Well,” went on the other tolerantly, “I’ll see what I can do: 
but of course you'll understand that the governor is very busy.” 

This was better. Joe regarded the secretary’s vanishing back 
more amiably. He seemed less like a floorwalker now. 

Yes, the governor would see Mr. Bass—but for five minutes 
only. Joe followed his guide into the inner room. The governor 
was standing at his desk in earnest conversation with the mayor 
of New York City and an alderman who had gained some fame 

But as Joe’s name was announced, the governor turned toward 
him, fingering the card from Bancroft. 

“Well, young man,” he said, offering his hand and shooting a 
keen glance at his visitor. “Your credentials are—er—sketchy 
But they come from a good friend of mine. What can I do for 
your” 

“I came to see you about the bill remitting the tax on the 
bequest to the Tradeswomen’s Union. There is a rumor that you 
intend to veto it.” 

The governor frowned at the card, and his words came in a 
series of staccato explosions. “I do. That bill seems to me like 
a clean-cut case of special privilege. Thirty thousand dollars is 
a lot of money. The State of New York is in need of every 
dollar that rightfully belongs to it, and I intend that it shall get 
it in my administration.” 

In this speech Joe felt all the forces of official antagonism 
arrayed against him. He caught the nod of approval for the 
governor from the mayor, and the smile of approval from the 
alderman; but he squared his shoulders for the attack and spoke 
with confidence. 

“Governor, will you give me five minutes to state my case? 
he asked. 

Governor Morely glanced at the clock. 

“Yes—if you’ll excuse me, gentlemen.” 

Joe had his opportunity. Without preamble he recited the 
arguments which he had so carefully rehearsed in the train-— 
stated the exact nature of the services which the Union was 
rendering the city of New York and the State, enumerated briefly 
the important cases of the past year that had been fought and 
won in the interests of the public, and finally, as the minute-hand 
of the clock swung upward on its fifth minute, brought forth his 
crowning argument—the saving of more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars in successful prosecutions by the Union, the expense of 
which otherwise must have been borne by the city and State. 

“You may call that special privilege if you like, Governor,” he 
finished. “It is, sir—a special privilege to the city of New 
York and the State of New York in having some of its legal 
bills paid by the organization which I represent.” 

‘“‘Well—well, young man. I must say that you’ve put this case 
in a new light. Fifty thousand dollars—you say?” 

“You can verify the figures, Governor,” said Joe earnestly. 

The governor laughed. “You'll do,” he said. “You’ve got 
a clean-cut case, Mr. Bass. All right. I'll sign that bill. Anything 
else?” 

“No sir.” 

The governor extended his hand. 

“Good-by, young man. Glad you came. Regards to Mr. Ban- 
croft.” He glanced amusedly at the card which he still held in 
his fingers. “Er—you may tell him that he’s quite right. You ure 
a classy pleader, Mr. Bass.” 

“Thank you, Governor.” 

That was a proud moment for Joe, and he went out of the room 
and into the antechamber through the groups of lesser mortals 
who impatiently waited. 


I? was therefore with pleasant expectation that Joe looked {or- 

ward to his dinner engagement at Ivan Simpson’s house the 
night that Mary sailed, for the senior partner had just returned 
to New York from his Canadian visit, and Joe had not yet re- 


ceived the words of approval from his chief. It was a big thing 
to have accomplished against ‘odds when all the clerical force 
had proven its helplessness in the face of a dubious situation 
Even old Wilkinson, after humming and hawing for a while, had 
admitted with graceless precision that the achievement had shown 
resource and ingenuity of a high order. But Ivan Simpson’s 
commendation would be sweeter still to Joe’s ear, for he knew 
that already he had justified the interest the senior member had 
taken in him. 

And then there were Mrs. Simpson and Fanny. He rather 
liked the idea of Fanny’s hearing all the details of his visit to 
the governor. He had always tried very hard to please Fanny 
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“Choose,” she repeated firmly. 


Simpson, because she had been kind to him since the first time 
that her father had brought Joe to the house to dine. 

The Simpsons was a pleasant place to visit—an old-fashioned 
house in an old-fashioned district, in which the idea of money 
would scarcely occur to one, though the evidences of quiet wealth 
were at every hand: gray-walled rooms with warm silk hangings, 
solid-looking furniture of approved design, geod pictures and 
books. It was a place worth going to,a place to linger in and enjoy 
when one got there, for the vulgarity of the crowded avenues, 
with their spurious elegance of encroaching apartment hotels, loud 
in the pretentiousness of rococo and gilt, failed to penetrate this 
sanctuary dedicated to sound American traditions. 

Perhaps better than Joe Bass, Martin Daingerfield, who had 
always felt himself an alien in this great city of his own country, 
understood and appreciated the Simpson family. Joe liked to go 
to the house, because he realized that these friends were a shade 
finer than any others that he had made, Martin because he found 
beyond the threshold an oasis of simplicity in a desert of pompous 
lustian. Martin and the Simpsons spoke the same language. Joe 
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“If you can afford to have people gossiping, I can’t.” 


spoke their language too, but it was with the New York accent. 

Ivan Simpson was large, rotund and bald, a man who used his 
forces conservatively but with good judgment, self-made in the 
sense that any man who earns distinction is self-made; born of 
good colonial stock, a man with practical ideals and a brilliant 
mind which made their achievement possible. Mrs. Simpson, like 
her husband, was past middle age, with blonde hair graying at 
the temples. She was background in the rather splendid picture 
of which her husband was the dominant note—gray background 
with lively little touches of sparkling color which responded to 
his bolder tones. 

Fanny, the daughter, reflected them both—intensely alive to 
the meanings of the life about them, and possessed of a kind of 
quiet feminine omniscience which guided her unerringly past the 
pitfalls of her young generation. She was fair, bright-eyed and 
well modeled, delicate but not frail, her features just enough 
divergent from the classical standards to proclaim her personality. 

It did not take Fanny Simpson long to discover, as her father 
had done, that Joe Bass was very much (Continued on page 148) 
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LL the way down from the Capitol, Stroude 
4% knew that he was being followed. From the 
moment he had come out of the Senate office- 
building upon the plaza, fragrant with forsythia 
in the March moonlight, he had been conscious 
of the man who trailed his sauntering footsteps. 
He had led him down a winding way past the 
Marshall statue and into the deserted wideness 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. He had thought to 
lose him when he stepped into the lobby of a 
big hotel, pausing for a word there with men 
he knew, men who made their greetings casual 
or portentous, according to their knowledge of 
the turning of the inner wheels of Washington; 
but he found the other man some twenty paces 
behind him as he crossed Lafayette Square, and 
his amused acceptance of the situation curdled 
to annoyance at the possibility of having to deal 
with an irresponsible crank determined on an 
interview. 
The day had been more than ordinarily dif- 
ficult, one of the hardest Stroude had known 
since the turmoiled times of war. He had suf- 
fered under the sense of impending crisis, know- 
ing that his future hung on tomorrow’s balance; 
and his temper, always drawn like a taut bow, 
had been ready to snap a hundred times through 
the afternoon’s battle in the Senate chamber. 
Now, at the doorway of his house, that limestone 
palace of Georgian severity which loomed in 
stately classicism among the older residences of the neighborhood, 
he poised the arrow of his wrath as he turned to confront the 
man behind him. “What do you want?” he snapped at him. 
The man came nearer. By the dim light of the hall lantern 
Stroude saw his shambling listlessness, and his hand went to his 
pocket with a thought of relief that the other sought only alms. 
The man, seeing the gesture, put up his hand arrestingly. “Re- 
member me?” he inquired, almost too nonchalantly. His voice, 
for ali its soft slurring of the consonants, was threaded with a 
fiber of steel which edged the menace of his quiet poise. 
“Why not?” Stroude asked sharply, his shoulders lifting as if 
for defense. ; 
“Then I reckon you’re none too glad to see me?” 
“You haven’t come here to ask me that. You might as well 
tell me first as last what you want from me.” 
“Nothing you'll call the sheriff about,” the man told him. He 
faced the Senator squarely, revealing even in the half-darkness a 
certain racial resemblance to him which made them equals on the 
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“We've settled our affairs before,” Stroude said. 
“We can do it now.” “Let's do it, then, the 
other man replied. “‘Will you fight me for it? 


instant. For all Stroude’s grooming and the stranger's shabbi- 
ness, they were strangely akin in their antagonism, bound not b 
family ties but by broader, more basic associations. Each ot! 
them, tall, thin, lithe, gazed on the other with unflinching bl 
eyes. Each of them kept watch with wildcat tenacity. Fron 
each of them emanated the recklessness of personal courage that 
takes no count of law beyond its own code. In their sudden 
springing to guard, the predontfinant characteristics of the two 
men, the Senator and the shambling shadower, flared up stronge 
than their setting, and although the lights of the White Hous 
gleamed golden across the Square, they were mountaineers fac- 
ing each other in the hate of vendetta. The years and the place 
fell away from Stroude, leaving him stripped to the bone o! 
his clan’s creed. 

“We've settled our own affairs before,” said. “W 
can do it now.” 

As if the words gave him advantage, the other man seized them 
swiftly. ‘“Let’s do it, then,” he replied. “I’ve come here to get 
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yu to do something you wont want to do. 
ior it?” 

“Not till I know the stake.” 
“Didn’t you get her letter?” 
“Whose?” 


Will you fight me 


‘“There’s only one woman I'd be coming to you about, I reckon.” 


“I’ve never heard from her since the day she went back to you. 
[hat was twenty-six years ago last May.” 

“The fourteenth.” 

‘Why should she have written me now?” 

‘She’s dying.””’ The man’s voice sounded in a softer timbre 

month ago the doctor from the moonlight school told her 
that she had only a little while to live. She’s been pining ever 
since, not about dying, for she’s brave as any man, but for some- 
thing I couldn’t guess until she told me. She wants to see you. 
She wrote you a letter, but she was afraid you might not get it, 
and so she sent me. ‘Tell him,’ she said, ‘that I wont rest easy 
in my grave over there on the side of Big Stony, if he don’t come 
to me before I die. He told me once,’ she said, ‘that he’d come 
when I'd call. I’m calling now.’ That’s her message.” His 
tone lifted from its softer depth. “Are you coming to her?” 

[I can’t.” 

Why not?” 

I’ve a thousand duties. I’ve 

Then you’re not coming?” 





It’s ridiculous.” 


How can I, Martin? I’m not my own man. Im here for 
my State, for my country. I have work to do. I can't let any 
personal obligation interfere with it. Besides—” 

[t couldn’t hurt your wife, not even if she knew it. And 
Dell’s dying.” 


t 


['m sorry, Martin. I am, honestly. Will you tell Dell that I—” 





















“lll tell her 

nothing but that 
you wouldn’t come. 
Nothing else mat- 
ters. And I think 
you owe her that, 
at least.” 

“But—” 

The other man turned 
away, crossed the street 
and walked back across 
the Square. Stroude 
could see him swinging 
on between the bushes, 
and the remembrance of 
another trail which Boyce 
Martin would climb 
rushed over him. More 
plainly than the crocus- 
bordered path to the 
White House shone the 
moonlit path up to the 
cabin on Pisgah where 
Dell Martin had used to 
wait for his own coming, 
the cabin where she now 
waited for death. The 
memory of that way, 
twisting among laurel and 
thododendrons, stabbed 
him more sharply than 
had Boyce Martin’s 
words; but with the old 
habit of setting aside dis- 
turbing thoughts, he tried to thrust the memory from 
his brain as he unlocked the door of his house. 

A servant, coming forward at the sound of his kev 
in the lock, gave him a message with a careful precision 
which bespoke respect for the executive management 
that directed his tasks. “Mrs. Stroude wishes you to 
be told, sir, that she is at the theater, and will see you 








when she comes in. And she made an appointment, sir, for 
Senator Manning and two other gentlemen to see you tonight on 
their way from the Pan-American dinner. She said it was very 
important.” 

He thanked the man, and went upstairs to the library, switch- 
ing on light after light to dispel its shrouding gloom. He tried 
to read, but the pages of the periodicals he took up ran into dull- 
ness. He chewed his cigar savagely, finding it flavorless. He 
strove to concentrate on his impending interview with Manning 
and his companions, realizing its portent, but he could not focus 
his attitude. Impatiently he thrust away the work which always 
waited his attention on his homecoming—findings of committees. 
digests of newspaper editorials, confidential reports on public 
interest in various measures, letters from men who had constituted 
themselves his captains. He trowned at the framed photograph 
of his wife, the only decoration she had placed upon his table; 
and he grimaced at the portrait of himself which Rhoda had set 
above the immaculate mantel. He was weary with work, he told 
himself, crossing the room and flinging wide open the windows 
which looked down on the Square. 

The thrill of the night wind, prematurely warm as it crossed 
the Potomac, and burdened with elusive odors of a southern 
March, caught him unawares. For a moment he stood drinking 
deeply of the immortal beauty of the recurrent springtime. 
Memories he had thought long dead and buried went over him. 
Pictures more vivid than those on the walls framed themselves 
in the darkened greenery of the little park: a girl in a faded 
gingham dress waving him welcome on a hill road, a girl with eyes 
brighter than mountain stars telling him her love, flinging away 
all thought or care of herself, giving him everything and glorying 
in the gift, even to the last sacrifice of her departure from him. 





“Does it mean’—she 
leaned forward in her 
eagerness — “‘that they 
are going to ask you to 
take the nomination?” 














































































































































“Wouldn't the old pirate have 
loved to sit in a ten-minute game 
of four men who decided the next 
President?” “What do you mean?” 
Rhoda's voice rang in challenge. 


Not as she was now, Boyce Martin’s wife 
dying in that far-away little community of 
his native hills, but as she had been when she 
had defied their little world to come to him, 
Stroude saw her. In the thought of what 
she had been to him, he flung out his arms. 
“After all these years,’ he muttered, “after 
all these years!” And as if drawn by a 
power stronger than his will, he crossed to 
the table, and picking up the telephone, 
called the information desk of the Union 
Station. “What time does the Mountain 
Mail on the C. & O. go out now?” he asked. 
“One o'clock? One-fifteen.”” He hung up 
the receiver, and saw again the photograph 
of his wife. 

He studied it-with suddenly arrested at- 
tention. What would she think of his de- 
sire to leave Washington at a time when, 
according to her fundamentai ideas, his 
presence was imperative for the fulfillment 
of his ambition? Or was it her ambition? 
He gazed at the pictured countenance, see- 
ing the determination of the uplifted chin, 
meeting the challenge in the steady eves. 
Rhoda was certainly her father’s daugh:ex 
Old Peter Armond’s indomitable will and 
shrewdly calculating brain lived on in her. 
For the fourteen—or was it fifteen?—years 
of their marriage she had managed Stroude’s 
career as cleverly as ever her father had 
directed one of his lieutenants, and he had 
acknowledged his debt to her with a certain 
attitude of amusement. Now, facing the 
last triumphal stage of its development, he 
felt an angry distaste of Rhoda’s maneuver- 
ing. It might bring him, he conceded, to 
the goal, but he wished he might have 
traveled a simpler path 

He had been an obscure Congressman of 
fiery political rectitude when he had met 
Rhoda Armond. She, and her group, and 
the circumstances the Armond connection 
had conjured for him, had made him into a 
statesman. Or was it only that they had 
made it possible for him to plant his own 
standards on the heights? At any rate, he 
owed her something, he thought. She was 
his wife, even though her attitude toward 
him was that of a director of destinies. She 
had given him, after all, what he had de- 
sired from her. She had made the upward 
road smooth, and she had dowered him with Joyal faith in his 
ability. It wasn’t fair to compare her attitude toward him with 
Dell's. He had never given to Rhoda what he had given Dell. 
Poor little Dell! But what good could he do her now by going 
to her? Twenty-five years would have changed her as they had 
changed him. They had had their day, and the sun of it had set 
long since. “I wont go; I can’t,” he said, and turned back to the 
work on his desk, not looking up until his wife entered the room. 

She came, a tall, consciously beautiful woman, bringing with 
her an aroma of power as-subtle and as pervasive as the perfume 
of her toilet. She gave to Stroude the greeting of a perfunctory 
kiss on his brow, and stood off for his admiration. It was, how- 
ever, not the product of her personality as much as her satisfac- 
tion in the work which struck him as he watched her. Rhoda’s 
thought of herself as well as of him was that of a sculptor of his 
masterpieces. Stroude accepted it with the affectionate tolerance 
of a long marital relationship, feeling somehow sorrier for Rhoda 
than she would ever feel for herself, since she would never know 
what she had missed from life. “I was playing your game to- 
night,” she told him i 

Isn’t it yours too?” he smiled 

In a way, yes,” she acknowledged, “but this involved real 
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sacrifice, and I want reward. I went to the theater with 
Covingers.” 

“Was the play deadly?” 

“No, but the Covingers are.” 

‘He isn’t a bad sort, and—” 

“Oh, I know that he’ll have the delegation from his State 
that it’s one of the big States; but oh, my dear, have you 
had to listen to his wife?” 

“She isn’t so terrible, Rhoda.” 

“Oh, of course, if you will look at people as characters rat! 
than as social factors, you wont see the awfulness of the 
Covingers of. Washington. -But really—” 

“Did Manning hint at why he had to see me tonight?” 

“At nothing but the importance of seeing you. He is bringi! 
he said, Mr. Laflin and Senator Wilk.” 

“He probably said Senator Wilk and Mr. Laflin, but you 
the field well enough to put them in the order of their import 
Laflin’s the new factor, a shrewd wolf raised in a wild forest 

“Does it mean”—she leaned forward, tapping the tabl 
her fan in eagerness—‘that they are going to ask you to tal 
nomination?” 

“They haven’t the entire giving of it, my dear.” 
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“Don’t be silly, Burton. You know that they are the 
of presidential nominations. ” 
“But even architects—” 
“Oh, Burt, don’t quibble. 
man for the place. 


art hitect S 


You know that you're the logical 
You're squarely based in party policies—” 
Safe, and steady.” His tone was whimsical. 

“But picturesque enough to be a good campaigner.” 


Barefoot boy from the mountains. Good American stock 
with fine traditions. Reads rhetorically, doesn’t it?” 

“And a border State gives you strategic advantage.” 

“Some one has coached you well.” 

“I was coached before I ever knew you, Burt dear. Mv 

her taught us politics as religiously as my mother taught us 

ng. It wasn’t as practical, perhaps, as yours, but—” 

“There haven't been many men more practical in their politics 
than Peter Armond,” Stroude said dryly. 

“Even if he did grow wealthy,” his daughter defended, “you 
know how high he kept his standards.”’ 

“I can guess,” Stroude said, but his tone gave her no handle 
to catch for controversy, and she swung into off-side statement. 
_ Covinger let slip something that may be vital to us,” she 
told him 


“If it’s vital, she let it slip with due 
deliberation,’ he declared. “Don’t 
underestimate her brains. Rhoda, even 
if she wasn’t raised by the Armond 
code. What did she say?” 

“I don’t believe I'll tell you.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“We do run in double harness, don’t 
we? Well, she said that Covinger 
wasn't going back to New York until 
tomorrow night, as there was a tremen- 
dously important conference at noon 
tomorrow. Seven men will be there, 
and they will decide the fate of the 
nation. That's exactly what she said. 
She’s bombastic, you know.” 

“Seven? Then they're letting Covin- 
ger in?” 

“You knew about it?” 

“Not that it would be tomorrow.” 

“Ts that why Senator Manning is 
coming tonight?” 

“Probably.” 

“Then that means Her voice 
broke in excitement 

“That our fate hangs in the bal- 
ance.” 

“Does it?” 

“Tt looks like it.” He smiled at her 
through the smoke of his cigar. Her 
eyes shone with myriad points of light. 
“Not planning what you'll wear at the 
inauguration, are you?” he teased her. 

“No,” she said, “but wondering what 
you'll say. It’s wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t count your chickens yet, 
Rhoda,” he warned her. “We. both 
of us, know the thousand slips be- 
tween the cup of consideration and 
the lip of nomination. We've gone 
through it all for other offices.” 

“But we've won every time,” she 
said solemnly. “You've never been 
beaten, Burt. Don’t you see what an 
advantage that is, now? You've been 
going up, and up, and up.” 

“The Senate’s a rather high plateau, 
at that.” 

“But not the high mountain. Oh, 
Burt, think of it! It seems almost 
unbelievable, and yet I’ve always 
known you were destined for it. I 
knew you'd be great. Why, even in 
those first days here, you promised it 
You knew it, too. You had the look 
of a man who was dedicated to some- 
thing beyond the immediate, the look 

of one who is going to travel far and high. I believe that was one 
of the reasons why I loved you. And you—” She leaned over 
the table, and spread out the brilliant feathers of her fan, gazing 
at their splendor and not at her husband as she went on: “Did 
you love me when you married me?” 

“Why else do men marry women?” 
smoke veil his eyes. 

“To put other women out of their lives, sometimes,” 

“Well?” He drew hard on the cigar. 

“T never knew until today who she was,” she said. “I opened 
a letter by mistake. You may see from the envelope how easv 
it was for me to think it was addressed to me when I found it in 
my mail. It was directed merely to Washington, and the post 
office sent it to the house here.” 

“I quite understand,” he said, and held out his hand for Dell 
Martin’s letter. 

His wife drew it from the gay bag she had borne. and gave it 
to him. For a moment he looked at the pitiful missive. con- 
trasting it with the appointments of the table before him. “She's 
dying,” Rhoda said, “and she asks you to go to her 

“Yes.” he said, “I know it.” 

“But—” 


he countered, letting the 
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Her husband followed me down from the 


“How did I know? 
Hill tonight. He demanded that I return with him.” 





“Then she married, after 

“She was married,” he said, “when I met her.” 

“Oh!” She snapped shut the great fan, twisting its tortoise- 
shell handle between her lithe fingers. ‘‘When was that?” 

“Before I knew you.”’ He sank down into his chair, staring 
forward as if he were a judge considering a decision. “I was 
twenty-two years old, teaching school in the mountains, and 
studying law with old Judge McLaurin, when I met Dell Martin. 
She had been married to Boyce against her will, as plenty of the 
girls in the hilis are married. She was lonely, and wretched, and 
lovelier than a wild rose. I was young, and reckless. I fell in love 
with her, and I made her love me. Boyce found it out. He drew 
me into a fight, and I won it. He shot me then. Dell came to 
nurse me, and I wouldn't let her go. Boyce wouldn’t get a divorce, 
and she couldn’t, but she stayed with me. We had two years of 
utter happiness. I'd have gone through heli to win them.” 

A stick of the tortoise-shell handle of the fan broke in Rhoda’s 
hands. “But you left her?” 

“No,” he said. “She left me. She saw before I did that it 
couldn’t go on. She saw in me the ambition that I thought I 
had buried in my love for her. She knew that if I stayed with 
her, I'd never be anything but a miserable shyster, living from 
hand to mouth, despising myself and all I did, coming perhaps 
in time to hate her because she had been the cause of my degrada- 
tion. She went to Judge McLaurin, and asked him to tell her 
the truth. He told her, old Covenanter that he was. Then she 
went up the mountain to Boyce, and asked him if he wanted her 
to come back to him. She knew that it was the only action I'd 
consider final. He told her to come. She told me that she was 
leaving me. I pleaded with her all that night, but she went with 
the dawn. I couldn't hold her. I went up Pisgah with her till 
we came to the trail to Boyce’s cabin. We could see the wood- 
smoke curling up above the masses of shining green leaves and 
pink clusters of the laurel. ‘You're going away from me,’ she 
said, ‘far away, and you'll climb a higher mountain than Pisgah.’ 
I begged her to come with me, but she shook her head. ‘I’m 
giving you up for your sake,’ she told me. ‘But you need me,’ 
I pleaded. ‘Not now,’ she said. ‘But some day I shall, and then 
I'll call you. And no matter where you are, you'll come, wont 
you, Burt?’ I promised her that I would. The last I saw of 
her was as she climbed the trail to Boyce’s cabin. From that 
day to this,’—he touched the crumpled little white letter—‘‘she 
has sent me no word.” 


“T'S strange, isn’t it,’ Rhoda said, her voice not quite steady, 
“that a woman may live with a man through long years, and 
never really know him at all?” 

“Should I have told you?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I suppose I'd have married you, 
even if you had. It’s not deception, perhaps, when you've never 
seen her nor written to her since you married me; and yet 
Are you going to her, Burt?” 

“Tomorrow’s the conference. 
the man chosen.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“IT wonder,” he mused, “if you'll understand me when I tell 
you that, other things being equal, I should go tonight. It’s with 
no sense of failing you, and with no idea of helping her, but I 
promised her—that I’d come if she called.” 

“Even if there weren’t the conference,” Rhoda said, “you're 
a marked man now. You couldn’t go back to a little village in 
the mountains without it being known, and the reason for it bla- 
zoned. It wouldn’t do, would it?” She could not quite succeed 
in making her tone judicial. Her own eagerness palpitated back 
of the assumed impartiality. “You’ve wanted the presidency too 
long to throw away the chance of it.” 

“T’ve never wanted it,” he said. 

“You don’t mean,” she demanded, her vexation rising into 
view, “that I’ve urged you to seek something you haven't de- 
sired?” 

“It’s more complex than that,” he shrugged. “I suppose it’s 
simply that I married the Armond hope as well as you. Old 
Peter set a standard for your family which has kept you all up 
on your toes. If the dead see, he must chuckle sometimes over 
its way of working.” 

“Why?” she flared, letting her annoyance catch at a point of 
difference less vital than the main issue. “He gave his whole 
service to his country. He was one of the really great men of 
his generation, wasn’t he? You've never known my father as I 
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knew him. You’ve always let yourself be influenced by the 
demagogic attacks on him. You've thought that because he made 
a great fortune he couldn't be an idealist. Haven’t you seen 
that, if he had been a materialist, he wouldn’t have trained his 
family as he did? Why, it’s been his torch that I’ve tried to 
keep alight, and if I have done anything for you, Burton, it has 
been by that torch’s flame.” 

“VYou’ve done a very great deal, Rhoda,” he said. “I’m not 
questioning the number or the brightness of the candles you've 
burned in my game. I'm only questioning the value of the game 
itself. Power’s like money. If you give up all else to possess 
it, then it possesses you.” 

“But—” 

“T know. I should have chosen long ago. I’m not turning 
back now. I owe you that, I think. If I’m anything at al 
beyond a struggling lawyer in a little city—’’ He broke off sud 
denly as the young servant came to the library curtains. 

“Senator Manning and two other gentlemen,” he announced. 


"T‘HEY came almost on his heels, three men with the aspect o 

dignitaries: Manning tall, thin, almost cadaverous, with th 
eye and the hand of a Richelieu; Wilk heavy, ponderous, inscri 
table as a great Buddha; Laflin, a blend of college professor an 
Wall Street lawyer, hiding a predatory keenness behind hor 
rimmed spectacles. Characteristically, Stroude felt, they fell into 
place, Wilk into the nearest easy-chair, Manning into an Italia 
seat which put him in the center of a softiy lighted stage, a 
Laflin back in the shadows. After a moment of casual convers 
tion Rhoda rose to leave them. Stroude halted her. “I have ; 
idea,” he said, “that these gentlemen have come to me on 
errand which concerns you as well as myself. —Do you mind 
she stays?” 

“Not at all,” said Manning suavely. Laflin nodded, and « 
man Wilk grunted assent. Rhoda went over beyond Laflin 
far outside the group as she could, and just out of her husban 
line of vision; but he turned his chair a little, that he might « 
compass her in his sight as Manning began to speak. 

“Tt makes it a little easier for us,” he said, “that you ha 
guessed something of our mission.” 

“T couldn't help knowing,” Stroude swung back, “when ev 
other man in the Senate has known it for days.” 

“Not definitely,’ boomed Wilk. ‘“There’s always talk, 
course, and often more smoke than fire.” 

“Sometimes it’s only a screen for the protection of a r 
issue,” Manning went on, “but in this case the fire is burning. 
You know, I am sure, that the conference to determine the be: 
candidate for the next term of the presidency is to be held h 
in Washington tomorrow.” 

“At noon,” smiled Stroude. 

“Your information,” Manning said, “is speedy as well as ac- 
curate. The time was not determined until seven o’clock this 
evening. Seven men know it.” 

“And their wives,” cut in Laflin, peering at Rhoda. 

“We have canvassed the field thoroughly before coming to y: 
Manning continued with his air of authoritative spokesmans 
“We have eliminated, for one reason or another, all the men who 
have been under consideration. Bannister is too old. Maxwel 
is too radical. Vandringham is too theatrical. Stearns is too 
variable. Durham is too light. Landreau lacks the necessary 
tradition. Penn comes from the wrong location. Jarvis jump 
the party. The process brings us to you.” 

“How about Corliss?” 

“T don’t mind telling you,’ Manning said, “that Carmichael 
is fighting desperately for Corliss, and that, without Covinger’s 
help, he might be able to swing the conference. Mr. Laflin, 
Senator Wilk and I have never swerved from our determination 
to have you. Carmichael has Bennett and Franklin with 
Covinger is the determining vote. You have him.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain. He’s attending on Parker’s proxy. 
point this afternoon. He’s solidly with you.” 

“Even against Corliss? Corliss is from his State.” 

“Even against him.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it seems that Corliss has an old scandal against him 
which frightens Covinger. He's afraid that it might make an elec- 
tion issue. By the way— You're not interested in these affairs, 
Mrs. Stroude?” 

“Very vitally,” she said, “and there’s nothing you need fear 
to discuss before me.” 

Manning cleared his throat, and old (Continued on page 112) 





We won that 











As the stars sweep onward 
am their courses, so sweeps 
onward Love; never was 
there revealed a stranger 
story of a great love than 
this by an author whose 
fiction is winning high 
praise from the critical. 


By LEE Foster 
HARTMAN 


HE sun had flamed its last and had 
dropped, as if to a crimson oblivion, 
behind the dark edge of the forest. 

Ballinger, from where he stood on the 
highest eminence which the island afforded, 
watched the night shadows steal forth and lick their 
way over the mysterious, impenetrable land, which lay 
beneath him like a rumpled quilt of somber, gigantic 
folds. Faint mists showed wraithlike in the valleys 
for a brief moment before the pall of darkness engulfed 
them. It obliterated everything. until even the droop- 
ing fronds of the palm trees above the young man’s 
head were merged with the sky. 

There was something almost sinister in this swift 
mantling of the earth by the tropic night. The realiza- 
tion of it struck sharply upon Ballinger along with the 
first chill stir of air, as the temperature began to drop 
rapidly. He shivered involuntarily and turned away 
A little distance off, and still faintly distinguishable. 
loomed two huts of freshly cut bamboo, and a portable 
shack, above which projected the shrouded body of a 
telescope. 

Two men in khaki were moving about a fire that 
lighted up the clearing. As Ballinger approached, a 
stick snapped sharply under his foot. The men at the fire suddenly 
paused, lifting startled, apprehensive faces. Cootes, the planter 
from the coast, who sat cross-legged on the ground. smoking his 
pipe, alone did not stir. 

Ballinger dropped down beside him, and watched the prepara- 
tions for supper which Parker and Judson had in hand. He was 
still merged in the thoughts that had held him during his solitary 
vigil under the palm trees. He had gone off to be alone for a 
while and to think of Diana, safely quartered with her aunt, Lady 
Chilton, at the coast settlement twelve miles away. 

Presently Cootes knocked the ashes from his pipe and shook 
his head 

“T can’t help feeling, Ballinger, that you have made a serious 
mistake in ignoring the Rajah in this affair. You want to remem- 
ber that this is a savage land you’ve invaded without ceremony. 
You can’t expect a tattooed potentate to understand astronomy. 
All this queer scientific apparatus you’ve set up here—mark my 
words, there isn’t a single thing you brought inland that wasn’t 
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“I went out and 
loaded all four rifles 
and waited—and 
wondered when the 
attack would come.” 


sharply scrutinized by eyes watching from the bush.» They don't 
know what sort of devil’s magic you’re up to. But trust them 
to use their imaginations. Furthermore.”—he paused to give em- 
phasis to his words—‘you are twelve miles from the coast. 
Twelve miles might prove to be a very long distance. in case—” 

Ballinger, glooming at the fire and thinking of Diana Moore- 
house, was only half listening. “But you said the natives never 
made any trouble.” 

“Along the coast—no. But”—Cootes shrugged his shoulders 
significantly—‘“‘we don’t profess to know what goes on in the 
depths of this region. Fact is, we'd rather not know.” After a 
moment's silence he resumed: “What possessed vou to come to 
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Couldn't this eclipse, or whatever you 





Marippu—of all places? 
call it—” 

A fugitive breeze drifted across the clearing and caught at the 
thin spiral of smoke rising from the fire. And suddenly, as if 
borne upon it, came the faint, reverberant note of a drum, in- 
finitely remote. Then abruptly it ceased, and the great silence 
fell again. 

Parker and Judson looked up uneasily from their cooking opera- 
tions. Cootes took his pipe from his mouth: 

“First time you've heard that? Well, I dare say it’s of no con- 
sequence. You'll get accustomed to it.” 

Ballinger frowned thoughtfully at the fire. The old planter 
seemed singularly lugubrious tonight. Finally he shook himself 
and sprang to his feet. “Come on, fellows, let’s eat.” 


V HEN the meal was finished, Judson and Parker turned in to 
bed. Ballinger, left alone with Cootes, stretched himself by 
the dying embers of the fire. It was hard to realize that after 
months of preparation, and a vovage half around the world, his 
objective was at last attained, his observation camp established 
in the heart of this savage land. The formidable task of getting 
the telescope and its equipment up through those twelve tortuous 
miles of almost trackless forest had been a nerve-racking ordeal. 
At every step his concern had been for the great lens, intricately 
swathed and padded against mishap in the hands of the carriers, 
for the sidereal clocks ticking in synchrony with Greenwich Ob- 
servatory and for all the other delicate and fragile mechanisms. 

Now he lay before the fire, wearied but eager for what the 
morrow held in store—the climax and reward of all his efforts. 
He knew that the thoughts of the scientific world were upon him 
tonight in this outpost remote from civilization. And Diana, too, 
would be thinking of him. As the daughter of Sir Geoffrey Moore- 
house, and as Ballinger’s fiancée, her interest in the expedition 
was twofold. 

At length he turned on his elbow and spoke to Cootes. 
were wondering why we came to Marippu.” 

The planter merely grunted, and Ballinger went on: 

“Of course, there are other islands in this part of the Pacific 
from which this transit of Venus will be visible. We needn’t have 
chosen Marippu. Taking a foolish risk, as you seem to think. I 
had a special reason for coming here—wholly a sentimental one.” 

Cootes grunted again. “And you a scientist!” 

The young man smiled at the gruff sarcasm. He had grown 
extremely fond of the grizzled old planter, bronzed by years of 
semi-isolation in the South Seas. Since Ballinger and his party, 
including the two English ladies, had been put ashore at Marippu, 
Cootes had been of infinite service to them in their inexperience of 
the tropics. He had shaken his head over their plan of venturing 
so far inland, and then had joined forces with them, grumbling 
that some one must “see them through” their rash project. 

“Putting your learned and precious heads in a noose among 
these rvascally savages! But I can’t see what sentiment has to do 
with this transit of Venus.” 

There was a sudden deep glow in Ballinger’s eyes, and he sprang 
to his feet. “Come along, and I'll show you.” 

He led the way past the portable structure housing the telescope, 
in readiness for the great test on the morrow. Beyond, in a tangle 
of matted vegetation, some ends of decayed stakes protruded from 
the ground, and upon these bits of rotting wood Ballinger’s flash- 
lamp was almost reverently directed 

“You've heard of Sir Geoffrey Moorehouse, of course. 
on this very spot, years ago, that he made his famous observation 
of the sun’s corona during a total eclipse. I don’t suppose you 
can realize just what that means to men like Parker and Judson 
and myself. To astronomers this spot is almost hallowed ground.” 

“I’ve heard a lot about Cootes. “He im- 
pressed even the natives during his stay here, so that he has 
becorre a legend among them.”’ 

“His scientific enthusiasms took him to more than one out-of- 
the-way corner of the globe. Eventually he lost his life in the 
Arabian desert, murdered by Bedouins. There’s a kind of curious 
fatality about that. Sir Geoffrey's father and grandfather were 
scientists too, in other fields And strangely enough, each of 
them lost his life in pursuit of recondite knowledge. It’s become 
almost a tradition in the Moorehouse family--this grim destiny 


“Vou 


It was 


Moorehouse,” said 


that seems to pursue them-—that in each generation a life is 
fated to be sacrificed to science 

Did Sir Geotirey Moorehouse leave a son <ked Cootes 
thoughtfully. 

Ballinger shook his head “Only a daughter With her aunt 


the coast settlement 


now, down at 
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Cootes recalled the tall and palely beautiful English girl, who 
had insisted on accompanying Ballinger’s expedition in spite of 
all difficulties and discomforts. Women of her stamp seldom 
penetrated to these remote regions of the South Seas. Doubtless 
there was much of her distinguished father’s adventurous spirit 
in her. 

Again there came, as if from a vast distance; the long, rever 
berant note of a drum. 

Cootes frowned and spat irreverently toward the decaying 
stakes. ‘Well, Ballinger, let’s hope that your marrying into the 
Moorehouse family doesn’t make you share their traditional fate 

The young man laughed shortly, and sought to turn the lugu 
brious drift of the conversation. 

“What’s going to happen tomorrow afternoon is this: Venus 
passes across the face of the sun, but the planet is so much smalle 
that it is seen only as a minute, dark disk against the larger on¢ 
To determine: the precise moment of contact between the disk 
is a problem that has never been satisfactorily achieved. Ther 
are technical difficulties. Sir Geoffrey Moorehouse perfected 
apparatus for this purpose, by means of which successive phot: 
graphs can be taken very rapidly, and the instant of exposure 
to the thousandth of a‘ second—automatically recorded. Fi 
years he looked forward to this transit of Venus, but he did: 
live to put his apparatus to this test. We are here for th: 
purpose—the Moorehouse Memorial Expedition. I chose Maripp 
because I wanted to pay this tribute to his memory on the ve 
ground where he had labored, himself. 

“Besides,” the young man went on in his enthusiasm, “the ; 
mospheric conditions here are ideal. A mere wisp of cloud o\ 
the sun at the critical moment would ruin everything. B 
there’s no danger of that—” 

“No,” agreed the old planter grimly, “‘there’s nothing to f 
overhead. But below—down there!” With a jerk of his elb: 
Cootes indicated the silent, somber undulations of forest that 
tended to the horizon. 

As the two men emerged from the underbrush and came into \ 
of the clearing, the planter suddenly uttered a grunt of surpris« 

“There’s that girl again! I declare, Ballinger, I believe sh 
fallen in love with you.” 


EFORE the fire, motionless, like a votary at a shrine, a nat 

girl was crouched upon her heels, with one bare arm exten: 
toward the thin feather of smoke. She turned at their approa 
There was a flash from the gold coils upon her arm, and then 
lithe and sinuous body was poised as before. 

“Ayanna! What are you doing here? At this hour!” 
planter scolded in English, as the two men drew near. 

She seemed not to understand the words. But her glance mut 
lifted to Ballinger and held there. The young man felt vag: 
embarrassed. 

Again the long, reverberant note of a drum rose from the va 
sinister and remote, borne on the chill night air. Cootes frowned 

“Look here, Ayanna,” he said in the native tongue. “What are 
they up to down there—those charming people of yours?” 

The girl, with a strange and inscrutable passiveness, gazed into 
the fire without answering. Both shapely arms were now extended 
toward the embers. She might have been a priestess intent upon 
some mystical incantation. Then, again, her glance lifted in a 
sort of veiled adoration to Ballinger. 

“A little white blood in these creatures, and what queens they 
are'’’ the young man was saying to himself. 

He had caught a glimpse of her on the day of his arrival 
had been instantly struck by her beauty. She had been among 
the throng of curious lookers-on, drawn to the shore by the a 
of the strange schooner with the party of white men who had not 
come to trade. The following day he had seen her again, hovering 
on the outskirts of the group from which Cootes was recruiting a 
gang of carriers to transport the expedition’s equipment inland 
Some strange fascination in this mysterious enterprise of the white 
men seemed to possess the girl. And in the course of the journey 
of the carriers, she had been” tempted to follow to the site of the 
new-made camp. Ballinger had been aware of her, aloof but 
watchful, squatting on her shapely ankles, and missing no man 
in the erection of the telescope. But through it all, the young 
man was conscious of her dark, magnificent eyes, at inter 
concerned wholly with him. 

She seemed now unmindful of Cootes’ interrogations. Hei 
tapering arms were again extended toward the fire, and the bar- 
baric gold coiled upon them caught the fic kering glint oft tne 
dying flames 

‘There’s no getting anything out of her,” Cootes announced at 
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The girl gazed into the fire without answering. She might 
to Ballinger in disgust. ‘But it’s quite obvious that she is 
ghtily interested in you. Well, I’m off to bed.” 
}ut she can’t stay here all night!” Ballinger appealed to him 
ith concern. 
Don't worry. She'll take herself off when it suits her to go. 
d she knows the forest like a book.” As if amused at the young 
1's discomfiture, Cootes was prompted to turn again to the girl. 
‘ stranger says you are very beautiful,” he announced bluntly. 
inna seemed to shrink at the words. She half started up, 
ig a swift look at Ballinger, and then, as if somehow reassured, 
‘sumed her position and spread her hands again to the flames. 
otes yawned. “Well, good night—to both of vou.” 


BY! LINGER watched his retreating back with uneasy dismay. 
He didn’t altogether relish being left alone with this strange 


girl by the fire. Mysteries of race and tongue and alien cultures 
infinitely separated them—lay between them like some vast. un- 
plumbed abyss. The thought filled Ballinger with a profound 
wonder. He could understand her primitive fascination in the 
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have been a priestess intent upon some mystical incantation. 


curious, glittering mechanisms of the white men, which had lured 
her to the camp. But this return after nightfall! Mechanically 
he set about replenishing the fire. 

He had no desire for sleep. Fatigued as he was, the thought of 
the morrow held him keyed to a tension. Success or failure hung 
on those brief, precious seconds of time, so long awaited, and 
prepared for with such infinite care. Everything was in readiness 
for the great and critical event. With Parker and Judson each 
movement and least detail of procedure had been rehearsed in 
advance like an acted drama. 

he fire crackled and gained headway. It lighted up the clearing 
and threw into grotesque relief the massed, exotic vegetation that 
hemmed them in. It played upon the gleaming olive skin of the 
girl crouching before it, mute and unfathomable, like the strange 
tropic stars that burned overhead. She seemed mysteriously 
content to sit and share the silent vigil of the white tuan who 
could not speak her tongue. 

Ballinger’s thoughts reverted to Diana. She too would be 
awake tonight, thinking of him marooned in the heartgof Marippu, 
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eager to be with him. It had taken no end of argument, coupled 
with Lady Chilton’s dismayed and scandalized appeals, to dissuade 
her from following to the observation camp. She was her father’s 
daughter in every sense. She had rebelled at remaining behind on 
the coast; she wanted to share in the whole adventure, regardless 
of convention and scornful of any danger that might accompany it. 

Ballinger’s fancy 
tenderly pictured her 
in that setting as one of 
them. She would have a 
made a capable adjunct 
to his staff, equal to 
any jungle march—her 
lithe, slender figure in 
khaki shirt and knick- 
ers, stiff boots and 
leather puttees. He 
could see her eyes 
dancing with excite- 
ment at the lark, her 
flushed, eager face, 
framed by that won- 
drous wealth of ash- 
blonde hair. ‘ 

He drew a notebook 
and pencil from his 
pocket, opened it and 
read over the lines 
jotted down there as a 
letter to Diana. Then 
he began to write: 

“If you could see 
me at this moment! 
Cootes has taken him- 
self off to bed, where 
Parker and Judson, 
dog-tired, have long 
since gone. Every- 
thing is ready, and we 
are waitin g—for to- 
morrow. For me sleep 
is out of the question. 
The silence is too 
weird, oppressive. You 
would think we had 
penetrated to the heart 
of a dead, untenanted 
land, were it not that 
now and then I catch 
the long roll of drums 
in the distance. Cootes seems a little worried. He thinks that 
so small a party as ours offers too great a temptation to the 
natives, who still retain their ancestral head-hunting proclivities. 
But I tell him that if they were bent on making trouble, they 
would have done so before now. Your father once lived here 
unmolested for weeks. 

“I am writing this by the light of our campfire, but I am not 
alone. That strange native girl I told you of turned up again this 
evening. Evidently she is vastly fascinated by the Moorehouse 
Memorial Expedition, although I wonder what her savage mind 
can make of it all. 

“She is crouched here now by the fire, quite silent, and, I 
would add, oblivious of my presence, except that now and then 
I detect a covert glance toward this notebook and pencil. I 
wonder what she thinks I am up to. As I am unable to speak her 
language, and as she is almost equally ignorant of mine, naturally 
there has been no attempt at conversation. We ignore each other 
in a sort of polite, mutual understanding. And I venture to scrib- 
ble these lines to you regardless of her presence—which I trust 
is not an infraction of Marippuan good manners 

“Her name is Ayanna, and I suspect a trace of white blood in 
her. She is much above the average height, with a figure, frankly 
disclosed, that would make her fortune in a London music-hall. 
Her quick, leopard-like play of muscles—”’ 

There came again, faint and far off, the long roll of a drum— 
but this time with some subtle change of cadence or intonation, 
for at the sound Ayanna suddenly lifted her head, quiveringly 
alert. Ballinger paused in his writing and looked up. 

“T say, what’s it all about?” he was prompted to ask, although 
he knew his English was useless. 

The girl mgarded him aslant for an instant, said something in 
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her soft, liquid speech, and resumed her absorbed contemplation 
of the fire. But Ballinger could see that she remained uneasily 
intent. He shrugged his shoulders and resumed his letter: 

“Just now we exchanged words. I hope you are not jealous. I 
am utterly lonely without you. The fire is dying down so that I 
can hardly see to write these lines and tell you again that I love 

you more than all the world—” 

The night breeze suddenly swept 
across the clearing, ruffling the thin 
paper under Ballinger’s hand, and 
awakening him to an abrupt realization 
of the growing darkness and chill. For 
an instant the clearing seemed to have 


grown unfamiliar and unreal, the forest 
to have crowded closer with its im- 
penetrable shadows. The fire had be- 

come but a handful of glowing coals. 

Above it Ayanna still crouched, watching Ballinger, her eyes soit!) 
but strangely luminous. She was hardly more than a shape in 
the darkness, but suddenly she reached out her hand and spoke 


in a hesitant English: 


“Me take.” 
He was suddenly aware that she understood what he had been 


doing—writing a message; and to her mind it immediately asso- 
ciated itself with the business of getting delivered. 

“You take!” he echoed in astonishment. “Now, that’s very 
kind of you, my dear, and clever of you, too. Unfortunately—” 

Ayanna’s hand was still extended toward him, and abruptly she 
spoke again: 

“Me take—white girl.” 

Ballinger sprang to his feet with a gasp of amazement. The 
clearing was now plunged in darkness, in which he was aware o! 
the savage girl close upon him, eager, expectant. The pages which 
he had written to Diana, and which he was unconsciously folding, 
were touched by an entreating hand. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered in his bewilderment; and then help- 
lessly he released them to her. 

Ayanna vanished in the darkness. 


HE sun flamed like a dazzling, molten ball in a sky bereft of all 
color, and trained upon it, like a siege-gun projecting from its 
enshrouding inclosure, Ballinger’s telescope followed its slow are 
with a relentless fixity. Within the cramped quarters of the 
observatory shack, broiling as in an oven under the merciless 
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downpour of light, Ballinger and his men worked at a 
feverish tension, half stripped to the waist, and sweating 
at every pore. Hardly a word was spoken during those 
critical moments, in which the three men held to their 
task with a strained precision as automatic as that of 
the great brass tube revolving almost imperceptibly upon 
its equatorial axis while it held 
its flaming objective in focus. 
‘here was audible only the dry 

kwork of its mechanism, the 

isured ticking of the chro- 
nometers, and the sharp, metallic 
flicker of the photographic film 


speeding under  innu- 

merable exposures. As 

rapidly as it was released, 

it was whipped away by 

Parker to the dark-room, from which 
came the clink of glass beakers and the 
swash of the developing bath—cooled 
with ice packed laboriously from the 
refrigerating machine at the coast settle- 
ment. 

The pungent, acrid odor of chemicals 
hung upon the hot, stifling air. Ball- 
inger, holding a cardboard mat under a 
smaller telescope, capped and darkened, 
watched with beating heart the luminous 
ball projected there—and the minute 
black disk that gradually impinged upon it. Sun, earth and Venus 
for a brief instant of time had swung abreast in space 
_ There came a respite at last, and Ballinger and Judson emerged 
irom the shack, wilted and perspiring, to seek solace in a cigarette. 
Parker soon followed from the developing-room, blinking at the 
light. 

“Perfect!” he announced laconically to Ballinger. 


“But this 
heat! Good Lord! 


I wonder that even flint glass can stand up 
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“It was rough going. All 
at once Ayanna halted and 
lifted a warning hand. . . .. 
We began a , tn detour.” 


under it. And-why the films 
don’t melt like wax!” He 
took the cigarette Ballinger 
offered him, and threw him- 
self prostrate in the shade. 

Cootes, noting the reappearance of the 
trio, now approached. 

“Half over,” explained Ballinger jubi- 
lantly, busy with entries in a notebook. 
‘In a couple of hours we’ll be at it again, 
when Venus passes off at the other edge 

of the sun. That’s equally important, you 
know. And then”—he beamed at the planter 
—“tonight we'll sleep without a care in the 
world.” 

“Let us hope you do,” muttered Cootes. 
He had been idly whittling at a piece of bam- 
boo, which he now threw away. He drew 
out his pipe and went off to a shady nook, 
where he gloomed over the brier without 
lighting it. 

There came a soft rustle in the underbrush, 
and he looked up to find Ayanna suddenly be- 

fore him, her eyes alight with alarm, her whole attitude indic- 
ative of prolonged and breathless flight. 


““F-, ON’T ever ask me to put in another afternoon like that,” 

Cootes was accustomed to say, months afterward, idling on 
the veranda of his bungalow in the cool of the evening. He 
would sigh and look off at Venus, brilliant and majestically serene 
in the western sky, and then he would (Continued on page 144) 
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scenes in all modern Literatur 
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The Story So Far: 


Patty JESSAMINE had married the voung 

lawyer David RoBards during the panic 
caused by the plague in old New York, when 
she thought her more brilliant suitor Harry 
Chalender was lost to her. So it was that later 
when Chalender, employed as an engineer sur- 
veying for the new Croton reservoir, came to 
call at RoBards’ country place, Tulip-tree Farm, 
the voung lawyer was sick with jealousy 

It was at Tulip-tree that Patty’s first baby was 
born. A few months later she enjoyed a brief 
interval of gayety at Saratoga. And the fol 
lowing year, after the birth of her second child 
she plunged into the social whirlpool with an 
enthusiasm that provoked gossip 

In the great fire of 1835, Chalender and Ro- 
Bards were both volunteer firemen, and Chal 
ender saved David's life. RoBards was so 
unlucky as to help in the necessary blowing up of certain buildings, 
among them a warehouse belonging to Patty’s father, and Jessa- 
mine never forgave him 

Years passed; the city was rebuilt; work on the Croton water- 
way progressed. Patty’s third baby came—and died; so too a 
fourth—thovgh a fifth, David Junior, born some years afterward, 
survived 

Chalender was injured in separating two fighting workmen and 
was carried to Tulip-tree Farm. Some time later RoBards re- 
turned joyfully home from a trip to New York—and found Patty 
in the arms of the convalescent Chalender! RoBards could not 
bring himself to kill a wounded man; Chalender remained un- 
aware that he had been discovered; and Patty’s remorse seemed 
keen and sincere. Eventually, RoBards’ anguish and bitterness 
abated 
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Realizing that her grief was beginning to 


And then—a new blow fell. Little Keith came crying to him 
that a half-witted youth, Jud Lasher, had carried off his sister 
Near a lonely pool among the rocks, RoBards overtook young 
Lasher. Though he all but drowned the creature in the pool, he 
could not bring himself to the final vengeance; and upon Lasher’s 
promise to ship aboard a whaler and never return to the region, 
RoBards spared him. He left poor Immy to the ministrations ol 
his farmer’s wife, and swore her and Keith to secrecy. 

But a few days later Lasher passed by on his way to sea, saw 
RoBards rescued her in time 


Immy and carried her off again. 
And now he did not stay his hand. That night Keith was awak 
ened by a noise, crept downstairs and led by a light from the base- 


ment, watched his father engaged in dreadful masonry— walling 
up the body of Jud Lasher in the thick foundation ot the 


chimney. 
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break his pride, she panted: “Kiss me good-by, oh my little baby, for | must let you go.” 


\bout this time Patty met the great Daniel Webster at a dinner 
in New York and enlisted his aid in her father’s claim for damages 
against the city. But even Webster’s eloquence did not suffice. 
and when at last the case came to trial, the verdict was against 
Jessamine. And shortiy thereafter, at Tulip-tree, the heartbroken 
oid man took a suicidal dose of laudanum. Dr. Matson merci- 
fully gave a certificate of heart-failure—and the walls of Tulip- 
tree kept silence. 

Immy was grown up now—as RoBards realized with a shock 
when Chalender, calling to say good-by before his journey to the 
new California gold-fields, said to Immy: “The first nugget of 
gold | find, I'll bring back for our wedding ring.” 

It was only a little later that RoBards overheard voung Chirn- 
side propose to Immy, and her halting story of what had hap- 
pened vears before—of Jud Lasher. The young prig gave over 


his suit at this news. And Immy, after a period of grief, flung 
herself into all manner of gayeties with an abandon that caused 
her father grave anxiety. 

Eventually RoBards learned that his fears were only too well 
justified, and that Tulip-tree House was to have a new secret to 
conceal. They took Immy thither, and sent the tenant farmer to 
the South on a trumped-up errand. 

It was on a bitter night of winter that Immy’s baby was born- 
and died. And David knew from Patty’s too-many words that she 
had—had not, at least, done her best to save the unwelcome life. 

Immy recovered in time—and recovered, too, her reckless 
mood. So it happened, perhaps, that she went about a great deal 
with Harry Chalender, newly returned from California, and 
eventually, to her parents’ distress, Immy married him—her 
mother’s one-time lover, her father’s secret hatred. 
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RoBards’ two sons were grown up now too. Keith was a 
young engineer, absorbed in his work. But David the younger 
was a sentimental lad—and gave his father a new distress when 
he came upon the boy in company with Aletta Lasher, sister to 
Jud of hateful memory. “I'll marry you, Aletta,” the boy was 
saying, “or I'll marry nobody.” (The story continues in detail:) 


FRAID to intervene in this awkward idyl, ashamed of the un- 

American snobbery that made him shudder at the prospect of 
a Lasher for a daughter-in-law, aghast at the thought of having 
to ruin Aletta’s life after secretly taking her brother’s life, and 
humbled by the praise he had overheard her give him, RoBards 
was in a palsy of uncertainty. 

He could not declare himself to the two lovesick children. He 
could not challenge them to a debate on the rights of youth to 
romance. 

He hurried down the hill home, to lay the problem before 
Patty; but the nearer he drew to her, the more clearly he fore- 
saw that she would be less of a help in its solution than herself a 
new complication. She had suffered bitterly from Immy’s marriage 
to Chalender. The son growing up should have been a support. 
Junior was bound to be an increasing torment. No, he must not 
tell Patty what he had learned. But he wanted to be near her 
in his own misery, and when he could not find her downstairs, he 
went up to her room. 

She was so profoundly a-brood over some evident despair that 
she did not hear him push back the door, slightly ajar. He stood 
on the sill and studied her with the utter regret and impotency 
of a lover who cannot buy or fetch new beauty for the old beauty 
of his sweet, nor stay the waning of her radiance. 

As vainly as a girl muses upon her outgrown dolls, as vainly 
as Dido wished her love to come again to Carthage, so Patty was 
scanning the fineries she had taken pride in up to the doomsday 
when her daughter married her own former lover. She sat back 
and away from the bureau at a timid distance from the wonderful 
looking-glass RoBards had bought her not long ago as the nov- 
elty of the day; an oval reflector with a jointed rod to fasten 
above the large.mirror, so that the back of the head was visible 
without turning and twisting. Now she was afraid to gaze at her- 
self fore and aft, or at all. 

On the bureau was a bracelet she had rejoiced in when he 
brought it home as the latest importation from France: a green- 
jointed gold serpent to wrap round and round her wrist; it had 
a fierce diainond in its crest, and bloodshot rubies for eyes. Next 
to it lay a tiny watch in a locket no bigger than a shilling; also 
another fantastic contrivance, a little diamond-sprinkled gold 
pocket-pistol with a watch in the butt, and hidden beneath it, a 
vinaigrette against fainting spells—not to mention a bouquet- 
holder that popped out when you pulled the trigger. 

Spilled along the bureau was a loop of pearls her mother had 
worn as a bride—yellowed they were, with years; and a necklace 
of tiny diamonds he had squandered an unexpected fee upon after 
a quarrel. Often and often he had watched them luminously 
mysterious as they made a little brook around her throat. and 
laughed silently above the panting of her spent heart after a dance. 
But she would not wear them now. They were the loot of her 
youth, doomed to the museum of age. 


NEVER had RoBards loved her so much as at this moment. 
+‘ Never had she seemed so beautiful. But it was the beauty of 
a maple tree in autumnal elegy, in yellow Chinese mourning, and 
in the red of imperial “purple” worn by a dowager queen. He 
could not praise her aloud for this pitiable splendor. Still less 
could he tell her that one more of her babies was impatient to 
marry. For Junior was Patty’s final toy. She had spoiled him 
and wanted for him everything he wanted. But she could not 
wish him another woman to love, a young beauty to worship even 
to marriage. 

So RoBards said nothing more than a long-drawn “Well!” as 
he moved forward. He bent and kissed her, and she smiled as 
she had done when she was in a bed of pain. 

Pain in her body or her heart hurt him fearfully. He hated 
the world most when it gave her pangs to endure. He shared 
Patty’s reverence for the Prometheus who had snatched from 
heaven the anodyne to the earth’s worst curse. He had made sure 
that she should have the advantage of the cloud of merciful 
oblivion when she went down into the dark of her last child- 
bed. 
Today, however, RoBards longed passionately for some mod- 
ern anesthesia of the soul, some new drug for the spirit, some 
nepenthe to avert and annul the slow surgery of age that excises 
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the graces and leaves scars everywhere; he yearned for some 
mystic laughing-gas to give Patty to carry her through the news 
that another woman, a young woman, had wrenched her boy’s 
heart away from his mother. 

Lacking such an ether, he resolved to tell Patty nothing of 
Junior’s infatuation for the Lasher girl. With a tender decep- 
tion, he urged that he must be getting back to town; he would 
shortly be needed in the law courts; he could not face the long 
evenings alone in New York without his beautiful wife for com- 
pany. And thus, in the words of the song, he managed to rob 
her of a smile and’ cheat her of a tear. She beamed a little, and 
rose to be at her packing. 

This was better than an onset of grief, but he noted that she 
did not receive the good word of a return to the city with her 


usual clamor of joy. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


HOUGH Patty greeted the decision to leave the country 

dumbly, the boy Junior emitted noise enough for two. I: 
was a heartache to RoBards to see his child grown suddenly old 
enough to be skewered with the darts of love: but the romance 
was premature, and it must be suppressed ruthlessly for the boy’s 
own sake. And for this pain also there was no ether. 

To town they went. 

For a while Junior’s melancholy was complete; then it sud- 
denly vanished. He no longer spent his evenings at home writing 
long, long letters. He no longer went about with the eyes of a 
dying gazelle. 

Patty said: ‘He has forgotten his country sweetheart and 
found a city one.” 

From his superior information, RoBards made a shrewder 
guess that the Lasher girl had come to town and was supporting 
herself somehow. He did not mention this suspicion to Patty. 
but he tried to verify it by shadowing Junior through the streets 
as he had through the lanes. But he never found Junior, and 
he was ashamed to confess that he was searching, since his search 
was vain. And he dared not ask the boy where he spent his 
evenings lest he encourage him to lie, or to retort with impudent 
defiance. 

The eldest son, Keith, was thinking little of women. He was 
a man’s man, full of civic pride and municipal works. When 
he was at his business, he took delight in being as dirty as pos- 
sible. He wore the roughest of clothes, left his jaws unshaven, 
talked big aqueduct talk. 

Then he wouid go to the other extreme and cleanse himself 
to a foppery.e But even this was. mannishness, for he was a 
soldier. He loved his family; his city, his nation, and his was 
that patriotism which proves itself by an eagerness to be ready 
to defend his flame. 

“Any man who really loves his country,” he would say, ‘will 
keep himself strong enough to dig a ditch, build a wall, know a 
gun and shoot it straight.” 

He had joined the Seventh Regiment as soon as he could 
get in, though everybody knew that there was no chance of war 
and the soldiers were counted mere dandies. A little later there 
was a parade in honor of the laying of the Atlantic Cable, which 
collapsed after two alleged messages were passed and was voted 
a gigantic hoax. But while the town laughed at it, the poor Sev- 
enth was dragged to Staten Island. where a thousand miscreants 
had set fire to the quarantine buildings. For three months Keith 
had to remain there on guard duty over the cold and malodorous 
ruins. 

When war of this sort was not afoot, there were the ever 
recurrent parades under the hot sun, or in the fitful glare of 
the bobbing torchlights. Very gay was their march past the two 
visiting princes from Japan, that strange new country opened 
a few years before by Commodore Perry. The two royal dele- 
gates were almost drowned in wine. New York, which had just 
emerged from vears of total abstinence (officially), spent a hun- 
dred thousand dollars on an uproarious reception at which cham- 
pagne corks blurted by the thousand. 

Besides the Japanese princes, came the French Prince de Join- 
ville, and finaliy the English heir apparent. 

The change in Patty’s soul was so profound that when the 
Prince of Wales approached the city and everybody fought for 
tickets to the ball in his honor as if it were Judgment Day itself, 
she made no plans at all. Could this be the same Patty who 
hitherto would have bankrupted RoBards for a supreme gown 
and played the Machiavel for a presentation? 
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By Rupert Hughes 


There were many embarrassing things to say on either side, but before the parley could begin, the baby intervened. 


It was he, not Patty, that made sure of the invitation and 
toad to Isaac Brown. The burly old sexton of Grace Church 
decided who was to sit in what pew of his sacred edifice, and 
who was to be invited to any affair meriting the high epithet 
“genteel.” 

Brown recognized the right of Judge RoBards and his 

o had been a Jessamine, and they received their tickets 

Academy of Music and even the almost royal honor of 
ng in the quadrille d’honneur. 

The floor gave way and had to be rebuilt, but Patty escaped 
so much as the rumpling of her cherry satin train. When she 
was presented to the young prince, her husband fancied that he 
saw in those boyish eyes so avid of beauty a flash of homage for 
the graces that had not yet gone. 

But Patty, when she was at home again. wept all night. The 
ise she would give was a whimpering regret that the 

nmy could not have been there and danced with the 
3ut RoBards felt that she regretted rather the yet more 
tty of the long ago, who was no longer present within 

tavs and her voluminous paneled brocade. 

night he understood the ravages of the years vet more 

he must march in the firemen’s parade under the 
moking torches. It was his last appearance with the 

whose own iast days were numbered. Philadelphia 
nati alreadv had steam fire-engines drawn bv horses. 
few years hired firemen would replace the o!d foot- 

d hand-pumpers. 
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As RoBards limped along on strangely fiagging feet, he thought 
he caught a glimpse of his boy Junior and the Lasher girl standing 
arm in arm at the cur But in the twinkling of an eyelid they 
were gone. 

Keith had marched, of course, with the Seventh; but the Sixty- 
ninth, made up of Irishmen, had refused to pay honor to the 
Sassenach prince. Its colors were taken away, and it drilled no 
more. 


yes riot or parade or drill was not afoot, the aqueduct was 
forever haling Keith forth. For the restless town kept hew- 
ing down the hills that covered its upper regions—or cutting streets 


through and leaving houses perched in air. In 1840 the Water 
Commissioners had decided that the city would not reach Ninety- 
fourth Street “for a century or two,” but it was crawling thither 
fast 

Like sculptors who uncover the armature as they carve off the 
clay, the engineers were constantly disclosing the deep-buried 
water-mains, and they must needs sunk deeper. Often the 
pipes broke in their subterrene beds. This was like the rupture 
of an artery inside a man, and it required quick surgery to avert 
a fatal hemorrhage. On December twenty-first there was such 
a break in the water-mains at Sixty-fourth Street, where the 
pipes had been carried across a marsh in a raised embankment. 

As Keith worked with the men to repair it, his heart was 
shaken with a double thrill, for the morning papers had shrieked 
the news that on the day before, the State of Carolina had actually 





carried out what near- 
ly everybody had _ pooh- 
poohed as a silly threat: 
South Carolina had se- 
ceded from the Union. 
The South Carolina news- 
papers spoke of New 
York and other States as 
foreign countries. 

[The Charleston Mer- 
cury proclaimed: “This 
is War.’ New York grim- 
iv realized that it must, 
then, assume the chief 
burden of furnishing men, 
lunitions and money. 
RoBards’ heart sank 
ithin him. The great 
war had found him fifty- 
live years old. 

But Patty’s heart leaped 
like a doe startled from 
a covert. It leaped with 
a cry: 

‘And my boy is in the 
first regiment that will 


go! 


Chapter 
Thirty-nine 


Mayor FERNANDO Woop, 
- having failed in trying 
to secede from the State, 
vainly proposed that New 
York City should secede 
from the Union. A num- 
ber of prominent citizens 
held a meeting in Pine 
Street and passed resolu- 
tions pleading with Mr. 
Jefferson Davis and the 
Southern governors to re- 
turn to the fold. RoBards 
was one of the signers of 
this appeal. 

To him and to others, 
the great house of the Re- 
public could not be di- 
vided. It was a pity to 
let a herd of ignorant 
blacks disrupt the sacred 
inion. Numberless New 
Yorkers detested the Abo- 
litionists as heartiiy as the 
Southerners did 

But the younger, hotter blood of the North demanded action. 
Keith terrified Patty by his belligerent tone. He wanted to set 
out at once and trample Richmond and Atlanta and Charleston 
into submission. 

Strangely, very strangely, his martial humor brought on a sud- 
den amatory fever, and awoke a sudden interest in a certain 
young woman of an old and wealthy family: Frances Ward, a 
relative of the banker Ward, who had moved into Bond Street 
when it began to rival St. John’s Park as a select region. 

At first Patty was glad to have Keith seen about with the 
girl. Patty had a wholesome and normal amount of snobbery in 
her nature, and it pleased her to tell of the great people she 
had known, especially the Ward sisters. called “The Three Graces 
of Bond Street,” until Julia had terrified everybody by going in 
for learning to an almost indecent extent 

Frances took the place of the aqueduct in Keith’s affections, 
and Patty called her “the Nymph Crotona” in proud ridicule. 
Every evening when Keith was not with the Seventh Regiment in 
its armory over Tompkins’ market, he was at the home of Miss 
Ward or out with her in one of the great sleighs that made 
Broadway tintinnabulate 

Then suddenly he announced that he and Frances were to be 
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married immediately without even the splendid ceremony that 
might have given Patty a medicine of excitement. She wailed 
aloud uncomforted. She was losing another child by the hall- 
death of marriage. 

“I'd like to poison the girl,” she cried. “Shell have me a 
grandmother in a year! Immy’s children are so far away they 
don’t count. Still, if it will keep Keith from the war, I'll be a 
dozen grandmothers.” 

But Keith was not thinking of marriage as a substitute for 
It was a prelude. The war-mood was causing a stamped 
toward matrimony. The warrior heart surged with the thought 
“I may not be beating long.” The woman heart mourned: “M 
love who clasps me may soon lie cold in death on a muddy field.” 

Keith was married on a Thursday in April amd set out for a 
brief honeymoon at Tulip-tree Farm. The next day the nation’s 
flag at Fort Sumter was fired on; and the next day after that- 
the thirteenth, it was—Major Anderson saluted the flag with 
fifty guns before he surrendered. The Sunday Herald carried 
the headline “Dissolution of the Union” and stated that on the 
night before, a mass-meeting had been held to force the adminis- 
tration to desist from Mr. Lincoln’s expressed intention to co- 
erce the seceding States. But the challenge and the insult to the 


war. 
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Stars and Stripes stung most of the waverers into demanding 
the blood of the insolent Southrons. 
Monday morning Mr. Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand 


militia to devote three months to suppressing the Rebellion 


Nobody thought it would take that long, but it was well to be 
sate 

_ The militia offered itself with a heroism all the finer for the 
fact that it lacked only uniform, equipment, ammunition, drill, 


organization, officers and men, knowledge of war and of the more 
perilous problems of taking care of the feet and the bowels. 
On a Friday afternoon the Seventh New York pushed through 


the of fathers, mothers, wives, sweethearts, sisters, brothers 
on its way to the transports. It hurried to the salvation of 
Washington, where the Government was said to be packed in a 
valise for a back-door escape. 

Patty marched down Broadway clinging to the arm of Keith. 
embarrassing him wonderfully, and none the less for the fact that 
she crowded his wife aside. Wives and mothers and girls be- 


vere all agog over madly sweet farewells. There was a 


trothed 


civil war of love about Keith. 

\fter a brief jostling-match with Patty, Frances gave up the 
Striuee no ws r . ~ " y © . 

ugg id with a last fierce hug and a hammering of kisses. 








“Where's Mother?” Keith 
cried, “Why couldn't she 
have come down to meet me?” 

“She's up at the farm,” 
answered his father. “She's 
—not so very well recently.” 


fell away into the mass 
of crumpled crinolines at 
the curb and was lost to 
Keith’s backward gaze 
His heart ran to her, 
but he could not rebuke 
the triumphant laugh of 
his mother, who scut- 
tered alongside, clinging 
to him so tight that her 
big skirts must bulge 
out sidewise and brush 
the throngs. She was no 
longer the radiant 
beauty, but only a fright- 
ened little old ladv whose 
child was striding off to 
all that a mother’s heart 
could imagine for her 
anguish. Finally, realiz- 
ing that her stumbling 
threw her soldier out of 
step and out of the align- 
ment of which the 
Seventh was so proud, 
realizing blindly that her 
grief was beginning to 
break his pride and 
would: send him to war 
blubbering, she panted: 

“Kiss me good-by, oh 
my little baby, for I 
must let you go.” 

He bent his head and 
drenched her cheeks with 
his tears, as their lips 
met in salt. The soldier 
behind him jostled his 
heel and forced him 
along; and that was 
last he saw of his mother 
for four years..... 

One day RoBards 
brought home the paper, 
and after assuring Patty 
that Keith’s name was 
not in any of the gorv 
lists, he said 


“Our relative-in-law has broken into poetry—cousin Julia Ward 


Howe. 


It’s a war poem, very womanly for a blue-stocking.” 


Patty took the paper, and as she read, her smile became a look 


of pain. 


The poem was a dirge for beautiful things. 


Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights! 

The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights 


It was odd that 


written the most graceful of war-elegies. 
in a still darker hour this woman should fire the country with the 


most majestic of battle-hymns: 


a citv-bred banker’s daughter should have 


It was odder vet that 





Mine eves have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 


are stored 
\ shy little wife of 
novel ever written, and brought on 
daughter gave it its noblest voice 





a preacher wrote the 


‘ 


successiul 
a banker's 


most 


the war; and 


in a song that started a new 


current of volunteers and brought the final resolution to mam 
And Patty was proud again to claim relationship 
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hesitant patriot. 
to the daughter of money and of song. 











aze Mates 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
Illustrated by ‘fF. Allen St. Fohn 


Car HOUSTON, of the Grand Amalgamated, got the idea one 
drizzly morning as he stood on the Eighty-fourth Street Pier 
in New York. It came to him while watching the unloading of 
crates and shipping dens, the transfer of squealing elephants by 
means of slings and creaking derricks, and the steady procession 
of ruminants and “led stock” which represented the labors of many 
a month in the far-off veldts and jungles of Africa—a shipload of 
victories over every possible obstacle of nature and wild life, that 
the menagerie of the Grand Amalgamated might hold true to its 
billing as the greatest show in the world. With Cap Houston, 
the conception of an idea meant its realization. He turned 
quickly to his menagerie superintendent. 

“Got a hunch, Mike,” he announced as he pointed to a snarling, 
ugly, striped thing in a small shipping den near by. “How old’s 
Sultan now?” 

‘Beauty’s cub? ‘Bout three months.” 


“That hyena there can’t be much older, can it’ Houston asked. 


The wise old superintendent squinted as he sized up the anima 

“Nope—I d say a little younger, if anything. Somewhere aroun 
ten weeks to three months.” 

“How do you think they'd mix?” 

“Lion and hyena?” 

“Yeh.” Cap Houston lit a fresh cigar. “That's my idea—t 
put ‘em together when they’re cubs, and let ‘em grow up together 
give the folks an idea of the best and the worst in the anima 
kingdom side by side; think they’d get along?” 

“Sure. They'd get along fine, starting ‘em out together as cubs 

So when the Grand Amalgamated began its season a few mont! 
later, the menagerie carried a little lesson in animal sociology. | 
a heavily embossed den, bearing at its top a gold-lettered announc: 
ment of its widely varied occupants, two cubs were quartered 
cne an ungainly tawny cat, the other a striped, bristly-haire: 
hump-backed heavy-jawed canine—otherwise Sultan the lion, an 
Sneak the hyena. Already the cat had begun to dominate, tl 





Famous as Mr. (Cooper is for his animal stories, he 
has never told a tale of greater power than this in 


which Sultan, monarch of the jungle in life, rules 
still in death. You will never forget this story. 


The great black-maned beast was quiet. The hyena waited. 


ghoul to cringe and snarl—and hate. The laws of the jungle 
had traveled through to the circus. Cage mates they might be, 
in name and appearance, but by nature they remained what their 
forebears had been before them—the monarch and the serf. 

Not that'it was a matter of strength alone—far from it. The 
hyena is not a weakling in bodily power. There is no comparison 
which so fits the tremendous force of his jaws as that of a miner’s 
crushing mill, or the great scissors which bite through the red 
metal which seethes and twists from the maw of a rolling mill. 
More, Sneak was a particularly strong specimen of his kind. The 
bones which Sultan only gnawed or licked were food to him; 
he crushed them, nor winced at their splintered edges as he 
gulped them piece by piece, snarling in his greedy delight, and 
licking at the marrow with a twisting tongue which moved with 
almost serpentine swiftness. But he did this only when Sultan 
had finished his meal, and drowsy, had trundled to a far side 
of the cage to sleep. There was something beside sheer strength 
to be considered—the knowledge within the brain of Sneak that 
this tawny, yowling cub was a superior thing. 

And Sultan knew it no less. With a funny, cublike majesty 
he took his place as readily, as properly, as though he realized 
that he had a position to maintain, and that his prestige was a 
thing dependent upon the subjection of the coarse-haired intruder 
who shared his house. Not that there was oppression; it was 
more a matter of endurance than anything else. The lion cub 
simply knew that the hyena was there, little more. He played 
with the animal-men who came to the bars—played even as a 
kitten would play, darting forth first one claw-fringed paw, then 
the other, in his efforts to catch the piece of string or cloth 
which was dangled before him. But he did not play with Sneak. 
He ignored him. 

This attitude had its opposite in the demeanor of the lower 
beast. While Sultan endured, Sneak snarled and watched, 
watched and snarled, glutting himself when the opportunity per- 
mitted, drawing back into his corner when Sultan decided to move 
about. It was only when the lion slept that the hyena became 
bold—but always, even then, with furtive glances toward his 

sleeping companion. 

A boldness appeared later which gradually began 
to take on a slow stealthiness as the beasts grew 
older, and the gap between them became more ap- 
parent. A “season” passed, and a winter. The cage 
mates had almost achieved their full growth when 
again the circus took to the road and the lecturer 
once more stood each afternoon before their cage 
dilating to the gaping throngs upon the fact that 
there may be strata of society even in the animal 
kingdom—a statement which Sneak and Sultan 
illustrated to the last particular. For with the ap- 
proach of maturity, the line of difference between 
the twain broadened. 

Sultan’s mane had begun to make its appearance. 
He had lost the ungainliness of his cubhood. The 
arch which gives to the Nubian lion that proud 
majesty which makes him kingly even above other 
leonine species, had come into his neck. His pacing 
was strong and graceful. His princedom was ending; 
Sultan was beginning to ascend the steps of his 
throne. 

The hyena was already the size of a young mastiff. 
His head and neck had become thick and ugly, his 
coat a dirty gray of harsh, wry fur, surmounted by 
a coarse ridge of bristly hair which ran along his 
humped backbone, edging away into transverse 
black stripes. His front legs, heavy and strong and 
far longer than his hind-quarters, which, by com- 
parison, seemed bowed and weak, gave him a stilted, 
unbalanced appearance, and served only to add to 
his incongruous, disproportionate make-up, as _ if 
Nature had striven to build his body in conformity 
to his brain. While the monarch paced against the 
bars the full length of the cage, the serf held to a 
corner, shuffling here and there with stealthy, minc- 
ing steps, constantly circling, his head deep between 
his shoulders, the black, evil, hairless lips pulled 
back slightly from the heavy teeth, the long tongue 


Wek dun a now and then protruding over vicious teeth—a 
circling black thing paused in the sky and began to make its slow way downward. 


malignant shadow of the great cat whose very proud- 
ness made the hyena an object of repulsion to the 
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circus crowds that daily listened to the adenoidal tones of the 
lecturer as time after time he repeated his rote: 

“And in this den, ladies-s-s an’ gentlemen, we have the two op- 
posites of animaldom, Sultan, a full-maned Nubian lion, and Sneak, 
the scion of a despised race, the African ghoul or grave-robber, 
the vulture of the animal kingdom, commonly known as the striped 
or laughin’ hyena. 

“You'll notice that the hyena knows 
Always gives in to him, never tries to get to the front of the cage 
or do anything that the lion wouldn't want him to do. Never 
tries to eat until the cat’s through. 
an’ gentlemen, just like us humans have. But at that,” he would 
conclude, “they're pretty good pals—get along fine with each other 
and never cause any trouble. Each of ‘em knows his place an’ 
never tries to step out of it, which is a lot more than can be said 
Now, passing to the history of these strange 


that the lion is boss 


tor a lot ot people. 
companions— 

Whereupon the story of their cage life would be forthcoming, 
while the crowd jostled closer. But there was one thing which 
the lecturer did not tell, simply because he did not know it—that 
something had begun to grow.—a constantly inflamed growth,—in 
the mind of the hyena. A thing propelled not by a desire to con- 
quer, but by the very cowardice which obsessed him. Because 
Sneak was a skulker, the animal brain of him gave to his cage mate 
the same possibilities. This instinct became stronger as the months 
passed and as the circus rocked along on its summer's journey 
until finally it brought the craven beast to a condition of fear in 
which he slept but fitfully, ever ready for the attack. Perhaps 
for the reason that in his vulture-like brain the same scheme was 
seething—to tighten those jaws when Sultan could not resist! 

Day after day he awaited his chance—that he might be free 
from this great black-maned, superior thing which did not even 
deign to notice his presence. Day after day he watched, starting 
forward from his corner as the lion dropped to sleep, creeping 
forward upon his stalky, unproportionate legs, the black skin curl- 
ing farther and farther from his scissors-like teeth—only to cringe 
at the slightest movement from the sleeping cat, and slink back 
to his corner again. Always it was the same—watching, starting, 
pausing—then retreat But at last that fear became stronger 
than caution. It drove him out of his corner, closer, still closer— 
then he attacked! 

It was a matter of only a moment! The heavy teeth of the 
hyena reached no farther than the thick mane of the lion. With 
the touch the beast, prostrate and sleeping a moment before, 
metamorphosed into a bellowing, horrible machine, his four claw- 
studded paws working with lightning-like rapidity as with one move- 
ment he whirled to his back and doubling, slashed and cross-slashed 
at his enemy, hooking deep into the quivering skin of the shrieking 
canine. Then with one bunching of his muscles he threw the 
hyena into the air, sending its body thudding against the top of 
the cage. Shivering and whimpering, Sneak lay for a moment on 
the cage floor, before his panic-stricken brain could summon the 
muscle-command that would allow him to drag himself to his 
corner. Sultan did not follow the craven thing nor crowd him 
He only cared that the striped ghoul which had been forced upon 
him by the adversities of captive life had learned his lesson. 
Sneak did not attack again. 


UT neither did he forget. He only knew that he had made a 

mistake, that he had gone contrary to his instincts—which de- 
manded attack only upon the weak, the wounded or the dead. 
Vaguely conscious of this, he became truer to type than ever 
hugging his corner, often curled there during the daytime, catch- 
ing his sleep in quick, almost spasmodic naps, closing his eves 
only that he might open them again to assure himself that the 
great, be-maned thing which represented to him the power of 
destruction still held him beneath contempt. 

A purpose was served by this which even he did not realize 
For one thing, it told Sultan that there would be no further at- 
tempts at usurpation of a forbidden position. For another, it 
quieted momentary fears on the part of menagerie men who had 


rushed forward, feeding forks and prod-rods in readiness, with the 


screeching and yowling of that attack. But now they passed the 
cage with hardly a glance. The cage mates had fought it out: 
from now on they would be friends again—which was as much as 
the menagerie men could be supposed to know, or care. As for 
Sneak, he realized only that he had failed, and that his life 
was more unbearable than ever. More and more he held to his 
corner: sometimes he did not even rush forward to crush and gorge 
the bones which Sultan had disregarded. 

Only at night did he allow himself to become a thing of move- 
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ment and of life. The nocturnal instincts coming then to the 
fore, he would rouse as the sideboards were placed upon the den, 
and his leonine companion would settle himself to rest. On the 
jolting journey to the cars he would pace stalkily, his heavy head 
slightly raised, his ugly mouth half open, his breath rasping in his 
thick throat; when the train began to move and the screeching 
noise of progress drowned out the breathing of the lion at the other 
side of the den, his pace would increase in a nervous, shambling 
circle, leading again and again about the narrow confines of his 
prison, until at last, forgetful of his serfdom, he would allow a 
broken, shrieking cry to issue, echoing along the noisy train lik: 
exaggerated, unearthly laughter. 

Invariably this cry brought a movement from the darkness, 
gruft growl as of command—and the knowledge that across th 
cage lay a superior thing which must not be disturbed. Then fear 
would come again—fear which sent a skulking beast to his corner, 
there to stare into the darkness, to pant, and to await the attacl 
which did not come. Weeks—months while the circus travele 
steadily into the hot regions of the South—then one night th 
crash! 


HE emergencies had set on a down grade. The whole grea 

train quivered and jolted in the vain attempts of compressed 
air to halt its movement. More and more racking came the tre- 
mors—then while elephants bellowed and squealed, while cai 
animals yowled their fear and humans shouted the danger, th: 
impact came! A moment later the right of way was a tangle of 
broken wagons, of upended coaches from which stunned performers 
and workingmen crawled aimlessly, to stagger about a moment, 
then blindly move forward in obedience to the shouts of command 
from far ahead, where the train-crew already was beginning to 
fight fire in the horse- and elephant-cars. Five minutes later— 

Above the noise of hissing steam, of shouting strings of work- 
men, of screaming horses and roaring cat-cages, a new sound came 
from the hot, swampy woodland which lay far to the right of the 
track, a shrieking yet guttural cry which, at once shrill and hoarse, 
echoed through the eerie night like the laugh of a demon, a cal! 
which rose high, then dropped to hoarseness in a quick succession 
of jerky breaks, and which caused Cap Houston, grimy and bleed 
ing, to turn for an instant from the work before him. 

“Mike!” he shouted. “Beat it to that Eighty den. That sounded 
like Sneak—out there in them swamps!” 

A form streaked away into the blackness at the edge of the fie 
of flickering red, to clamber over the twisted frame of a flat-car, 
to halt—then to turn, cupping his hands to his mouth: 

‘“Cap—Cap-—they’re both out. Sultan an’ Sneak—gone. Num- 
ber Twelve telescoped their flat. Ripped the end of the cage 
plumb off. Aint no trace of ‘em here.” 

“Then get rifles—an’ start after "em! Do your best not to 
hurt ‘em if you can help it. But of course, if you can’t—” 

Even as the command was shouted, that ghoul-like laugh began 
to sound again, far in the depths of the swamp. to rise, to fal 
then to fade in silence. For Sneak the hyena, panting with the 
excitement of freedom a moment before, now lay crouched in the 
heavy grass of a gumbo hummock, his eyes narrowed, his nostrils 
twitching. Something was moving not a hundred yards away 
something which carried a scent familiar from years of association, 
the odor of a cat beast, the odor he hated! 

An hour passed, but he did not move, save to rise now and 
then from his cramped position, and swing in writhing circles about 
the hummock—only to drop into hiding again. From far ahead 
there sounded the sharp report of a rifle, followed by two more 
almost simultaneous in their swiftness. After that, silence again, 
save for the uneasy fluttering of the bats and the cheeping of 
night-birds. After a long time Sneak rose, now with a feeling of 
security. and started forward—only to halt again through the 
bidding of a hitherto unknown instinct. Heretofore he had re- 
garded humans only as detached beings which moved about outside 
the bars of his prison. But with freedom— 

A man had shouted somewhere over at the edge of the swamp 
He was answered by another call from the distance. Then a query 

“Hey, Smithy!” 

“Veh.” 

“That you shootin’ a minute ago?” 

“Yeh. Aint seen nothin’ o’ that lion down this way, have you?” 

“No—nothin’ but his tracks, back there a ways. I’m lookin’ 
for that hyena.” 

“Well, I guess they’re both around here somewhere—'less they 
doubled back on us. That’s most probable. That lion started 
down this way after I nicked him.” 


“Oh, you hit him, huh?” (Continued on page 106 





The distinguished author of “The 
Shining Adventure” here contributes 
the surprising and delightful story of a 
young man who was informed that he 
was soon to die, and in consequence 
became avery bold young man indeed. 
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He thought of the thing that 
would most shock Mr. Peebles: 
“My ambition, when I first 
entered this office, was to 
become head of the Company.” 
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By 


\ R. TRUMBELL looked with horror at the lugubrious per- 
+ son of the doctor standing beside his bed. 

“You mean I'm going to die—now?” 

The doctor made a deprecatory gesture. 
You may live for years. You may go the limit. But your heart, 
my dear sir, is dangerously affected. I feel it my duty to warn 
you that it may—give out—at any moment.” 

‘“But—is there nothing to be done about it? 
I can do?” 

You can take care of yourself. That's all. Don't 
exercise. Don’t overeat. Don't overdo in any respect.” 

Mr. Trumbell was speechless, not so much from fright as 
from indignation. How could Fate have played this cruel joke 
on him who had done nothing to deserve it? 

He hardly heard the doctor’s parting instructions. The latter 
was scribbling on a prescription-pad, mumbling something about 
moderation and strychnine-tablets. Mr. Trumbell replied me- 
chanically. He was relieved when the doctor had gone. What 
had he to do with doctors now? 

_ He lay stunned, unable to conceive the tragedy thus suddenly 
jallen upon him. It was altogether crushing. He had gone to 


“Not necessarily 


Is there nothing 


over- 
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the office that morning a man apparently sound and healthy. 
That night he had come home—if one may call a second-class 
boarding-house home—to discover that he was a man with a 
death-sentence hanging over his head. Nothing had occurred 
meanwhile to forecast or explain this astounding phenomenon. To 
be sure, he had eaten a piece of mince pie at lunch in the Wal! 
Street cafeteria. He had chosen it for dessert against his own 
better judgment. He had expected consequences—a touch of in- 
digestion, perhaps, or at worst, a headache. But one could hardly 
attribute a constitutional defect to a piece of mince pie. 

He had been seized with a terrible dizziness while riding up- 
town in the subway, had managed somehow to get to his boarding- 
house and there had collapsed on the bed. The landlady, fearful 
that he would die on her hands—as though she hadn't enough to 
attend to as it was—had hurriedly summoned the nearest physi- 
cian, whose name, by one of those freaks of chance that seem 
almost deliberate, was Coffan. He had examined Mr. Trumbell 
from top to toe and finally, with a gravity that was ominously im- 
pressive, rendered his verdict. 

It was a verdict from which Mr. Trumbell knew there 
appeal. He was going to die of heart-failure. 


was no 
The physician's 
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“not necessarily’ was small comfort 
not die now and be done with it? 

The thought of death came at him 
cruelly. Yet more appalling than death 
was the contemplation of life—of his par- 
ticular life. How futile, how poverty 
stricken a life it had been! What had 
he ever done that was interesting or beau- 
tiful? What had he ever accomplished? 

‘harles Trumbell—he had been chris- 
tened Charlemagne by an_ optimistic 
mother who was a school-teacher, but cir- 
cumstances and environment had reduced 
the name promptly to Charles—had been 
born in a small town in Ohio, and had 
been left an orphan at the age of ten 
An uncle, a druggist, who lived in New 
York, had sent for him. He had hated 


his uncle and his uncle’s family at first 
sight, but he had accepted them. He was 
neither a complainer nor a rebel. There 
was nothing of the revolutionary in his 
make-up. He did not resent: he endured. 
It was his nature 

He had gone to high-school and had 
taken a night course in a business college 
while working by day in the drug-store 
He had got a job with the National Fruit 
Company, importers of bananas and citrus 
fruit, and over a period of twelve years 
had worked his way slowly up the com- 
mercial ladder. He had taken for his in- 
spiration the three words of a wall-motto 
that hung over his desk:, “Honesty, Jn- 
dustry, Perspicacity.” His present posi- 
tion was that of confidential clerk to the 
first vice-president. 

The first vice-president, Mr. Peebles, 
was the immediate sun about which 
Charles Trumbell revolved—his light and 
his destiny. Mr. Trumbell paid Mr. Pee- 
bles the unconscious tribute of his soul 
He did not particularly like Mr. Peebles 

the first vice-president was a small, tart, 
snappy man who, trained to a professional 
elevation of vision, could not see clearly 
objects smaller than himself or the per- 
sons he looked up to 

Mr. Trumbell, lying on his bed with 
the threat of death in his soul, thought 
of Mr. Peebles, and at once his heart— 
his treacherous heart — missed a_ beat 
What would Mr. Peebles say when he 
learned that his confidential clerk was 
going to die of heart-failure? Imme- 
diately, however, and quite logically, an- 
other thought insinuated itself into his 
consciousness. What did it matter what Mr. Peebles might say? 

The reflection was tremendously daring. He entertained it at 
first cautiously, then with increasing savor. What did it matter 
what anyone said? He was going to die of heart-failure. 

His life had been upheaved by catastrophe; it was taking on 
new values, new aspects. Destiny, in the guise of a lugubrious 
doctor, had wrenched him violently out of himself. He was a man 
fundamentally ceferential to authority; he had no sovereignty in 
himself. Hithe:t» he had derived his authority from the govern- 
ing powers of the National Fruit Company, and more particularly 
from Mr. Peebles. Now he felt those powers to be shaken and 
disturbed 

Why should he go on paying fealty to others? He was a 
doomed man. Why not make one gesture, one effort for himself? 

These thoughts came to him, not clearly, not definitely sum- 
moning his will, but faithfully and insidiously. Yet they persisted. 

He began to take stock of himself as an individual—of his sen- 
sations, of his experiences 

His experiences made a slender account. He was thirty-two 
years old, and he had not been outside of New York in twenty 
except for his vacations, which were no more than titnid 
beaches. He had 


years, 
excursions to Far Rockaway or the near-by 
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rarely been to the theater, though he enjoyed it, and only occa- 
sionally permitted himself the comparative dissipation of a movi 
His chief intellectual diversion was reading. He bought one suit 
of clothes a year. His clothes were good; they were his one ex 
travagance. But even that was not an extravagance of tempera- 
ment. It was a business necessity. He must keep up appearances, 
at all costs. 

He lived in the cheapest room, in the most inexpensive boarding- 
house, that he could find. As rents rose and swept uptown, he 
fled before them. He was a bird of passage, who belonged nowher 

It came to him with a shock that he had literally no friends 
The men he knew—men of hiS own age and station in life, clerks 
and underlings—alienated him by their frivolity, by their boast 
fulness (which never came to anything), by their laziness and thei 
crass pleasures. As for the women he met, he had never got any 
where with them. 
prove expensive to him, his dread of their bright eyes, which 
seemed to demand of him something that he could not afford t 
give, effectually checked any companionship with the female sex 
that might have arisen to comfort him in his loneliness. 

Lying there on his bed—which was a couch by day—he seeme: 
to himself to cut an intolerably lonely figure. For years he had 





His shyness, his fear that they were going to 
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rked, scrimping, and saving his money. For what? What good 
t ever done him? Why had he not had one good fling? 
Something that he could look back on at the last moment—some- 
thing of which he could say, on his deathbed: “At least, I have 
had my day. I have known what it is to hold life in my arms.” 
But there was no such experience behind him, not one hour, not 
one moment that he could seize and hurl defiantly into the dark 
face of Death. 

Well, it was too late now. He was done for. Yet he might live 
for seme time. What was he to do with his remaining days? Was 
he to spend them fussing with a doctor whose name was Coffan 

consuming strychnine tablets and shuddering at every step he 
took, like old Jenson, the filing-clerk at the office? Old Jenson 
had died of heart-failure a month before, but for five years pre- 
vious to that he had gone about fearful, with a haunted look in 
his eyes, his hand on his breast and his blue lips trembling. 

No. By heavens, he wouldn’t cringe and cower. He wouldn't 
surrender himself to the domination of a doctor. There was a 
certain satisfaction in the thought of defying physical assistance, 
of rejecting a knowledge that was impotent to help him. He 
would go on as before, keeping a stiff upper lip, doing his duty to 
the bitter end. 


“Cynthia!” said old Jacob 
helplessly; then: “This is Mr. 
Trumbell, from the office.” 
Cynthia gave him a quick, 
bright glance. He was 
conscious of his defective heart. 


And never have his fling? 

That question robbed him of 
his high resolve. He shrank 
from it. It pursued him. Was 
he going to die without having 
his fling? What was he afraid 
of? Why bother to be a cow- 
ard when imminent death was 
not merely a chance but a 
certainty? 

He fell asleep at last, worn 
out with the agony of self- 
examination, and dreamed that 
he was dead. He was sitting 
at his desk in the office of the 
Fruit Company, and he was 
dead. Faces came up, looked 
at him and vanished: strange 
faces of women, beautiful, with 
bright eyes; faces of men who 
resembled Mr. Peebles; faces 
of children who resembled him- 
self. They all looked at him 
and melted away. 

He sat there. One by one 
the people in the office went 
out, passed by him heedless. 
Mr. Peebles went by him, 
looked at him once and 
frowned. 

The ships in the distant 
river, which he could see from 
his office window, left their 
piers and sailed away. Night 
fell on a deserted city, on a 
deserted world. The world had 
gone from him, and left him 
sitting dead at his desk through 
all eternity. 

A bell was ringing some- 
where, sharp and insistent. It 
was calling him to Judgment. 
(He had always thought the 
summons would be a trumpet- 
blast.) But it was a bell—a 
bell that rang furiously. . 

He woke. It was morning. 
The bell was that of his alarm- 
clock, calling him—not to 
Judgment, but to business. It 

was five minutes to seven. He must be at his desk at eight. 

He lifted himself on his elbow, then sank back upon the 
pillow. He had remembered that he was going to die of heart- 
failure. 

What was punctuality to him now? What was time to him 
now? Why go to the office at all? Wasn’t he going to die shortly 
of heart-failure. 

The transition from impulse to determination is sometimes con- 
scious and protracted, sometimes unconscious and immediate. 
Mr. Trumbell rose and began to dress. 

He dressed slowly, with unusual care for the niceties of his 
toilet. He was conscious of a physical weakness, the result of his 
heart attack the previous night, but he felt curiously refreshed 
and alert. He noted with the delight of a connoisseur the June 
sunlight pouring in at the window. Some foolish lines from a 
child’s story popped unexpectedly into his head, and he said them 
aloud, with a smile. 

“What a day for a picnic! 
happy little voices. And so it was agreed—” 

What nonsense! Was his mind affected, as well as his heart? 
Why was he lingering like this? It was seven-thirty. He must 
hurry. 


‘Goody! Goody!’ cried forty 
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But he did not hurry. He was feeling much better now. 
Dallying, he grew momentarily stronger and more vigorous. He 
knew that it was a false strength, an illusory vigor. But why 
question the illusion? He was no longer a man with a serious 
life to live. He was an actor in a tragic farce—and as such he 
might wear his body as a costume, as a mask, lightly and perhaps 
with beauty. 

It was not his body that mattered now. 
his wit. 

Could one change one’s nature thus easily—overnight? Was 
the metamorphosis genuine? Of course not. But it was im- 
pressive. It simulated reality. An actor in a tragic farce! 

He ate his breakfast with a swagger—if one may be said to do 
such a thing. It was eight-fifteen when he left the house. What 
a fine day it was! He believed he'd ride downtown by 
trolley. 

He had never done such a thing before. The subway was his 
servant and his master. He belonged to it organically and by 
virtue of the cosmic plan, exactly as a sardine belongs to its tin 
box. Yet on this day, because he was going to die of heart- 
failure, he rode to the offices of the National Fruit Company in 
lower Broadway by trolley. 

As he entered the office building, he spoke to the elevator 
starter, a gigantic man in a blue uniform, whom he had known— 
as one knows the familiar object in one’s path—for years. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Trumbell. ‘Fine day.” 

“Fine day, yes sir,’ repeated the starter. He stared at Mr. 
Trumbell. “Late, aint you?” 

“Yes, rather,” said Charles indifferently, but with an inward 
joy at the nonchalance of his words. “Yes, rather!’ Where had 
he got that particular phrase? Out of a magazine, probably. But 
it was elegant and beautiful. The ‘rather’ was especially good. 
Plainly he had impressed the starter. 

How simple, how intoxicating it was to impress one’s fellow- 
man! One had merely to step out of one’s rdle a little, to deviate, 
to improvise an elegancy. 

He was conscious, as he walked between the desks of the main 
office, of the astonished glances cast in his direction. He could 
hear the startled whispers of the clerks and stenographers. He 
knew what they were saying. “It’s Mr. Trumbell. He’s late.” 

Oh, yes, there was no doubt of it! He was creating an 
impression. 


It was his nerve and 


T the door of Mr. Peebles’ office, however, his courage sud- 
+4 denly failed him. What had he done? He had flouted 
deliberately the office discipline, the office creed. Mr. Peebles 
would know. Mr. Peebles would be angry. Charles began to 
consider excuses. “I was sick last night. I’m very sorry. It 
wont happen again.” 

No. He wouldn’t! He'd see it through if it killed him—which 
very likely it would. He imagined himself dying of heart- 
failure before Mr. Peebles’ astonished eyes. 

He opened the door without knocking and went in. To his 
surprise he found Mr. Peebles not in the least terrifying. He, 
Charles Trumbell, seemed to see his chief in a new light. He 
saw him as a little, partly bald man with a querulous mouth, who 
wasn't capable of frightening a rabbit. The vice-president looked 
up as he entered, and his gray brows bristled in a frown. 

“Well, Trumbell!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Peebles. 

“Warm!” The vice-president’s eyes bulged. 
that you’re two hours late?” 

“Yes, Mr. Peebles.” 

“Well! You know I’m particular about punctuality. What 
have you to say for yourself?” Mr. Peebles’ tone was partly face- 
tious, but it covered a worried severity. Mr. Trumbell, who had 
come into the room with no definite plan in mind, was moved to 
toss a chance bomb at his superior’s feet. 

“T have this to say, Mr. Peebles. I’m thinking of leaving 
the company.” 

“What! You're thinking of leaving—” 

“Yes—for good.” 


Rather warm this morning.” 
“Do you realize 


The vice-president stiffened in his chair. ‘“You—leaving!” He 
recovered his self-possession. “Come, now, Trumbell. You don't 
mean that. Why should you do such a thing?” ° 


“The truth is, Mr. Peebles—but perhaps you don’t care to hear 
the truth?” 

“Of course I do. Speak up.” 

“Very well. I’m leaving because I—because there’s no oppor- 
tunity for me to get any farther in this office. I’ve worked hard, 


Mr. Peebles, but after twelve years I’m sti!l a clerk. i've gone 
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as far as I can here. You've treated me fairly, I'll admit, but 
you've taken no account of my—of my ambitions.” 

“Ambitions! My God, Trumbell—don’t tell me you've got 
ambitions!” 

“T have, Mr. Peebles.” 


“Well! I never would have suspected it of you.” 
“No. That’s just the point. That’s why I’m leaving. You 
thought I was merely a—a cog in the machine.” He had got 


that out of a magazine, without a doubt; but it was effective. It 
came pat. He repeated it. ‘“A cog in a machine, like all the 
rest of those people ou‘ there. I’m not a cog, Mr. Peebles. I’m 
a human being with amL_tions of my own.” 


He had even essayed 


HE had spoken, and his words were good. 
Mr. Peebles 


a small gesture, a dignified wave of the hand. 
swallowed hard. 

‘“What—what are your ambitions?” 

In truth, what were they? Mr. Trumbell hadn’t the least idea. 
But he must say something. He thought of the thing that would 
most shock Mr. Peebles. He replied: 

“My ambition, when I first entered this office, was to become 
head of the Company.” 

“Head of the—” 

“But since my ability has not been recognized, I am forced, 
Mr. Peebles, to resign.” 

The vice-president’s eyes narrowed. ‘Look here, 

Are you trying to bluff me?” 

“Have I ever tried to bluff you, Mr. Peebles?” 

“No. You're right. I beg your pardon.” Mr. Peebles’ man- 
ner had become courteous. He smiled. He was frank and 
hearty. “You’re a valuable man, Trumbell. I can’t afford to 
lose you. The Company can’t afford to lose you. If it’s simply 
a question of money—” 

He paused; and Mr. Trumbell hesitated. The latter had been 
trying for a year past to screw up his courage to ask for an 
increase in salary. Now, apparently, the increase was his at a 
word. But some instinct of cunning informed him that it would 
spoil the joke if he permitted himself to be bought off thus easily 
He would carry it farther. 

“It isn’t a question of money, Mr. Peebles. It’s a question of 
ability. You may think I’m conceited, but the fact is, I know 
what I’m worth. I know I've got ideas that would be of benefit 
to the Company. It’s hard, Mr. Peebles, to sit by and watch 
other people making mistakes—” 

“Mistakes! Do you mean me?” gasped Mr. Peebles. 

“T mention no names, Mr. Peebles. If I were going to criticize, 
I should say that the fault was general, rather than. specific.” 

“Ah! You mean all of us. The entire Board of Directors!” 
Mr. Peebles was grimly sardonic, but as Charles continued to 
maintain a dignified silence, he was piqued into asking: ‘“Wel!! 
What mistakes have we made?” 

Mr. Trumbell was about to reply that he did not care to desig- 
nate his criticism, when suddenly there came to his mind the 
matter of the Cuban trade. He promptly seized upon it. The 
fact that the Grant Line, the National’s only serious rival, had 
monopolized for years the citrus-fruit exports of Cuba was an 
open secret in the organization. Every tyro in the office knew it, 
knew it was a thorn in the side of the Company. Trumbell said: 

“What about the Cuban export question, Mr. Peebles? You've 
permitted the Grant Line, which is a carrier of general mer- 
chandise, to monopolize the chief products of Cuba, including 
citrus fruits. I consider that a mistake.” 

At the mention of the Grant Line, Mr. Peebles’ face grew red. 

“Trumbell! You know it’s against our rules for employees in 
the Company’s confidence to discuss matters of policy.” 

“Yes, Mr. Peebles. But big men never get ahead by obeying 
rules. They get ahead by breaking them.” 

It was the best thing that he had said, and it was his own. It 
had fallen spontaneously from the lips of the new Charles Trum- 
bell, actor, whose sole concern in life was to play a joke upon 
authority. It quite captivated Mr. Peebles. 

“Big men! By George, Trumbell, I never dreamed you had so 
much spunk in you. Sit down, and let’s talk it over.” 


Trumbell. 


“T RUMBELL gravely accepted the chair that the vice-president 
offered him. How many times he had sat in that same chair 
noting down important memoranda! But this was different. Now 
there was equality and honor in the invitation. 

Mr. Peebles was speaking: “I admit that we’ve been outgen- 
eraled with regard to the Cuban trade. That’s self-evident. The 
Grant Line got in ahead of us. 


We were asleep at the time. But I 
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“Then you wake up—and fall in love with me.” ‘How do | do that?” asked Charles with perfect seriousness. 


ther you realize, Mr. Trumbell,’—the vice-president had suspicions among the directors of the Grant Line— Look here 
1 Mr. Trumbell; could he believe his ears?p—‘“I doubt Trumbell; you’re not pumping me? 
r you realize the delicacy of the problem as it exists today.” Grant people, are you?” 
s thought it wise to concede the point. “Perhaps not, Mr. Trumbell found the situation delicious; it was manna to 
ebles,” he said magna ously, but with an intonation that his soul. But he managed to glow with righteous indignation 
implied his own certainty in the matter. ‘Mr. Peebles, I have no idea of betraying your confidence. My 
“The fact is, we’ve hesitated to make a strong bid for the motto in business has always been honesty, industry and perspi- 
Cuban trade because we don’t wish to incur any competition in cacity. If you don’t trust me—” 
the tral American routes. If we made a bid for Cuba, the “Keep your seat, Mr. Trumbell. I know I can trust you.” 
Grant Line would strike at Central America. Moreover, the Mr. Trumbell relaxed in his chair. 
principal Cuban crop isn't fruit, but sugar. And we're not in- 
terested In sugar 


You're not going over to tl 


“You were saying that if you could find an excuse to go into 
Havana—” he prompted, with an air of reserved judgment. 
‘You would if you could get it,’ said Mr. Trumbell “Yes. Exactly. But we've no such excuse. If we made a 
shrewd], move in that direction, we'd have a serious competition on our 


“Well. ves, we would. That’s true. If we could find an excuse hands, and perhaps a rate-war. Now, Mr. Trumbell, can you 
to go into Havana—a legitimate excuse that wouldn’t arouse suggest any solution to the problem as I have presented it? 
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Mr. Trumbell knew that his great joke hung in the balance. 
He said calmly: 

“It’s very simple, Mr. Peebles. 
pany, I would—’ He paused. What on earth would he do? 
Ah, he had it. “I would buy my way into Cuba. I wouid buy 
one of the larger groves—the largest, if possible—and make a 
feature of Cuban fruit. That would give us our excuse to go 
ir, and the Grant Line wouldn’t suspect our real purpose at first. 
After all, we've a perfect right to carry our own products, and 
as you say, the fruit is a small item. Then in time we could 
gradually cut into the sugar trade.” 

“But the moment we did that, the Grant Line would fight. 
Then our Central American trade would suffer. How would you 
prevent trouble there?” 

Mr. Trumbell made a gesture. He was sure of himself now. 

“By the same process, Mr. Peebles. I would buy the source 
of supply. I would buy all the important fruit farms that now 
supply us with produce. It would take capital—a great deal of 
capital; but we must come to it eventually if we want to protect 
ourselves, and grow.” 

“You mean— By George, Trumbell! But that would be 
monopoly, and monopoly is against the law.” 

“I should call it legitimate expansion,” said Mr. Trumbell. 
“There’s no law to prevent a business from branching out, is 
there, Mr. Peebles?” 

The latter looked at Charles, and his small, sharp eyes grew 
brilliant. 

“No! 


If I were managing this Com- 





I believe you're right. At any rate, your idea is inter- 
esting. I'd like to put it up to Mr. Stadtmuller.” Mr. Stadt- 
muller was president of the Company. “I needn't say that you 
will receive full credit for the plan. In the meantime I want you 
to stay with us—at double your present salary.” 

Mr. Trumbell shook his head. There was a touch of nobility 
in his manner. 

“I have already told you, Mr. Peebles, that money means 
nothing to me. I will give you a ten-day option on my services 

without increase in salary. If at the end of that time you find 
that you have no use for a man of my ability —lI speak frankly, 
Mr. Peebles,—I will look for my opportunity elsewhere. What- 
ever happens, you may be sure that I will never take advantage 
of you. On the other hand, I claim the right to use my own 
ideas however and wherever I will.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Mr. Peebles hastily. He rose, and 
Mr. Trumbell rose with him. The interview was at an end. 
Charles bowed and left the room. 

He went to his desk in the outer office and sat down by the 
window. In the distance, beyond the irregular patchwork of 
roofs, he could see the pier-sheds of the East River, and the ships 
lying snug in their berths. The view had always awed him a 
little, but now he felt a sense of superiority to all he looked on, 
to the heaped-up buildings below him, to the piers and to the 
ships. Toys, he thought, playthings—curious chessmen that 
moved or were still at the command of the masters of the game! 
Business was only a game, after all. It seemed to him im that 
moment hardly a serious game. 

He smiled, but there was sadness in his smile. He was going 
to die of heart-failure! But—he would not die in total anonym- 
ity. He would make a move or two at the chessboard before his 
hand grew cold. 


ME: JACOB STADTMULLER was a big-boned, mountainous 
man with a crest of gray hair and a face that looked as if 
it had been carved out of rock. He sat impassive while Mr. 
Peebles unfolded to him Mr. Trumbell’s scheme for legitimate 
expansion. When the latter had finished, he brought his huge 
hand down on the desk before him. 

“The man’s right, Peebles. He’s hit it. I’m going to put 
his proposition up to the Board.” 

“That's all very well,” said Mr. Peebles: “but what about 
Trumbell himself? We can’t have a man with such ideas in his 
head running loose about town.” 

“You let me talk to him,” said old Jacob in his deep bass 
voice. 

“Do,” said Mr. Peebles. 

Old Jacob laughed unexpectedly. 
of approaching thunder 

“By God, Peebles, it’s a queer world 


His laugh was like the rumble 


Here we've been strug- 


pling for three years with this problem, racking our brains to find 
a solution 
solves it offhand.” 
his shock of gray hair. 


And along comes a fifty-dollar-a-week clerk and 
Again he laughed, and ran his hand through 
“The thing’s so damned simple. I guess 


Honesty, Industry, Perspicacity 


that’s why we overlooked it. What we need in this business, Pee- 
bles, is less brains and more sense.” 

“It has been a revelation to me,” said Mr. Peebles, as he left 
the president’s office. 

Some time later Mr. Stadtmuller sent for Charles Trumbell. 

“Well, young man,” he said when the latter appeared, “I hear 
you've been doing some thinking on your own account. That's 
a clever idea of yours. I'd like to talk to you about it when I've 
got more leisure.” 

“T shall be at your service, Mr. Stadtmuller,” said Charles, 
“for the next ten days.” 

“Ves, I see. I see. Ten days, eh?” He gave his rumbling 
laugh. “I guess we'll hang on to you, young man.” 

“Of course I should prefer to remain with the Company,” ad- 
mitted Charles. 

“Oh, you would, eh? That’s good. Well! Suppose you come 
down to Green Cove with me this afternoon. My yacht leaves 
the Battery at four sharp. The Privateer. We'll talk going up 
the Sound. You can catch a train back to town after dinner.” 

“Thank you,” said Charles. He could not resist adding: “I 
have an engagement later this evening, but I suppose I can get 
back in time.” 

Mr. Stadtmuller lifted his eyebrows. He was not accustomed 
to having his invitations modified by other engagements. 

“Yes, you cam get back. The Battery, at four sharp. 
be there?” 

“T'll be there, Mr. Stadtmuller.” 


You'll 


T was noon when Charles left the office-building. As he stepped 
out of the elevator, he nodded to the starter. 

“Getting warmer, I believe.” 

“Yes sir,” said the starter respectfully. ‘Getting warmer.” 

Mr. Trumbell heard the new note of deference in the starter’s 
voice. It immeasurably pleased him. He had always been a 
trifle afraid of the starter. He was no longer afraid of him. 

He was no longer afraid of anyone or of anything. 

He spent the next three hours preparing himself for his sail 
up the Sound. First he went to his bank and drew out a hundred 
dollars of his savings. As he emerged from the building, a taxi- 
cab, cruising at a slow speed, swept in toward the curb. 

“Tau” 


Why not? Wasn't he going to die of heart-failure? He lifted 
his forefinger. It was the most magnificent gesture he had ever 
made. 


“Drive to Shanks’ boot-store,” directed Mr. Trumbell, getting 
into the cab. 

He visited several shops, and each time he took a taxi. He 
took them deliberately, elegantly, not as a man drunk with self- 
success, but as one conscious of the triviality of all movement, 
of all machinery of motion. He bought himself a pair of low 
tan shoes at Shanks’. He drove to a prominent haberdashery, 
the very name of which would have frightened him a few hours 
since, and made various purchases—a silk shirt, a fresh collar of 
fashionable type, a silk tie of delicate pattern, with a touch of 
orange in it. He proceeded to a hat-shop and discarded his well- 
worn and frequently renovated straw hat for a Panama of the 
sort he had noticed on the head of Mr. Stadtmuller himself. He 
bought a pair of moderately priced jade cuff-links and a jade 
scarf-pin. He bought a pair of silk socks and some new silk 
garters. After each purchase he said to the clerk who waited on 
him: “May I change here? I’ve an important business engage- 
ment at four.” Then he would add quite casually: “Nice shop 
you've got. I shall have to come here regularly after this.” 

At three-thirty he ordered his fourth or fifth taxi—he really 
had lost count of them—and drove to the Battery. The Privateer 
lay against the sea-wall at a point near the Aquarium. He knew 
the yacht. He had watched her, from his window overlooking 
the river, passing in all her costly beauty beneath the bridges, 
day after summer day. 

Mr. Trumbel!l paid his taxi-driver and turned to see Mr 
Stadtmuller descending from” a sedan car driven by a chauffeur 
in livery. “I shall never live to drive about in a car like that,” 
thought he. For a moment the realization of his position sick- 
ened him. He felt weak and faint. Good heavens! Was he 
going to have another heart attack—here on the sidewalk, with 
old Jacob looking on? 

He straightened up, and by a sheer effort of will transcended 
his fraility, rose above it and rebuked it. He shook hands with 
old Jacob, and they strode through the park toward the yacht. 
They mounted the companionway: Mr. Trumbell saw a spacious 
after-deck, immaculate, set with luxurious (Continued on page 116) 
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The noted author of 
i. “If W inter Comes,” 
“This Freedom” and 
“Once-A board the Lugger” 
here returns to his 
Jirst love, humor, 
in a story of speedy 
misadventure. 























By A. S. M. HutTcHINson 


HE scene opens in a church, the parish church of a moribund 

English town to which Mr. Ralph Raincoat had been driven 
on business over a week-end. Business drove him to the town; 
the gloom of Sunday at the local railway hotel drove him to 
the parish church. 

Evening service, atmosphere sepulchral and chilly, light dim, 
congregation meager. Mr. Raincoat. a desperately nervous per- 
son, had intended to slink into a back pew. A podgy woman in 
a black bonnet had hustled him midway up the aisle and shut him 
firmly in with five fat hassocks and an assorted stock of prayer- 
books and hymnals. Few worshipers sat behind him, fewer in 
front, none beside him. Nearest companions of his devotions 
were a man in the next pew and a tall, massive lady who sat 
three pews in front. ; 

It was in the last line of the last verse of the last hymn that 
the appalling tragedy of this narrative swooped upon Mr. Rain- 
coat. Mr. Raincoat had false teeth—two complete sets. In the 


language of the dental profession, an upper and lower denture. 
In your or my (or his) language, two plates. Complete! No 
teeth of his own—two complete plates! Ugly red chaps, dashed 
uncomfortable (he had only had them three months), always 
slipping about, the top one especially prone to drop with a hol- 
low click at critical moments in public, as when yawning or 
when the jaws in which they reposed were widely opened to ad- 
mit a spoonful of food—dashed uncomfortable, but most. in- 
fernally essential and useful and irreplaceable. 

Well, here was Mr. Raincoat shivering in that dim, chilly 
church, when after the last line of the last verse of the last hymn, 
with the “Amen” came the appalling tragedy. One. or all, of 
the seventeen different drafts which had been incommoding 
him throughout the service concentrated villainously upon the 
nape of his neck; back jerked his head; he struggled frantically 
to extract his handkerchief from his cuff, failed to uncuff it—and 
bang! He let fly one of the most colossal sneezes that have ever 
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been unroped in any Anglican place of 
worship: “Washwup! Grrsh!” 

That was the sound of it: the “wash” 
being the wish or swish of the sneeze, the 
“wup’’ the prohibitory or closuring effort 
of the jaws with which (too late and in- 
effectually) the convulsed Mr. Raincoat 
sought to close his mouth upon the ex- 
plosion; and the “grrsh” was the unseemly 
aftermath of sounds as the remnants of the 
tornado hissed their way out 

So much for the sneeze as such. The 
vicar at the altar-rails jumped about two 
feet into the air; one of the sidesmen 
dropped his plate; a child burst into terri- 
fied sobbing and was hurried out: and now 
consider Mr. Raincoat 

The explosion jerked his eyeglasses from 
his nose; tar worse and far more violently 
than that, it hurled his top piate, his com- 
plete upper denture, clean out of his head 
and in a not ungraceful curve over the two 
pews before him and onto the cushion be- 
side the massive lady (mentioned above) 
seated in the pew next beyond 

Consider his position. Consider his feel- 
ings. Consider his—consider anything you 
like. I have got out of touch with writing 
during the war, and I cannot pile up the 
horrors of Mr. Raincoat’s plight as sug- 
gestively as I could before I exchanged 
the pen for the Mills bomb, so I throw 
the burden of this part of the story 
on you and ask you—how the dickens 
would vou like it? How would you like 
your head suddenly to take on the of- 
fice of a sling, trench-mortar or catapult, 
and hurl your complete upper denture 
(if you have one, or every one of your 
top teeth, if you haven't) slick over two of the pews in 
a strange church and plumb down beside a tall, massive lady 
in the next pew beyond? How would you like it? Put yourself 


in his place. What would you do? 


So far as doing anything is concerned, Mr. Raincoat’s imme- 
diate actions were (poor fellow!) on a plane of misfortune with 
the tragedy itself. He first of all, in the final throes of the 
convulsion, as nearly as possible swallowed his complete lower 
and then, as he spasmodically started forward 
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He raised his preposterous muffin. The massive lady raised her 
umbrella with precisely the pose and action of Punch about to 
deliver a whack. ‘Go away at once, sir, or I shall strike you.” 


to jerk it up again, realized that he had knocked his eyeglasses 
onto the floor under the next pew and smashed them to smither- 
eens. He then found he was the only person standing in tl 

whole congregation, so he sat down heavily on. his bowler hat 
(pulping it) and had a bit of a brood on what to do next. 

By Jove, it needed some brooding. Mr. Raincoat had often sa 
he felt absolutely lost without his glasses; without, in addition, his 
complete upper denture—and the upper denture lying three pews in 
front of him next to a strange and massive lady—he felt worse 
than lost: he felt thrown clean off 
the world and left gasping. 

There was also his absolutely 
crushed hat. In his aching bewil- 
derment and horror, he drew it 
from under him and feebly at- 
tempted to press it out with his 
fist, and gave a pathetic little moan 
and laid it down beside him, and 
wiped his beady brow. and sat 
stunned—pole-axed. 

The congregation now dutifully 
rose to its feet while the choir and 
clergy withdrew. Mr. Raincoat me- 
chanically and miserably rose to 
his. ‘The massive lady beside whom 
reposed the complete upper den- 
ture did not rise. In freezing, in 
bloodcurdling, in goose-fleshing, in 
hair-raising agony, Mr. Raincoat 
watched her as— 

I’m sorry. I really have, as I 








during the war; and I find my ex- 
pression, losing the limpid clear- 
ness and beauty of aforetime, gets 
rather sticky. Sentences get in 
front of me, so to speak, before I 
have loaded them up behind. Vers 
ee Oe _— — _back me a minute 
his blistered head and put ome } oes, u —  . 

Mr. Raincoat, on his feet (the 


it back in the blistered cab. ; , 
massive lady still seated), squeezed 























By A. S. M. Hutchinson 





into little slits his shortsighted 
eyes and peered downward toward 
the lady’s pew. Dimly he could perceive about two feet to her 
right a small, dark blob palely tinged with white: thus his 
myopic vision presented to him the white-fringed, red vul- 
canite of his complete upper denture. Close to it reposed a 
similar dark blob. Mr. Raincoat conjectured this (rightly) 
to be the lady’s purse. 

Now, while Mr. Raincoat braced his agonized mind into a 
course of action, namely, to wait till the lady vacated her pew 
and then slip in and recover his denture, now came upon him 


the freezing, bloodcurdling, goose-fleshing, hair-raising agony 


which (as I diverged to explain) got ahead of me in the sentence 
above. 

Mr. Raincoat, waiting, squeezing his vision upon his plate (or 
denture) prayed with enormous earnestness that the lady would 

not observe his teeth nestling beside her. Heaven knew (prayed 
the poor fellow) what complications might not issue if she did. If 
nervous, she might shriek; if strong-minded (and honest), she 
might take them to the pew-opener. .If—and so on in an ascend- 
ing scale of horrific possibilities. 

Earnestly, therefore, Mr. Raincoat prayed. 

His prayer was answered him. 

The massive lady did not observe his teeth. 
resulted) that she had! Gazing with devotional absence before 
her at the retreating choir, she busied her hands in preparation 
for her departure. Her right hand unclasped the vanity bag 
upon her lap; her left hand felt out along the cushion for her 
purse. In freezing, in bloodcurdling, in goose-fleshing, in hair- 
raising agony, Mr. Raincoat perceived her large, black-gloved 
fingers go spidering along toward his plate, close upon it, convey 
it. and drop it—his complete upper denture—into her bag. This 
she then snapped with a very loud metallic click; and you can 
bet your life (I never would have needed an expression like that 
when I was writing regularly), you can bet your life that no 
slam of a celi door ever burst the heart of a condemned man 
more than the snap of that bag upon his complete upper denture 
burst the heart of Mr. Raincoat. 

He stood petrified. He clutched the pew for support. A drop 
of icy perspiration beaded from his brow and came putt on his 
right hand. Another came putt on his left hand. Tbe horror 
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of his position caused him almost to swoon. To accost a 
strange lady would in the best of circumstances have 
threatened him with heart-failure. Now, virtually blind, 
toothless (a complete lower denture being about as much 
use without the upper as one leg of a pair of nutcrackers), 
virtually speechless (take out all your upper teeth and 
try to recite “The Wreck of the Hesperus” )—now, blind, 
toothless and speechless, he had not only to accost a 
strange lady (of massive and forbidding mien), but to 
explain to her the preposterous circumstance that she had 
his complete upper denture in her bag and would she 
please give it back to him. 

A stronger man than Mr. Raincoat might be pardoned for 
suicide in face of a considerably less appalling proposition. 
Mr. Raincoat did not (then) think of suicide; nor could 
he (there) have committed it if he had. His mind was too 
occupied because his mouth was so unoccupied. He had 
to act, and act darn quick. Already the congregation was 
filing out. The massive lady gathered herself up, put her 
prayer-book beneath her arm, gave a look round her pew, 
perceived her purse, gave a slight frown expressive of 
“Dear me, I quite thought I had taken it up,” opened her 
bag, dropped in the purse upon Mr. Raincoat’s complete 
upper denture, and came massively down the aisle, direct- 
ing a stern look at Mr. Raincoat (responsive to the appeal- 
ing, dying-duck-in-a-thunderstorm look which, wanly lean- 
ing toward her, he bent upon her) as she passed him. 

Mr. Raincoat’s decision was to follow her, overtake her 
in a quiet street, and somehow articulate the appalling re- 
quest that she would hand over his teeth. His short sight 
made it essential that he should follow her closely. Seizing 
his pulped hat, he sweated afresh in a dreadful battle with 
the hasp of his pew door. First he could not find the hasp; 
then he could not turn it. On one knee went the unhappy 
man, and peered at it and fumbled with it. Open it he 
could not. He thought: “Oh dear, oh dear, she'll have 
gone! Oh, this wretched, wretched door!” 

In desperation Mr. Raincoat did an awful thing. He 
got on the seat and straddled clumsily over the door into 
the aisle. Such an exhibition is pardonable in a theater; 


The massive lady 
sailed in. Mr. | | 
Raincoat sailed out. 
She screamed. 
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but it probably never previously had been seen in an Anglican 
church. Certainly the podgy pew-opener, happening that way, 
had never before witnessed it. She said, “Dear me! That’s not 
the way to get out of a pew,” and made as if to stop Mr. Rain- 
coat and put him back again. 

The unfortunate man hurried past her with his first attempt 
at articulation without his complete upper denture. 

“Fuffuf,’” said Mr. Raincoat, and pressed urgently toward the 
exit. 
Few as the worshipers had been, they had managed in that 
mysterious habit of church congregations to wedge themselves 
solidly about the door. Dimly Mr. Raincoat could perceive the 
massive bearer of his complete upper denture covered three 
deep before him and about to pass through. Frantically he 
squirmed himself against this intolerable rearguard, striving with 
feeble but unseemly little jostlings to urge his way through it. 


AINED or annoyed countenances were turned upon him. 

Shocked or vexed whispers said: “Please! Please!” also “Pa- 
tience!” likewise “Gently!” 

“Uf fluff,” said Mr. Raincoat, and tore himself into the outer 

air. 
Already the massive lady was across the road. Night had 
arrived. Mr. Raincoat peered after her, almost missed _ her, 
then put on his ridiculous hat (“laid it on,” were the better 
expression, for its shape was that of a muffin), and stepped miser- 
ably after her 

To overtake her in a quiet street had been his intention. 
She very soon sailed massively into such a one, with dull-look- 
ing houses on either side and no souls save themselves in view. 
Alas, the farther she went and the lonelier their surroundings 
grew, the more rapidly oozed the courage necessary to make his 
preposterous request. With unhuman, fluffing sounds, he sought 
to frame aloud the sentences with which he should call upon her 
to stand and deliver. They sounded preposterous and impossible 
even when imagined in cold English. Articulated in the absence 
of his complete upper denture, they had a gibbering menace the 
effect of which upon a solitary female (however massive) in a 
dark and lonely street, Mr. Raincoat could not reflect upon with- 
out the highest misgiving. 

But there were his teeth, sailing along in the lady’s bag, and 
here was he. trudging along for what seemed mile after mile, 
with a ridiculous muffin on his head (it kept slipping off) and 
an aching chilly void in his mouth, and the knowledge that he 
must—positively and imperatively must—get back his plate: was 
it not as necessary to his health, comfort, appearance and moral 
sanity as the very trousers upon his legs? 

Spurred by this thought, the unhappy fellow several times 
quickened his steps till immediately behind the massive lady— 
only to drop back again overcome with agitation and paralyzed 
articulation. It was the lady herself who at last impelled him 
to speech. Close behind her, once more about to drop back, 
he was suddenly confronted by her. She turned to face him. 
He almost collided with her before he could stop himself. It had 
to be done now. He raised his preposterous muffin amd began: 

“Exfluff me, madam—” 

“How dare vou, sir?” said the massive lady. 

“An unfuffufate affifent—” 

The massive lady raised her umbrella, a massive, heavily 
knobbed weapon, with precisely the pose and action of Punch 
about to deliver a whack in the Punch and Judy show. 

“Go away at once, sir, or I shall strike you.” 

“Fluff—” 

“T shall give you a hard knock, sir.” 

The unfortunate fellow raised his eyes—tears in them—be- 
seechingly to hers. It was the first time he had looked straight 
at her. He had no sooner done so than with a groan, nay a 
wail, of agony, he threw his absurd muffin on his head and turned 
about and moved miserably in the direction he had come. 

The massive lady was not the massive lady who had taken 
his teeth. She was a massive lady, but not the massive lady. 
He had followed the wrong massive lady. This one had a dif- 
ferent face. She carried no bag. 


ME RAINCOAT plodded wearily back to the railway hotel, 
beside himself with misery and hopelessness of outlook. 
He moaned: “Oh dear, oh dear!” Alternately he wrung his 
poor hands and adjusted his abominable muffin. There was 
presented him for supper cold steak and cold hard-bake pudding. 
He went supperless to bed. He had led a placid, padded life. 


He was no man of action. He was utterly unfitted to face the 
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position of sudden and savage deprivation of his complete uppe: 
denture. It is the pathetic and gloomy fact that he cried himsel; 
to sleep. 

The morning of the following day took Mr. Raincoat (if the 
delicate fancy may be permitted) by the scruff of the neck and 
the seat of his trousers and projected him through life for th. 
next thirty-six hours at a perfectly appalling speed. He whizzec 
through scenes, and he whizzed through England, precisely as 
he had frequently seen individuals whizz in one crowded hour oi 
astonishing life through a lifetime of adventures on the cinemat- 
ograph film. The laborious transcript of the historian (out oi 
practice, as I have said) is an ill method of depicting the rus} 
and frenzy of the poor fellow’s headlong career; but I will en 
deavor to make my style as hectic and breathless as I can en 
compass. 

Following, then, a digestion-ruiming breakfast of bolted han 
Mr. Raincoat, debating his next move toward the recovery oi 
his complete upper denture, and shivering between tackling firs: 
the police or the vicar, stood with his nose gloomily presse: 
against the coffee-room window and peering with shortsighted 
eyes (tears not far from them) toward the railway station yard 
opposite. Suddenly he started, and with the start plunged in 
mediately into that violent train of action which was to cease 
only with the cessation of this story and in point of fact (as 
shall be imagined by the intelligent and sympathetic reader) 
probably hurtled to hideous depths beyond it. 

The hotel entrance was immediately against the window to 
which his nose was pressed. Quite clearly and unmistakably he 
saw emerge from it and proceed across to the station the massive 
purloiner of his teeth. Unmistakable! The veritable she! His 
beloved teeth had passed the night, not indeed beneath the roof 
of his mouth, but beneath the roof above his unhappy head! 

A porter carried a bag behind the lady; she bore before her 
the casket of his sorrows and his hopes, his griefs and his hich 
aspirations. 


New we're oft. 

4 Mr. Raincoat swooped across the coffee-room, swooped, 
hatless, muffinless, across the station yard, swooped into the 
booking-office, found his massive lady wedged in a jostling crowd 
before the ticket aperture, dared not there accost her, groaned. 
hesitated, swooped back to the hotel, grabbed his muffin and his 
bag, thanked heaven he had settled his bill, swooped back to 
the station, impelled himself against the booking-office queue 
was just in time to hear the massive lady demand in a firm voice 
conveyance to London, obtained the like for himself, got on the 
platform, lost the lady, hunted for her in the crowd, earned 
angry growls for his distracted pushing and coarse lavghs for 
his absurd muffin, found her, struggled after her into an alread 
full compartment, and was standing on her toes (the last thing 
on earth he would wish to have done), the eleventh passenger 
in a five-a-side congestion of mutual distrust and hatred as the 
train moved out of the station. 

Mr. Raincoat wiped his streaming face; and the author (also 
out of training) may perhaps be permitted to wipe his at the 
conclusion of this spasm and prior to the opening of the next 

The next began two hours later at Liverpool Street station. 
Mr. Raincoat occupied the long interval, first getting off the 
massive lady’s feet and earning, to his desolation, a glance of 
much malevolence, in standing solidly, painfully and with in 
creasing discomfort against the door. Also in acute vexation of 
mind! Wherever else in the world he might have unfolded his 
preposterous story to the iady, the thing was manifestly im- 
possible in a crowded railway carriage. The boldest man on 
earth could not have done it; amd Mr. Raincoat was not the 
boldest, by quite a considerable number of millions. 

Immediate action on arrival at the terminus was now the un- 
happy man’s program. The train drew in, and he took action, 
creditably immediate and decisive, but not of the nature he had 
intended. It took, instead, the form of another wild and amaz- 
ing rush, landing him a pitifully forlorn and unwilling guest in 
an enormous hotel adjacent to Euston. 

Now, please. 

The train drew in. Mr. Raincoat was of necessity first out 
He was immediately hustled away from the door by porters 
touting for passengers. His absurd muffin came off and was 
kicked some little distance by hurrying feet before he could 
recover it. He flung it on his head. Again the Fates were 
against him. In the persons of a thin, sharp lady who had come 
to meet the massive lady, and of a Jarge porter who carried her 
suitcase, the Fates closely escorted her (Continued on page 142) 
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By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


J! JHNNY MORRIS ran amuck. To be specific, 

launched himself upon a career of crime. 
And yet Johnny was not a criminal. He was an 
inoffensive mail-carrier, bent slightly to starboard 
by long years of carrying the heavy bag. 

Inspector McBride himself had interrogated 
Miss Gwendolyn Huff, stenographer, telephone- 
hopper and general outside office factotum of the 
mail-order house of Teller and Norton. The young lady chewed 
gum, wore a permanent wave and concealed her ears in hairy 
ambuscades after the prevailing fashion. 

“Yessur.” “Nossur.”” “Um-hum.” 
tif’ Thus ran her answers. 

The point in Johnny’s case was that he had Gwendolyn’s 
signature to the registry card for Letter No. 26419, along with 
thirteen other cards of that delivery to the same house. The 
point in Gwendolyn’s case was that she denied her signature on 
this particular card. 

Returning to the post office, Inspector McBride, a kindly, soft- 
spoken man, had another talk with Johnny; but Johnny’s pride 
was wounded. 

“Three weeks back? Don’t remember,” he persisted stub- 
bornly. “There’s the cards for the day; there’s her signature, 
isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” asked Mr. McBride patiently, but with penetrating em- 
phasis. “The others are ink; this one is pencil. It looks like a 
signature made with our stock indelible.” ay 

Johnny Morris flushed. 

“I’m not accusing you,” reminded McBride softly. 


“Positif—abs'lutely posi- 


“T’m 


showing you what you’ve got to meet in the way 
of explanation.” 

‘I wont meet it,” said Johnny sulkily. “I 
didn’t steal seven dollars. I never stole anything 
in my whole life. Seventeen years a carrier and 
—now!” Johnny choked up with indignation. 
‘Her pen might have gone dry. I might have 
loaned her my pencil. I don’t remember.” 

“But it isn’t even a good resemblance to her signature,” 
Mr. McBride. still patiently. ‘She wrote on the other cards of 
that day in a clear, even hand. This signature is a scrawl.” 

“She might have been in a hurry to hop the telephone or 
something, and just scratched it on there. I don’t know. I don’t 
remember every separate transaction in seventeen years. J didn’t 
steal seven dollars; I know that.” 

Mr. McBride regarded Johnny a little less patiently. He was 
a bit displeased and a bit doubtful. He would not by any means 
accuse Johnny Morris of forgery and theft upon a single set of 
circumstances like this. He would merely, in the routine discharge 
of duty, hold him responsible for a mozey-loss through careless- 
ness, and recommend that Johnny be compelled to make the loss 
good. Thereafter he would keep an eye on Johnny for a while. 

Johnny was highly insulted—his chestnut eves blazed; but he 
paid the seven dollars—protestingly, angrily, face as red as the 
red card on which the Department is accustomed to issue its 
receipt for money exacted from employees after this fashion. 
“It’s the proper color!” Johnny muttered wrathfully, and crushing 
the card in his pocket, went brooding to his home. 

“A thief! A forger! They might as well call me that,” he 
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said 
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raged to his faithful landlady of many years. All night he tossed 
upon his pillow in seething discontent over the injustice and insult 
put upon him. It grew larger and blacker in his mind till his 
sense of proportion was entirely gone. By morning a grave change 
of nature had come over Johnny. Hitherto the most peaceful, 
placid and docile of citizens, he was now in a state of high 
insurgency against the post office, against the Government, against 
the world. He rebelled first against his uniform and wouldn't don 
it. He rebelled next against his job and would not report for it. 
Wearing plain clothes, he went out into the sunshine; but even 
those glorious filtering shafts of morning light seemed to whisper 
to him that they knew he had been called a thief—a thief! 


HERE was a feeling of satisfaction that he had spited his 

traducers by leaving them flat. Johnny resolved also to gratify 
himself by leaving the town flat; and so he boarded a ferryboat 
bound eastward across the bay. It was upon this commonplace 
craft that there began the series of incidents which, in his present 
mood, lured him recklessly into crime. The first was when the 
man sitting beside him drew forth a check and gazed upon it 
lingeringly with a contented air. Johnny, with a perfectly natural 
curiosity, contemplated it also. He saw that it was the printed 
form of the S. R. L. Railroad Company, therefore probably a 
pay-check; that it read for one hundred and sixty-four dollars and 
was payable to Handel S. Woods. 

Johnny looked Handel S. Woods over casually and critically. 
A flat face, mostly chin, with a corniced brow, mostly bone—that 
was Johnny’s estimate. He had only to look at the man to resent 
him. Handel? What for a name, now, was that? What did the 
man think he was—a symphony? An oratorio? And getting 
one sixty-four per, while he, Morris, got but $137.50, with seven 
dollars deducted for a theft which he had not committed. So 
Johnny, the wronged, contemplated Handel S. Woods, the self- 
complacent, and scorned and envied him. 

Woods folded the check twice and thrust it rather carelessly— 
and projectingly—into his right vest pocket, which, because of 
the amplitude of the stomach beneath it, lay in a conspicuous 
position on what might be termed Handel’s foreground. How 
easy it would be to pinch that check! Some little imp of Satan 
whispered into Johnny’s ear that it would be a great satisfaction 
to him thus to annoy Mr. Woods; it would be a part of his 
revenge upon the world. The imp even whispered hoarsely: 
“They have practically accused you of stealing. Steal!” It was 
unthinkable, even to himself, that Johnny Morris should deliber- 
ately steal. But there are things done without thinking. 

The passengers drifted forward and massed before the apron as 
the boat nosed into the slip, Johnny keeping just in front of the 
unaware Mr. Handel S. Woods, whom he so unreasonably resented. 
As the boat bumped the side of the slip, the whole crowd jostled 
and swayed. 

“Keep off me, wont you?” snapped Johnny irritably, and 
lunged back at Mr. Woods—in fact, leaning upon him momentarily. 
Mr. Woods was surprised and injured. 

“What you getting sore about?” he grumbled a trifle apolo- 
getically. “It was an accident, wasn’t it?” 

But Johnny was in a truculent mood. “Why don’t you look 
who you're bumping? No big stiff can walk on me,” he snapped. 

“Looking for trouble, are you?” sneered Woods. “Well, don’t 
go opening your trap at me, or I'll run you in.” He displaced the 
left lapel of his coat sufficiently to reveal a nickeled shield. 

A badge? The man was an officer, a detective! Johnny’s 
belligerency departed in a shudder, whereat the man of the shield 
grinned in a self-satisfied sort of way and forgave the little man’s 
shortness of temper, because the strong can always afford to 
forgive the weak. “Beat it!” he admonished, and Johnny wrig- 
gled into the crowd with a relief which increased as the square 
of the distance between himself and Handel S. Woods. At first 
he had only resented Woods; now he hated him, as one always 
hates those one wrongs. “The big slob!” he complained. ‘“Walk- 
ing all over me!” 

But sensations of fear continued to recur in Johnny’s breast, 
and with them came consciousness of guilt and an impulse to flight. 
He looked over the varied assortment of trains in the station and 
realized that he was about to take a railroad journey, something 
quite uncontemplated when he had stepped upon the boat. ... . 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when Johnny emerged 
from the train of his selection. It had been the longest day, the 
longest journey, of his life. He thought he must have traveled 
to New York at least. Instead he was only at the near-metro- 
politan city of Garber. He had chosen Garber because it was 
large enough and busy enough not to take too much notice of the 
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stranger within its gates, unless he made himself conspicuous; and 
Johnny avoided doing that. He lunched unostentatiously, and 
filtered with a crowd into a moving-picture theater. 

The screen presentation thrilled him, for it was a story of 
wild adventure, and Johnny all his life had fed his soul on stories 
of wild adventure. By proxy he had lived many a heroic, wild 
career. In fancy he had been the hero of a thousand D’Artagnan- 
like exploits. Thus he had relieved the humdrum life of the 
mail-carrier. Such vicarious adventures had kept him unbored, 
sunny and optimistic; they had helped him to greet the world 
each morn with a cheer—until now. 

But this picture was thoroughly modern. Instead of intrigues 
and secret chambers and swordplay, bandits on motorcycles held 
up automobile stages. Please notice the motorcycles. Johnny 
Morris, besides exciting fiction, had one other legitimate dissipation 
—motorcycling. Sundays, his mild eyes concealed by fierce- 
looking goggles, and his unassertive body linked to a sputtering 
machine that made him seem like some fire-breathing monster, 
Johnny Morris scorched the highways for a hundred miles around. 
In his present mood the moving picture had planted in his mind 
the dangerous suggestion that, all ties with honest life having been 
cut, it would be fine to be a motorcycle bandit. 

Why not? They had called him a thief already by implication. 
Already, too, he had committed an overt act. 

Johnny slept that night where the sign read: “Transient. Beds 
50 Cents.” He registered, but due to those furtive instincts which 
seemed now to rise up unbidden to his mind, the name he wrote 
was not the name of John F. Morris. That gave him his next 
idea. Up to this moment he had not thought of the check of 
Handel S. Woods as a thing of intrinsic value to himself. He had 
stolen it, but it was in gratification of a childish impulse to annoy. 
It was not even lost to Woods, since a duplicate would be issued; 
but—now! If he could write a name that was not his own, upon a 
little, cheap hotel register, and get away with it, why couldn’t he 
write the name of Handel S. Woods upon the back of that check 
and get away with that? Besides, hadn’t they by implication 
called him forger, quite as they had called him thief? 

Yet it is doubtful if a man with Johnny’s background could 
have done it if the thing had not been made so ridiculously easy. 
All Johnny had to do was to pave the way with a lie, in the 
first cycle-shop he entered, which was a small one on a side-street, 
and lo, the toboggan-slide into another crime was greased for him. 
It was only a little lie, at that. He merely introduced himself as 
a motorman from one of the S. R. L. Company’s suburban lines 
down at the big city, and explained that he thought of hiring a 
motorcycle to contribute to the enjoyment of his vacation. 

“Let me sell you a machine,” proposed the dealer, always keen 
to turn a renter into a buyer. “I’ve got a bargain in a second- 
hand one that’s better than new, almost.” 

Johnny looked the alleged bargain over and had to admit that 
for one hundred and thirty-five dollars it did resemble one. 

“T didn’t figure to buy a machine, though,’ he demurred. 
“Same time, I got to—when I get home, for a fellow borrowed 
mine and piled her up against a tree last week. Wasn't hardly 
scrap iron left. Yep, this is a bargain, all right; but I haven't 
got money enough—not unless I give you my pay-check. And 
you don’t know me.” 

“Pay-check? Let’s see it,” proposed the dealer eagerly. Garber 
was a railroad town. Pay-checks, at a certain time in the month, 
were as common as Federal Reserve notes, and circulated almost 
as freely. 


Will apparent carelessness, Johnny hauled out the check 
from his pocket and handed it over,_while his eyes pre- 
tended to be absorbed in a reinspection of the working parts of 
the machine. The dealer recognized the check’s regularity as to 
form and signature, as readily as he recognized his opportunity to 
make a sale of a pile of perambulating scrap at a price about 
twenty dollars above what he had expected to get for it. 

“Certainly, I'll take your check,” he said. “Just write the 
name on the back of it, exactly like it is on the front, and I'll 
hand you the change.” 

The change? Johnny was going to get a motorcycle and some 
change, just for writing “Handel S. Woods’ on the back of this 
piece of pink paper, and he had not told the man his name was 
Handel S. Woods, either. 

The motorcycle shop was lacking in clerical accommodations, 
but the dealer himself stretched the somewhat creased and 
crinkly check upon his littered workbench, amid wrenches and 
oil-cans, and helped with a grimy thumb to hold it firm while 
Johnny, with such flourishes as the cramped situation and the 
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The wheels of the Night Bird had barely begun to revolve again when Johnny was out of the car and flinging himself into the hediwes” * 
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rusty pen permitted, inscribed the name 
of the payee upon the back of the check, 
waved it in the air to dry and then gazed 
at it critically. He was astonished that 
under such circumstances he could be 
subtly humorous, but he was. 

“That aint my usual signature,” he 
said with a condemnatory frown, “but I 
guess it’ll get by all right.” 

The dealer laughed at this joke as 
heartily as the signatory to the document 
—more heartily perhaps. 


OHNNY mounted his cycle and went 

sputtering forth. It is strange, perhaps, 
but he felt at the moment no qualms of 
conscience. Real life, which had rather 
cheated him hitherto, was about to be- 
come varied and interesting, even exciting. 
He knew that presently he was going to 
turn bandit—knew this by the fact that 
he hunted up a pawnshop and there 
negotiated the purchase of an automatic; 
yet his anticipations were pleasant rather 
than desperate. 

Soon he was in the country. It was 
springtime. He was in a vast and fruitful 
valley, some hundreds of miles in length, 
some sixty miles or more in width, with 
mountain peaks, some of them snow- 
capped, always in sight on either side. 
The valley abounded in peaceful, pros- 
perous towns. The country was speckled 
with farmhouses, some of which bordered 
on the palatial. People came and went 
in automobiles. The abundant produce 
of the farms was also upon the highways, 
in pounding motortrucks or drawn by 
sleek and powerful horses whose ap- 
pearance was an advertisement of the 
wealth of those that owned them. There 
was ample opportunity to begin his career 
as a highwayman the moment darkness 
fell; but somehow Johnny did not feel 
any impulse to begin it that first night. 
For one thing, the night itself was too 
beautiful—a soft, zephyr-stirred fleece of 
darkness breathing of field and flower. 
Above, the stars. 

Johnny’s mind, in spite of that fever 
of resentment in his blood, knew a sense 
of peace, and he felt that it would be a 
kind of irreverence to the stars and to 
God to start any rough stuff this first 
night out. So he sputtered up to a nice 
little roadside hotel and there sought 
lodging. 

But there was another reason for not 
entering immediately upon desperate en- 
terprises. His transportation was behav- 
ing badly. The engine had a way of 
dying on him mysteriously and with pro- 
voking suddenness. It would never do 
to have it fall into one of these spells of 
locomotor-ataxia just in the moment when 
he would be wanting to speed away from 
the scene of a hold-up. By the next 
afternoon, he seemed to have mastered its 
idiosyncrasies; but still he did not begin 
the new career. 

A feeling of irresponsible vagrancy that 
was quite delightful, possessed him. He 
motqred,té and fro in this huge, intra- 
mountain valley, visiting resorts, acquaint- 
ing himself ,with the features and indi- 
v.duajities. of towns that for seventeen 
years had been only postmarks to him. 
It was on ihe fourth day that, in making 
-an enforced detour from the macadam 
highway, a jagged rock tore a wide hole 
in his rear tire. This meant a job of 


vulcanizing. He walked his machine 
seven weary miles to a shop with equip- 
ment to undertake that kind of work, 
and he felt himself lucky to find it so 
near. 

The job was done—effectively if not 
neatly; but next morning Johnny noticed 
that the vulcanized patch appeared in the 
molded tread of his tire as a letter T. 
T stood for thief! But it was not till 
toward noon, after a lazy, sprawling rest 
under a towering eucalyptus, that Johnny 
perceived how this 7 was haunting him. 
It took his breath to realize that with 
each revolution of his wheels he was 
branding the fact that his was the trail 
of a thief into every stretch of dust. © 

And this just when the time had come 
for the beginning of his more desperate 
enterprise; for now he was aware that 
rather unconsciously he had been seeking 
out these country roads with a view to 
locating a good spot on which to stage 
his first real piece of outlawry. 

Now, with the T reproaching him from 
the ground, he headed back toward the 
hard roads and put seventy-five miles 
between him and that letter branded in 
the dust under the eucalyptus tree. The 
T still peered up at him in memory. He 
wished he had obliterated it with his foot 
felt a strange impulse to go back and 
do this, but instead he turned in at a 
crossroads restaurant. 





T was now perhaps three o'clock in the 

afternoon, and what a world of things 
were about to begin to happen to Johnny! 
Munching a sandwich and sipping a glass 
of rich country milk while idly scanning 
the pages of a day-old paper, he came 
upon an item which was headed: “Fuct- 
TIVE FROM Justice.” It was significant 
of a certain change which had taken 
place in him, that such items had gained 
a peculiar interest. He felt all at once 
a pronounced sympathy with fugitives 
from justice, half believing they were all 
wronged innocents like himself. He 
started to read, and suddenly his eye dug 
into the page. For the paragraph read: 


John Frank Morris, a mail-carrier in the 
employ of the local post office, disappeared 
suddenly four days ago, after learning that 
inspectors were on his trail. The particular 
crime of which he is accused is the theft 
of a registered letter belonging to the well- 
known firm of Teller and Norton, and con- 
taining seven dollars. He was forced to 
make good this loss; and his abrupt depar- 
ture, after vigorous protests of innocence, is 
taken as conclusive evidence of guilt. A 
series of thefts large and small which has 
been worrying the post-office authorities for 
some time is now laid at his door. 


“Well, wouldn’t that bust you?” blazed 
Johnny, for he had still the conscience 
of an aggressively honest man so far as 
his late professional duties were con- 
cerned. “They haven’t got any right to 
smear me!” he declared hotly. So wroth 
was he, so on fire with righteous indigna- 
tion, that he abandoned his sandwich un- 
finished. 

He filled his gas-tank; he gave his tires 
a kick, his machine a shake and climbed 
into the old saddle. His face, set and 
determined, was turned back down the 
valley, back toward the big city. It was 
a wild, mad course he had entered upon; 
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for Johnny was going back to reproach 
and accuse Inspector McBride, to con- 
front the postmaster himself if need be, 
in order to secure redress for this cruel 
smirch upon his name. 

He started—but sixty miles on the way, 
he stopped. More recent memories had 
time to fight through the red mist that 
enveloped his mind. He was a thief for 
sure now, a forger in very truth; he 
could not go back! 


S° as to think more clearly, Johnny left 

his machine and sat upon an empty 
baggage-truck upon an S. R. L. station 
platform, swinging his heels and medi- 
tating gloomily a fit revenge. A train 
thundered by without stopping—the trans- 
continental mail. Johnny, with profes- 
sional interest, could not help standing 
up to gaze after it. As the train grew 
smaller in the distance, an idea came 
thundering back to him, growing larger 
and larger till with a mighty roar it 
rushed over and enveloped him com- 
pletely. 

“They made me a thief! They made 
me a yegg. They accused me of stealing 
a little old registered letter. I'll steal 
a thousand registered letters. I'll hold 
up a mail-train!” That was the mad 
simoon of illogic that roared in Johnny’s 
mind. With the cunning of an insane 
man, he set about the planning of the 
deed. 

He had the necessary knowledge al- 
ready in mind for such a planning, be- 
cause last summer he had secured what 
amounted to extra vacation by exchanging 
duty upon his carrier route for duty upon 
a mail-train as postal clerk in this very 
valley. He kmew the schedule, the habit 
and the practice. For the first time he 
glanced up at the name on the end of 
the station-house. It was Oak Mound. 

Oak Mound! The very best spot in 
the valley for such an enterprise. Seven 
miles down the road toward the big city 
was Corinto. Two hours and forty-two 
minutes forward from now, at seven- 
twelve, to be exact, a train called jocu- 
larly and familiarly, the Night Bird, 
carrying heavy mails, would be due at 
that place. At this season of the year 
a comfortable darkness prevailed at seven- 
twelve Pp. M. Johnny Morris concealed 
his motorcycle and set out to walk to 
Corinto. He had ample time to do this, 
and even to make some little arrange- 
ments by the way. 


HE Night Bird was on time. A mail- 

clerk pushed open a side door of hié 
car and tossed off his sack for the little 
town quite as usual. Quite as usual, also, 
the station agent tossed in the outgoing 
pouch, but on the top of this a suitcase 
bounded unexpectedly and rather heavily 
into the car. 

“Leave the door open,” called a voice 
out of the darkness, in tones of easy au- 
thority. “I’ve got a little work to finish 
here, but I’ll come back before the train 
starts.” 

Three busy mail-clerks took time off 
from their duties sufficient to cluster 
round the suitcase and observe, from the 
name-tab attached, that, “L. O. Fowkes, 
Post Office Inspector,” was going to ride 
with them. True, they had never heard 
of Fowkes, but inspectors were changing 
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all the time, and they left the door open 
as a matter of course. As a matter of 
course, too, Johnny was keeping out of 
sight, while passengers were mounting 
and dismounting, and while express was 
being loaded and unloaded; but as the 
train rolled out, he climbed in through 
the open door. 


HE three clerks, once more absorbed 

by their duties of sorting, tying and 
throwing the mail, looked up to greet the 
inspector with a nod. Instead they 
greeted an automatic held by a man with 
his hat pulled low and a blue handkerchief 
tied so as to hide all of his face except 
the eyes. 

“Stick ’em up, boys 
excited voice. 

Now, there is strange wizardry in a 
pointed pistol. It will seem to every one 
of three men, or thirty, in front of it to 
be addressing its gaze directly to him; 
and if the voice behind the pistol be 
slightly excited, the wizardry of the 
weapon will be the greater, for excitement 
argues a nervous trigger-finger. Neither 
is it a reflection upon any man’s courage 
that he obeys meekly the person who 
holds an automatic pistol to his head; 
rather it is a reflection upon his sanity 
if he does not. The three clerks behaved 
like perfectly sane men. 

“Here, you! You first man, there! 
Open up that suitcase and dump the 
junk,” commanded Johnny. “You second 
man, cut those two fattest registry 
pouches open and dump the letters in the 
suitcase. You third man, keep damned 
still!” 

Little Johnny Morris had affected the 
tones of a bold and bad man in these two 
speeches, and got away with it perfectly. 
Each man did as he was told. As the let- 
ters went fluttering into the suitcase, 
Johnny, just to show his fierce lust for 
the loot, thrust his fingers into the pile, 
clutched his left hand full and crowded 
them into his side coat-pocket. This 
simple act proved later to have been a 
mistake; besides, there was a letter in 
that handful which constituted a very odd 
coincidence. 

“Fill her full! Pack ‘em in! 
There. Now buckle it up tight.” 

In three minutes the job was done. 

“Head for the closet—all three of 
you!” commanded Johnny shortly. » The 
men obeyed docilely as before—there was 
no alternative, and the man behind the 
handkerchief locked them in securely. 
“Don’t try making any noise,” he warned, 
as they packed themselves in the boxlike 
cell, “not until the train makes Oak 
Mound.” 


ordered a slightly 


UST one mile from Oak Mound was 

the crossing of the S. R. L. with the 
Honey Creek Line, and this was what 
made the Corinto-Oak Mound stretch of 
track the perfect spot for Johnny's ven- 
ture—because, two hundred yards from 
that crossing, the most inviolable of rules 
compelled each train to come to a dead 
stop, and then move forward slowly, thus 
avoiding possibilities of collision. This 
stop, of course, was only momentary, but 
it was sufficient for the purposes of 


Johnny. The wheels of the Night Bird* 


had barely begun to revolve again when 
Johnny was out of the car and flinging 


himself into the shadows where he lay flat 
till the train rolled by. 

His pulse was rapid, his breathing 
jerky, but he was intoxicated with the 
excitement of success. All thoughts of 
the devious processes by which he had 
justified the act were gone. Conscience 
was sunk without a trace. He was only 
resolved that this first bit of brigandage 
should be his last. By it he had wiped 
out his grudge against the Department. 
The account was square. He would seek 
a new employment and resume once more 
an honest life. 

His ‘strategy was all carefully thought 
out—to take the road for the eastern 
mountains, ride all night, by morning's 
first light rip open the packages, take 
nothing but currency, destroy by means 
of fire every telltale scrap or document, 
and make his instant way down into the 
valley on the other side. In that were 
muddy streams into which he could cast 
his motorcycle with the knowledge that 
it would disappear forever; there were 
transcontinental trains leading to the 
densely populous cities of the East, in 
one of which he could disappear as com- 
pletely. That was his plan of action; and 
to Johnny it looked so thoroughly feasible 
that it reminded him of a sentence in 
Hugo’s description of Waterloo—some- 
thing to the general effect that Napoleon’s 
plan of the battle was, all must confess, a 
masterpiece. 


UT there was the sunken road of Ohain 

to throw Napoleon’s plan all out of 
kilter; and there was Johnny, suddenly 
struck cold as, after moving back along 
the track a hundred yards, he started 
down the bank to where he had left his 
motorcycle, only to discover that there 
among the rushes a light was gleaming. 
Yes, a light! In the lonely edge of the 
marsh it spread its ghostly aura, still and 
uncanny. Yet, after cowering for an in- 
stant, with a shivering chill in all his tis- 
sues, Johnny saw that it was only a 
motorcycle headlight, and reasoned that 
as his machine settled in the growth, 
some protesting twig had sprung his head- 
light on. 

Johnny lunged forward, but the next 
instant was trying to halt once more, for 
he saw that his theory was plagued by 
one fundamental error. It did not fit 
the facts. But now he could not stop. 
His plunge forward had been hasty; the 
grass was slippery, the embankment steep, 
the suitcase heavy. AlHl these things com- 
bined to hurl him irresistibly downward. 
Right there beneath him, was a second 
motorcycle, the headlight of which fur- 
nished that beam of light which so dis- 
concerted him. 

In the track of this glare was his own 
wheel, not lying upon its side as he had 
left it, but standing erect and undergoing 
critical inspection from a man who bent 
over it. This man, evidently at the sound 
of floundering footsteps above, suddenly 
turned and looked upward. He was, as 
he stood up, only in the edge of the zone 
of light; yet Johnny recognized him in- 
stantly, with a cold wind of horror blow- 
ing on his heart. Instantly! 

It was Handel S. Woods! Johnny 
could have screamed. His new life was 
wrecked before it had begun, for Handel 
S. Woods had traced him, stood waiting 
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for him like a Nemesis. How these things 
are done the criminal must often wonder, 
as Johnny wondered now, confronted by 
the fact. Woods must have struck his 
trail freshly where the motorcycle was 
purchased, and had been following him 
to and fro in the great valley—perhaps, 
at first, days behind him, then only hours, 
and this evening not much more than 
minutes. He would have learned about 
the patch on the tire, and it was this tell- 
tale J upon the soft earth at the side of 
the road and along the bottom of the 
storm-ditch which had guided him to the 
hidden wheel. This was not merely dis- 
concerting; it was nerve-shattering. Yet 
there was no time to pause and pull one- 
self together. 

“What's that?” demanded Mr. Woods 
in a warning yet startled voice, for he 
could not see just what it was, bearing 
down upon him out of the dark. 


, 


T was through the instinctive reason- 

ings of the merest fraction of time 
that Jehnny’s tactics were devised to 
meet this ghastly situation, and it was 
hardly remarkable, therefore, that they 
were not perfect. The suitcase had provi- 
dentially—if Providence might be pre- 
sumed in such a cause—caught upon a 
tuft of bunch-grass and hung poised above 
the ex-mail-carrier like a weight about to 
fall. Johnny let it drop. By a jerk he 
even contributed some extra energy to 
the forces of gravitation, and by a ma- 
nipulation of the wrist imparted direction 
also. In consequence it leaped like a 
bounding boulder straight at the breast 
of Mr. Handel S. Woods. It knocked 
him over. If he had been standing on 
the top of a mountain-peak, it would cer- 
tainly have bowled him to its bottom: 
but he was already at the bottom of his 
localized geography, the trough of a sandy 
slough. What it did was to crush him 
into a momentarily helpless tangle with 
the falling motorcycle. 

Johnny leaped for Mr. Woods’ own 
machine, still standing effectively upright. 
He got it out of the slough onto that 
read which paralleled the Honey Creek 
Railway as the State highway paralleled 
the S. R. L., and had the engine sput- 
tering almost as the tires bounded upon 
the macadam surface. He could hear Mr 
Woods muttering objurgations and strug- 
gling to disentangle himself from. th: 
suitcase and from the remaining motor- 
cycle, and in his heart Johnny found place 
for a hysterical chuckle of delight at th 
success of his ruse. 

But in the next instant he realized that 
this was a very lame ruse which involved 
leaving his fortune behind him—the suit- 
case. His whole future was buckled up 
there in the ditch. Already he had his 
machine under way, but now he halted it. 
Give up his loot, his revenge, without a 
fight? With an automatic in his pocket? 
Never! As he had cowed the clerks in 
the mail-car, so he would cow Mr. Hande! 
S. Woods. 

Yet it occurred to him swiftly that 
Woods might somehow be different, and 
his brave intent died as it was born. It 
was no highwayman’s heart that he had 
in his bosom, but more a rabbit’s. The 
one impulse that rose up in him like a 
tide, and submerged all other plans oi 
action, was the impulse to put distance 
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“There is constant 
danger in an oily skin 








F your skin has the habit of continu- 

ally getting oily and shiny, you 
cannot begin too soon to correct this 
condition. 

A certain amount of oil in your skin 
is necessary to keep it smooth, velvety, 
supple. 

But too much oil actually tends to 
promote an unhealthy condition of 
your skin, 

A skin that is too oily is constantly 
liable to infection from dust and dirt, 
and thus encourages the formation of 
blackheads, and other skin troubles 
that come from outside infection. 


You can correct an oily skin by using 
each night the following simple treat- 
ment: 


IRST cleanse your skin by washing in 
your usual way with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and luke-warm water. Wipe 
off the surplus moisture, but leave the 
skin slightly damp. Now, with warm 
water work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 
it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for thirty sec- 
onds with a piece of ice. 
Keep up this treatment persistently, 
and within a week or ten days you will 
be surprised to see what an improve- 
ment it has made in your complexion. 


This is only one of the famous treat- 
ments given in the booklet which is 
wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Special treatments 
for each different type of skin are given 
in this booklet. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin 
needs. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. The same 
qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect on the skin make it ideal for regular use. 
ee s also comes in convenient 3-cake 
2OXES 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete minia- 
ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

With the treatment booklet, “ A Skin You Love 

» Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1705 Spring Grove \ve., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address The Andre: 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1705 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch &9.Co., 4 
Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1923, 


by The Andrew 


Jerg 


pens Co. 
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between himself and Woods, still strug- 
gling there in the ditch, shouting, revil- 
ing, threatening. 

“Halt!” cried that roaring voice. “Halt, 
there!” 

Halt? How could he ever have enter- 
tained the slightest notion of hesitating 
there, Johnny wondered. His machine 
wouldn’t pick up fast enough. He was 
shaking the handle-bars, trying to spur 
it into leaps instead of mere revolutions, 
when there issued a new sound behind 
him—a sharp, terrifying crack! Johnny 
comprehended the grisly significance of 
that sound with a fresh wind of terror 
coating ice upon his heart. The man was 
shooting at him. Shooting! It gave 
Johnny an awiully vivid perception of his 
exact status in society. 

The dust leaped up in front of him 
along the path of his headlight—once and 
then again. The man was shooting pain- 
fully well, considering the darkness. 
With terrifying force it occurred to 
Johnny that he was not in the dark, that 
his blazing headlight cast a beam ahead 
like the trail of a comet, long and nar- 
row, with, to the man behind, himself 
huddling in the saddle like a black bull’s- 
eye in the center of a target. Any second 
he might feel a hot streak jet clean 
through his body. It did not take long 
to think of this and jerk the headlight 
out, but as he did so a tire exploded be- 
neath him, bullet-pierced, and with the 
ring of metal on metal, his machine and 
he went down in one sprawling heap. 


OHNNY knew that he rolled over and 

over, that the wind was knocked out 
of him completely, that the wreck of the 
motorcycle was rolling over and over also, 
and that presently the two were flung 
free of each other. His chest hurt him; 
the struggle to get air into his lungs was 
painful, and for a moment he thought of 
nothing else. Then came again the knowl- 
edge that he was a fugitive; the an- 
nouncement reached him through the 
sound of hurrying footsteps on the road 
behind him. 

At this Johnny got to his feet and made 
a dive into the darkness—anywhere so it 
was off the roadway and out of sight. He 
tumbled into a ditch; he clambered out 
of it and became tangled in a barbed-wire 
fence; this tore at him and held him 
tight, but he wrenched himself free vio- 
lently, so violently that when the barbs 
let go, the wires sang viciously behind 
him, as if meanly to telephone back along 
the highway to the oncoming Woods that 
his quarry had taken to the fields upon 
the right-hand side. 

Now, it chanced that the last hold of 
the barbs was upon that left coat-pocket 
into which Johnny had thrust a handful 
of the registered mail. He clutched at 
it in dismal anxiety—all of his loot that 
remained to him—felt the bulk of letters 
still there, and dashed madly forward. 
The ground underfoot was freshly plowed 
and difficult to make speed over, but he 
knew from the slope of it and his fre- 
quent falls that it was sharply rising. 
This argued that the foothills which, he 
had noticed, came close to the town of 
Oak Mound, were just beyond him. At 
length he could make out a low mass of 
denser darkness: presently. he was against 
the wild face of the hill itself. 


Here he was among low shrubbery 
which continually thrust painful, imper- 
tinent fingers into his face; it clutched at 
him, retarded him, flung him back as he 
struggled upward, but still he urged him- 
self forward. Breathing was still painful; 
his knees were weak; he felt that his 
pursuer must be close behind him. He 
did not reason at all, else he would have 
known that no human pursuer could track 
him across that field in darkness. Yet 
imagining that Woods was at his very 
heels, he fled—and fled. 

As the flight lengthened, his mind be- 
gan to hit on certain cylinders, at least. 
He had time to think what a mess he had 
made of things, what a cruelly unjust 
position he was in, with this armed man 
stealing up behind him. Couldn’t Woods 
be made somehow to understand that he 
was not a felon? He was little Johnny 
Morris. Why had the world so turned 
upon him? He had harmed no one— 
would harm no one. 

Then other cylinders of the mind-ma- 
chine began to hit and told him he was 
a felon; he had robbed a mail-train, and 
this man behind him had a whole suit- 
case full of evidence. That appalling 
thought was further weakening; the sense 
of calamitous clouds overhanging crushed 
him; he stumbled over something, or over 
nothing, and fell, rolling and tumbling 
some two or three times his length, then 
stopped with a jarring jolt that seemed 
to loosen and detach every bone in his 
body from every other bone. 

In an instant he was up, panting and 
eager to be off. Boulders and sand were 
what his fingers came in contact with. 
He had tumbled into the dry bed of a 
hillside watercourse. He rose bravely 
and struggled up the opposite side. The 
bank was steep. Crawling over its edge 
upon the comparatively smoother ground, 
he found himself on something like dry 
pine needles, in a space free from irritat- 
ing brush. He felt upward and discovered 
low, rafter-like limbs projecting over him, 
while a resinous fragrance filled his nos- 
trils. He inched forward a few feet, and 
his hands encountered the bole of a tree 
some six or eight inches in diameter, and 





He Preyed on 
Wolves 


“Steal, and be jailed,’ Ainsley 
reflected bitterly. “But steal 
enough, and be honored. Kill, 
and be hanged: but kill suffi- 
ciently, and be enthroned.” 

Life had dealt harshly with 
Ainsley, and in desperation he 
turned criminal—became a 
modern Robin Hood who preyed 
on other social wolves, on other 
thieves. One of his most excit- 
ing adventures will be described, 
under the title “Button, But- 
ton, in our next issue, by— 


ARTHUR 
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he was able to picture himself in a sort 
of natural wallow beneath the screening 
arms of a kindly fir. 

Tired? He was utterly tired. The bed 
of fir needles was soft—much softer than 
the boulders in the brook-bed. He 
stretched himself, still breathing rapidly, 
his head upon his arm, meaning to rest 
here for a time before starting on—for 
he must keep on. All night long he must 
keep on. But—sleepy? He was so 
sleepy! And comfortable. He was so 
comfortable here, after the harsh, inhos- 
pitable open hillside and the snatching, 
snaring brush. He decided to take just 
a brief nap. Slumber, like a warm, soft 
blanket, crept upon him to the accom- 
paniment of deliciously soothing sensa- 
tions. Star by star the firmament of 
consciousness was blotted out, and he 
slept the sleep of exhaustion—a long, 
dreamless sleep that was like a placid 
drifting down some broad and almost 
currentless river..... But at length, 
after an interminable voyage, this river 
ran into a bore where its current met the 
ocean’s tide. Then Johnny’s frail bark 
was tossed rudely and he stirred into 
wakefulness. 


T° Johnny’s surprise, it was morning. 
The sun was up. The pipings of 
music he had heard upon the shore dur- 
ing the last hundred miles of his slow 
drifting must have been the twittering oi 
birds in the branches above his head, the 
cheery whistle of the meadowlark or the 
song of the mountain quail as, each in his 
chosen spot, they greeted the dawn 
With the sun staring over the top of the 
ridge perhaps an hour high, Johnny 
rubbed his eyes and discovered where he 
was—under the spreading arms of a low- 
branching, cone-shaped fir, just as in the 
darkness he had pictured. 

Next he took stock of himself. His 
face felt swollen and was tender to the 
touch; there were smarting spots on his 
body; he ached in every part of him. 

Sitting upright under the limbs of th 
tree, he felt his automatic still in his 
coat-pocket. He felt for the letters in 
his left-hand pocket, but they were gon: 
—all but one. Gone! Examination re- 
vealed that the pluck of the barb at that 
pocket had torn it down at the corner 
The letters had tumbled out. Of all his 
loot, nothing remained but one letter 
Johnny laughed at himself cynically; he 
condemned himself profanely, which 
showed how his moral fiber had dete- 
riorated, for Johnny was not a profane 
person at all. 

“A hell of a train-robber, I am!” he 
sneered, and sat holding the single letter 
between the thumb and forefinger of his 
right hand and tapping it meditatively 
against the thumb of the other. It was 
thin. It could scarcely have more in it 
than those seven dollars which he had been 
accused of stealing but had not stolen, 
and which— Johnny shook his head in 
self-condemnation. He would not finish 
the train of thought. He was tired of 
saying to himself what that wrongful ac- 
cusation had done, for he began to dis- 
trust his own logic. He analyzed him- 
self rather critically, and somewhat se- 
verely. 

“Must have always been a yegg,” he 
soliloquized, “but it’s just broke out of 
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Your smooth fresh face—what are 


you doing to 


Many famous and lovely 
women depend on this method 


N your mind you picture yourself al- 
ways the same. But one, two years 
from now will your face be as fresh and 
smooth as it is today? Or will it be a 
little coarsened? With fine lines growing 
deeper around the eyes, the nose, your 
mouth? Will you discover one day, 
while you are still young, that your skin 
has grown old? 

To save women’s skin from this early 
ageing, to keep it young and soft in 
spite of modern strain and exposure, 
two famous formulae were developed. 

Two creams, each so wonderful in its 
results that now literally millions of 
women depend on them. 

Today in 56 different countries these 
women have decided that no other 
method gives quite that transparent 
freshness and velvet smoothness. And 
that no other has quite that magic effi- 
cacy against the drying and coarsening 
influence of the out-of-doors, or that 
extraordinary effect of freshening the 
complexion. 


The cleansing cream that has 


doubled its users every two years 
So marvelous is the softening, clarifying 


effect of Pond’s Cold Cream on the skin that the number of 
women using it has actually doubled every two years. 

Its special light consistency agrees with your skin. Its fine 
light oil gives your skin perfect suppleness and then is wiped 
off with the loosened dirt, so that your face has the exquisite 
freshness you want. It is never left heavy with cream. 


In the whole world the most used 
of all vanishing creams 
But the miracle of one cream’s success is no greater than that 
So unfailing is Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
in its protection of the skin, so marvelously does it freshen 


of its sister cream. 











Photo by Brown Bros. 


Marion Davies, whose complexion is extraordinarily fresh 
and young and who is now playing so charmingly in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” says—‘‘My skin is 
constantly exposed to trying lights and I have to use a great 
deal of make-up, yet my complexion has kept young and 
beautifully smooth with Pond’s Two Creams. I have 
used this method for years and know I can depend on it.” 


of cream. The appea 
will prove to you ho 
creams are. 

When you are tired 
gether before you go 


and then finish with tl 


use this method regula 


To see how these tw 


keep it young? 


the complexion and keep it lovely 
through the day that last year the 
women of the United States alone 
wanted several millions of jars! 

This cream contains such a wonder- 
ful soothing ingredient that the minute 
it is put on you feel your face soften and 
relax. In the mirror you see how fresh 
and smooth it has made your skin— 
almost in an instant. You go out in the 
severest cold or hottest sun and your 
skin does not chap or burn. 


TRY THIS METHOD— 
the difference will convince 
you today 
Do this tonight. With the finger tips ap- 
ply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every 
pore of your skin. Let it stay a minute 
—now wipe it off with a soft cloth. The 
black on the cloth will show you how 
carefully this cream cleanses. Your skin 

looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 
Then, in the morning, smooth on 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly over 
your whole face. If you wish, rouge— 
powder. How smooth and velvety your 


face feels to your hand! How new and 


charming the reflection in your mirror! The powder is even, 
not in patches, because it clings evenly to the delicate film 


rance of your skin for the whole day 
w wonderful for your skin these two 


in the evening use these two creams to- 
out. They soften out the lines and 


smooth away the worried tightness of your face. And always 
after a motor or railroad trip, cleanse with Pond’s Cold Cream 


1e Vanishing Cream and powder. 

o creams will actually improve your skin 
rly. Begin now by buying a Jar or tube 
of each cream. 





Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


kin soft and smooth always. 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 





are especially the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them must apply an extra amount of Pond’s C 
must keep your skin soft day and night. Cleanse with 


These are the troubles that mar and age your skin 


Read how this famous method corrects them 


But do not let the day undo the results of this nightly oiling. 


‘ Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally. 
Che daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your It 


kin than any other single factor, but the process is so gradual 

1 do not notice it until your skin has definitely coarsened. 
o not let this happen. Be careful before the harm has taken 
1. Keep your skin clean and soft and properly oiled with a 


contains a wonderful daytime softening ingredi 
vents your skin from drying out again. 


That Distressing Shine 


ghtly cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Then, always in 
morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It forms a 
cate but sure protection against any weather condition and 
trying changes in temperature. This method will keep your 


TODAY 
Shine is often the result of excess oil in the glands. Your careful 
nightly cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream carries out this 
excess together with the dirt. This light cream wipes entirely 
off. Nowin the morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 4 I 
You can use plenty of it, because it has no oil. This will keep 7 S "ilies York 
your skin lovely and fresh right to the end of the day. we ee eee 


But sometimes shine is due to a dry, tight 


ld Cream at Ps 
va 


night after the cleansing and let it stay on. See 





You will get them in any 
drug store or depar 
Neither can pos 
pores or cause 1 
hair. The Pond’s Extract 


Company, New York. 
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Tencents(10c)isen- 
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introductory tubes of the 
twocreamseverynormal skin 
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ty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly and leave some on over your skin will absorb the fine light oil of this cream, how P needs-enough of each cream for 
Chis will give your skin the oil it needs so badly. Now it will soften and relax and the shine disappear. Put on Pa two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
inot scale and peel. It wall not develop the little lines that the Vanishing Cream in the morning to keep a . 
:to wrinkles, pleness through the day and to hold t pow P Name 
i Street . ; 
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This smoker says 
Edgeworth gets 
better and better 


But it doesn’t—and no 
‘‘improvements”’ are 
contemplated 
To begin with, we had better quote Mr. 
Whitlock’s letter in full. Not in a boastful 
spirit, but so we can refer back to it farther 


down in the column. 


2844 Accomac Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
tell you what I think of your Edge- 


worth l’lug Slice Tobacco, 

I have been a pipe smoker for about 
18 years and during that time have 
naturally tried many different brands 
and blends of tobacco I could not 
seem to find an ideal blend until about 
six months ago when, at the sugges- 
tion of a friend, I tried a pipe of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. 

I have been a constant user of Edge- 
worth since and can truthfully say 
that “‘day by day in every way 


Edgeworth is getting better and 
better."’ 

You have my permission to use this 
letter in any way you may desire if 


by so doing it will enable other pipe 
smokers to find a really cool, enjoyable 
and perfectly satisfactory man’s 
smoke. 
I beg to remain, 
Edgeworthily yours, 
Al. F. Whitlock. 


We are indeed glad Edgeworth has given 
Mr. Whitlock such unqualified satisfaction 
but we feel obliged to 
sidestep his suggestion 
that “day by day in 
every way Edgeworth 
is getting better and 
better.” 


Our constant aim is 
quite to the contrary 


Just as it is, Edge- 
worth pleases thou- 
sands and_ thou- 
sands of pipe 
# smokers through- 
out the country 


If we _ should 
try to “improve” 
Edgeworth or 
change it in the 
least, we might 
be doing an in- 
justice to the men 
who have smoked Edgeworth for years and 
years and who expect to find it always the 
same good smoking tobacco 













To add to our list of friends we are always 
glad to send free samples of both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. Just drop 
a postcard to Larus & Brother Co., 42 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va 
add the name and address of your tobacco 
dealer, we shall appreciate your courtesy 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
dealer cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


If you will also | 


| 


me now. Well—what’s the grand prize, 

anyhow?” He tore open the envelope 
and drew forth a letter to which was at- 
| tached a check. He disregarded the let- 
ter and unfolded the check. There was 
something familiar about it. He gasped 
and rubbed his eyes and stared again. It 
was the check of Handel S. Woods, which 
he had stolen. On the back of it was the 
signature of Handel S. Woods which he 
had written. 

Johnny turned sickly pale. It was the 
ghost of his first crime, committed five 
eternities ago, coming now to accuse him. 
It was legerdemain: it was—it was super- 
natural! Sweat broke out on Johnny’s 
brow. He twisted and trembled. 

“Must be getting dotty,” he muttered 
to himself, and reached for the check 
again—the check from which his hands 
had shrunk as from some poisonous magic 
that must blister and consume whatever 
it touched. The bit of pink paper with 
the perforated edges was still tangible. 
It was the same check, undoubtedly. 

He retrieved from the carpet of fir 
needles the slip of paper to which the 
order to pay had been attached. It was 


| a letter from a bank in the big city to a 


| bank in 


the smaller city of Garber, 
couched in the briefest possible terms. 
It read: 

We return unpaid the inclosed check 
drawn on us by S.R.L.R.R.Co. Reason 
for return: payment stopped account 
check stolen. Endorsement now ap- 
pearing thereon is a forgery. 


OHNNY recognized this letter as in 
the regular routine of business. The 
check had gone from the motorcycle man 
to his bank, and from his bank to the city 
bank for collection; and just now in due 
course it was going back again for the 
reasons given. That explained its pres- 
ence there in the mail. But nothing ex- 
plained to Johnny Morris the coincidence 
that it, of all the letters in that train, 
should be one of those he gathered into 
his pocket—or that, of all the letters in 
his pocket, it should be the single one to 
remain with him till now. 

He groaned and wrung his hands. And 
then—his attention was diverted by the 
sound of a rustling branch. 

Instinctively he crouched and peered 
through his fronded screen. In the midst 
of the chaparral on the other bank of the 
gulch was a detached human leg, a rather 


| stocky, clay-smeared trousers-leg, set up- 


right on the ground. While he stared 
and cowered, the .branches swayed, and 
the rest of a human figure appeared. 
Others of this man’s garments were clay- 
smeared also, and he had a general di- 
sheveled appearance. In his right hand he 
held a pistol which he kept always be- 
fore him as he worked along the gulch. 
In his left hand something white was 
gleaming. Just in front of him upon the 
ground was another flash of white, oddly 
conspicuous on this floor of brown leaves 


| and yellow clays. 


The man was Handel S. Woods. He 
stooped and picked up the white thing at 
his feet. It was an envelope. He added 
it to the white in his other hand—a whole 
sheaf of envelopes; and once more Johnny 
Morris understood something clearly and 
with fresh accessions of awe. Fate had 
intervened to make escape impossible. 
Fate had flung a trail behind him. From 
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the moment when he plunged through that 
wire fence, his pocket had been shedding 
one by one the stolen letters. They made 
a track as easy to follow as the minced 
paper in hare-and-hounds. Woods might 
have floundered around all night, unable 
to follow him; but with daylight, the 
wake of letters across the plowed field 
had pointed the way. Now he stood a 
second, gazing about him warily; then his 
eye followed the signs of scuffed-up clay 
upon the creek-bank to a spot in the bot- 
tom of it at which they stared intently. 

“Another!” His lips framed the ex- 
clamation, as Johnny could plainly see, 
but they did not utter it, as listening ears 
made sure, indicating that Handel was 
conducting his reconnaissance with the 
painful circumspection of a night patrol 
in No Man’s Land. Cautiously Woods 
worked his way downward. At the bot- 
tom he stooped and rose with a letter in 
his hand. He scanned it for a second, 
the top of his hat not more than twelve 
feet from where Johnny Morris lay con- 
cealed, then added it to his collection. 
But this was the moment when one final 
puff of spirit got up in the breast of the 
hunted man. 

“Hands up!” Johnny said, startling the 
still morning air and startling Handel S. 
Woods also, for that party gave vent to 
a low exclamation in words profane and 
tones of utter chagrin, the while his eyes 
searched the screen of forestry before 
him. His hands—one holding the pistol, 
the other letters—had gone up only 
halfway till the bent arms suggested 
absurdly the wings of some large, awk- 
ward bird about to betake itself to flight. 

“Up!” commanded Johnny sternly, 
sighting along the barrel of his automatic. 

Woods, however, was not terror- 
stricken; he was only sane. His arms 
went straight and stiff in the air, but his 
voice was steady, relieved almost. “I 
make you!” he said, as his keen glance 
picked out the peering eye and pointed 
pistol between the green plumes of the 
fir. 

“Yep! Here I am!” chirped Johnny. 
“Put your pistol on the rock there, where 
I can see it. Letters too. And come up 
here. You'll have to crawl.” 


OODS hesitated an instant and then 

obeyed, for the black eye of the 
automatic had a hypnotic power in its 
hollow stare. 

“Crawl is r-r-right!” he growled, as 
confessing how abjectly humiliating it 
was to have to park his pistol upon a 
boulder and move away from it quite un- 
armed into the power of the fugitive he 
had been pursuing. As Woods crawled 
upward, Johnny, at the same time that he 
kept his eye and his weapon upon his 
prisoner, cautiously extricated himseli 
from the embarrassing branches of his 
shelter by moving sidewise, bringing along 
in his left hand the letter and the check 

When Mr. Woods had gained the top 
of the bank and the morning sun fe!! 
clearly on Johnny’s bruised and discolored 
face, he scanned it closely. 

“Yes!” he assured himself. “Same 
feller! Pinched my check on the ferry 
boat. Robbed mail-train last night. You 
take ’em big or little, don’t you. Slick!” 

“So far,” said Johnny, still maintaining 
his air of bravado. “But what do you 
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[‘ his own mind a banker 
divides men into three large 
groups. 


1. Those who save nothing 
for investment—the 
wasters. 


2. Those who put every 


penny into insurance 
and a home—the plod- 
ders. 


8. Those who invest some 
part of their savings in 
themselves — the men 
of vision, the doers. 


Out of this third group come the 
leaders of including 
the leading bankers themselves. E. 


any industry, 
E. Amick, whose letter is quoted on 
this page, being typical of many. 


Mr. Amick’s career might easily 


have terminated in Bunceton, Mis- 
souri. Entering the bank of that 


prosperous little community at the 
age its chief 
executive officer at twenty-three, with 
of $5,900. 


of fourteen, he became 


an income 


Or his career might have termi- 
nated in Boonville, where he was 
made President of the Boonville 
National Bank. 

In either situation many men 

Canadian Address, C.P.R. 
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“I have made a good many in- 
vestments during the past ten years 
but none which returned, on the 
amount involved, such large divi- 

| dends or benefits as the investment 
| in the Modern Business Course.” 
E. E. Amick 














would have said: “I am content. I 
will put all of my 
home 


surplus into a 
and insurance and safe bonds. 
I will settle down.” 

But while he was still cashier in 
Bunceton, Mr. Amick read the little 
volume Ahead in Busi- 
which is offered at the bottom 


The Modern Business 


and Service 


“Forging 
ness” 
of this page. 
which he 
subsequently enrolled was a revela- 
tion. It 
wider world. 


Course for 


out into a 


him 


him 
It gave 
ing knowledge of each department of 
a modern 


carried 


a work- 


sales, 
and office manage- 
ment, advertising and corporation fi- 
nance. 


business — the ac- 


counting, factory 


It brought him into personal 
relationships with the methods which 
business leaders, had 


in many lines, 


tested and found successful. 


His other investments were profit- 
able, but this investment—only a few 
and less than two 


dollars a month, 


hundred altogether—paid for itself 
dozens of times over and is still pay- 
ing tremendously. 


Address, 


Building, Toronto; Australian 
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E. E. Amick, Vice-President of 
the powerful First Naiional Bank 
of Kansas City. 


If a well-rounded knowledge of all 
phases of business is:se essential to 
a banker, surely it is of equal im- 
portance to you, the manufacturer, 
the the the 
engineer; indeed, to men in alt lines 
You it to your 
self-interest to investigate the facts. 
The coupon below will bring your 


accountant, salesman, 


of business. owe 


copy of “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’ the book that contains those 


facts. 

Even the most conservative banker 
will tell you that saving money is 
the best thing you can possibly do, 
with one exception. That exception 
is to put a little money into some- 
thing your competitors do not have— 
knowledge and vision of the future. 

“Forging Ahead in Business’ has 
given 200,000 men that sort of vis- 
ion, and it is sent without obligation 


or cost. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


778 Astor Place, New York City 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
Which I may keep without obligation.| 


POD ihiess-2 ds peas beaks Mite emeer 
Print here 

Business 
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Business 
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Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Guess Again. 
UESS AGAIN-that’s what you do 
every time you use the oven of an 
ordinary gas range that is not equipped 
with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, 
the famous device that measures and 
controls the heat of the oven— exactly. 





When you want to cook or bake some- | | 
thing especially nice, you measure the 
ingredients very, very carefully. Then 
why not measurethe heat? Heathasmore | | 
to do with final results than anything else. 


Perfect results, each and every time— 


that’s what you want, and that’s just what 
a Lorain-equipped Gas Range gives you. 


Also, it enables you to cook a Whole 
Meal intheovenat onetime while you’re 
milesaway. Thenthere’sthenewLorain | | 
Oven Method of Canning. It’s quicker, | | 
better andeasier. And—youcanexactly | | 
duplicate the delicious dishes of noted 
chefs and cookery experts who now | | 
include exact Time and Temperature | | 
in their recipes. 

Wherever gas is available are dealers 
who’ll gladly demonstrate to you the 
remarkable advantages of Gas Ranges 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. Send for free copy of booklet, 
“An Easier Day’s Work”. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Stoves in the World 
235 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you 
a choice of 44 
measured an 

controlled oven 
heats for any kind 
of oven cooking or 

baking 


RAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 

















| make of this?” He thrust the check at 
Handel. 
| “By Christopher!” exclaimed Handel, 
with starting eyes. “It’s my check.” 
“Ves. What do you make of it? All 
I've got left of looting the mail-train is 
your check that I stole and forged the 
| endorsement on. Looks like God was 
against me, don’t it? Looks like He 
| wants me to quit—don’t you think?” 
Handel S. Woods gazed at his captor 
| curiously. His expression, his tone, were 
las strange as his words; but Handel's 


| wits were about him. If this was a 


| sudden insanity he would make the most 


of it. 

“Yes,” he said, as gravely, as awe- 
somely, as Johnny himself had spoken. 
“It sure does.” 

“Well, all right,” assented Johnny, “I 
quit. But—say! I could have plugged 
you down there in the gulch, couldn't I?” 

“You sure could!” declared Mr. Woods 
in a voice fervent with the recognition of 
his jeopardy, both past and present. 

“Been about a year before anybody’d 
ever found your remains up here, wouldn’t 
it? 

“They might never have found ’em,” 
agreed Mr. Woods solemnly. 

“IT could plug you right now, couldn't 

This was emphasizing the unpleasant 
situation. Mr. Woods twisted uneasily. 
“But I don’t guess you will,” he managed 
to remark, and there was a natural wist- 
fulness in his tone. 

“You're dead right, I wont,” announced 
Johnny, and offered the pistol, butt-first. 
“Take me in!” 


“Take you in?” Woods was so ex- 


| ceedingly surprised that he did not reach 


for the weapon. 
“Yes,” affirmed Johnny. “God’s against 
me. I quit.” He tossed the automatic 


| carelessly upon the carpet of fir needles 


at the side of the detective. 


HERE was something in the tone with 
which Johnny pronounced the name of 
God, as of a third person actually pres- 
ent with them though invisible, that 
struck a kind of superstitious awe into 
the soul of Handel S. Woods. He had a 


| creepy, uncanny, not-quite-himself feel- 


ing. “You're not one of these hard- 
boiled crooks, are you?” he asked, as con- 
fessing his amazement and wonder. 

“Hard-boiled!” scorned Johnny. “I’m 
not a crook at all. I never stole any- 
thing in my life till I pinched your check. 
Then I did it just to annoy you—and 
not you particularly. I was peeved at 
the world, and you was rather rubbing 
the check in on me, it seemed. It wasn’t 
a crime to me to take it then, for it wasn’t 
a thing of value. It was afterward that 
I decided to forge the endorsement.” 

To this Woods listened incredulously, 
the awe wearing off. 

“Say,” he broke in dryly, ‘“aren’t you 
that little mail-carrier, Morris, that’s been 
stealing so many registered packages— 
the one that lit out?” 

“There you go,” said Johnny, in a kind 
of agony of exasperation. “That’s the 
hell of it,” he complained, wringing his 
hands, with a low, crying note in his voice, 
“the very hell of it! That’s how I came 
to rob the mail-train.” 

“How you come to?” inquired Mr. 
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Woods, with a smile that was near a 
sneer. 

But at this stage Johnny would not 
have the breath taken out of him by a 
sneer. Crouching there upon the carpet 
of leaves, he told the whole story to 
Handel S. Woods, as he lay prostrate on 
the edge of the bank, impatient at first, 
but with a gradual change of expression 
upon his face that revealed him at the 
last as rapt and sympathetic. By way of 
final illustration Johnny produced the 
fugitive-from-justice clipping from his 
pocket, and wound up with exclaiming 
disconsolately: “But it didn’t get me 
anything. It was all—crazy! And so— 
you can take me in.” 


T was a strange confession in a strange 

confessional to a strange confessor. 
Woods felt his responsibility and delib- 
erated gravely. He was well acquainted 
with criminal psychology—with the “bull” 
the old-timers throw, with the whining 
pleas for mercy of the novices; but this 
was different, entirely different. This man 
bared his soul, and it was a funny little 
soul at that, a likable, forgivable, injured, 
confiding soul; and Woods was rather 
proud of himself for the sincere response 
his own nature made. 

“Of course you never stole the seven 
dollars,” he blurted. “It’s a shame. It’s 
a damn’ shame, brother. I wont take you 
in. Beat it!” Handel S. Woods motioned 
over Johnny’s shoulder. 

Johnny’s eyes turned in the direction of 
the gesturing hand, and gazed straight 
into the mouth of a redwood cafion with 
tall, spicy trees growing in it, with cool, 
inviting shadows lurking beneath them, 
and he knew that a path to liberty ran 
that way—knew that Handel S. Woods 
was offering him liberty. But he made 
no move to go. 





“You're broke,” interpreted Handel. 
“Here! Here’s twenty. It’s all I can 
spare from my expense-money. You beat 


it. You saved my life twice this morn- 
ing—by not plugging me when you could 
you know. You can pay me back after 
you pay the motorcycle man.” 

“T'll pay him, all right,” agreed Johnny 
“But he can wait. The motorcycle was 
a pile of junk.” 

“IT noticed that,’ conceded Woods 
“Well, better be getting along, ‘bo. Th« 
railroad hasn't lost nothing. The Govern- 
ment hasn't lost nothing. I got back the 
suitcase full of registered stuff, and I go 
every letter that fell out of your pocket 
Now I’ve got my check back, even. Al! 
I got to do is to write my name on it 
myself, under your imitation, which I’!! 
tell you is darned poor, and get the 
money.” The detective motioned again 
toward the redwood canon. 

“Nobody knows I did it but you?” 
Johnny inquired, while he gazed specula- 
tively into the canon. 

“Nobody. I was working solo. They 
don’t even know I know the mail-train 
was robbed, my folks don’t—and neither 
did I till I looked in that suitcase. But 
I'll turn in the swag and report the trail 
where it aint, and that’s all there is to it 
—except some congratulations for being 
Handel-on-the-job to get the stuff, and 
some joshes over losing the tool that 
turned the trick.” 

Johnny gave Woods a grateful look 
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A Tnin Complexion Treatment 


T is hard to think of the sun and 
the wind as injurious influences; 
yet to the delicate skin of the refined 
woman neither is an unmixed blessing. 
Both sunburn and windburn are 
drying, roughening and coarsening to 
the complexion; while the dust that ac- 
companies wind tends to clog the pores. 
Pompeian Day Cream is a harmless 
preparation of exquisite fineness made 
to protect the skin during the activi- 
ties of the day from exposure to the 
elements. 


‘Not Entirely Oilless 


Unlike some “disappearing” creams, 
Pompeian Day Cream is not entirely 
oilless; on the contrary, it contains just 
sufficient oil to make it desirable for 
naturally dry as well as for normal or 
oily skins, and to offset the drying 
effects of sun and wind. 
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Protection by Day, with Pompeian Day Cream 








To all appearances Pompeian Day 
Cream vanishes upon application; it 
actually leaves an invisible film on the 
skin which serves as a protection 
against weather; furthermore, this soft, 
dull film eliminates and prevents shine 
and makesa powder foundation to which 
Pompeian Beauty Powder will adhere 
evenly and smoothly for a long time. 

The sleeping hours may be made a 
period of benefit or of harm to the 


Pompeian Nicut Cream 
Pompeian Day CREAM 
PompeiaNn FRAGRANCE. . 


.. $0C per jar 
. 60¢ per jar 
jOC a4 can 














Restoration by Night, with Pompeian Night Cream 


complexion, according to whether the 
skin is properly prepared for natural 
restoration or carelessly left to the 
heavy hand of time. 

If a woman retires with her pores 
filled with the dust and grime of the 
day, with her skin dried and rough- 
ened, wrinkled by mental concentra- 
tion or worry, then the night hours 
will serve to perpetuate these faults. 


How to Keep the Skin in Condition 


But if she will follow the simple 
night treatment recommended she 
can clear the pores, soften and soothe 
the skin, relax the facial muscles, sub- 
due the wrinkles, and nourish the un- 
derlying tissues. 

First, a cleansing with Pompeian 
Night Cream, then a second applica- 
tion gently smoothed into the pores, 
and she is ready to let the great re- 
storer, “balmy sleep,” repair the rav- 
ages of the day. 

The Twin Treatment 

The twin complexion treatment of 
Pompeian Day Cream and Pompeian 
Night Cream provides the two essen- 
tials of day-time protection and night- 
time restoration. If faithfully used, 
these two preparations alone will en- 
able any woman to greatly prolong her 
hold on a youthful complexion. 


Pompeian Beauty Powper. .60c per box 
PomPeIAN Bioom (the rouge) .60c per box 


Pompeian Lip Stick... 25¢ each 


Mary Pickford Panel and Samples 


Send the coupon 


this panel 


wh ten cents for beautiful new 
we send samples of 


PomPeian Lasor 


192? Pompeian Art Panel 


Pompetan Night Cream, Day Cream, Beauty 


ATORIES, 2019 Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND, 


f Mary Pickford. With 


Powder, and Bloom. 


Also Made in Canada 


Dompelar 
reams 
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The Little Bit 
That 1s, Oh, So Much 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


Jane is an old friend, or I’d never have 
dared to say what I did, the day she came 
to me bewailing her lack of popularity. 


“What was the matter?” she asked 
wistfully. “I'll never go to one of those 
dances again.” 


I knew what was the trouble, but I hesi- 
tated to tell her. Then, realizing how 
much I could help, I said: 


“Jane, dear, you didn’t look 
” 
groomed. 


well 


“Why, I took hours and hours to dress 
and arrange my hair. What more could I 


have done?”’ 


“Ah, but the elusive charm of the really 
well-groomed woman does not come with a 
few hours of primping,” I answered. “It’s 
your skin that needs attention. 


“A good pure cream used for a few min- 
utes every night is what you need. Bathe 
your face and neck with warm, not hot 
water, and then, with the tips of the fin- 
gers, gently stroke in the cream. After 
you have stroked it in thoroughly, remove 
it with a cloth or piece of absorbent cot- 
ton, With the cream will come away all 
the dust collected during the day. You 
will be surprised at the difference in the 
color of your skin. I always use Pompeian 
Night Crean, it is so pure, and will nour- 
ish as well as cleanse. If you will use an 
upward and outward motion about your 
eyes, those pathetic lines will become so 
light they will scarcely be noticed.” 


The next time I saw her, a week or so 
later, she rushed up to me and pushed 
back her hat. “‘Look,” was all she said. 


I looked down into a happy, smiling 
face, and needed no explanation. All the 
dark patches and rough spots had disap- 
peared. Her skin was wholesome, fresh 
and smooth. There was about her that 
indescribable atmosphere of daintiness 
only achieved by intelligent care. 


“How about the next dance?”’ I asked. 
I think 
I'll go. Two people have asked to take 
me. I haven’t decided which I’ll choose.” 
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“Oh,” she answered demurely, “ 
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Cato Was Sorry for Three Things 


EHOLD the first Censor! A 

crabbed, grouchy, old, common 
scold, Marcus Cato, who killed his 
horses when they had served their use- 
fulness, and sold his faithful slaves as 
soon as they needed the doctor. Yet— 
he was selected Censor to pass upon 
the moral and social qualifications of 
his neighbors. 


VERY two years or so Rome 
would rise up and attempt to smite 
him. After squashing the first revolt, 
Cato’ s friends wanted to celebrate with 
a statue. ‘‘Let there be no statue,’’ he 
said, ‘*for | would much rather be 
asked why there is not one than why 
there is!’’ The three preat regrets of 
this remarkable man’s life were— 
**That I have trusted a secret toa woman— 
**That I went by water when I might 
have gone by land, and 


‘“That I remained once a whole day with- 
out doing any business of moment.’’ 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


STRENGTH OF’ 


HE one bright spot in Cato’s life 

was his love for his family. The 
arrival of his first son brought him scur- 
rying from the Circus, and for a year 
afterward his regular morning’s exer- 
cise was washing the child. A trust fund 
was provided to take care of this boy 
after his father’s death. But Cato flew 
into‘a rage when the son suggested he 
could, in the meantime, use a couple 
of drachmas in pleasure. “‘It is not like 
a man but rather like a widow woman 
to permit an estate to be lessened,’’ 
remonstrated Cato. 


AYBE there is a modern life in- 
surance thought in this old 
Roman Text. Widows without busi- 
ness experience enough to manage a 
large estate are really not half so well 
off as those who have been secured 
through life insurance that guarantees 
a regular monthly income. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
Me wu Jer sey 


CUBRALTAR” 





| this time I was honest. 
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“You're sure giving me a square deal after 
the way I’ve treated you,” he said, ‘‘and 
don’t think I don’t appreciate it. But” 
—and Johnny sighed desperately—‘I’ve 
got to go back with you.” He lifted the 
fugitive-from-justice clipping. “Up to 
I never took those 
seven dollars, and I’m going to the news- 
papers and to the P. O. and tell ’em so 
to their teeth.” 


Handel S. Woods looked bewildered. 
“What’s that matter now? You robbed a 
mail-train!” His face, his voice, his 


whole manner expressed the gravity with 
which he regarded such a ccrime. “They’ll 
give you twenty-five years.” 

Johnny swallowed hard. He was im- 
pressed but undeterred. To keep bright 


|and shining that silvery stretch of life 


| wouldn’t want to.” 


which ended five days ago—no, six— 
seemed the important thing now. “If I 
admit that I stole the check and forged 
the endorsement and robbed. the train, 
they'll have to admit that I didn’t steal 
the seven dollars, wont they?” he 
reasoned. 

“You’ré not going to tell ‘em that?” 
Woods was appalled. 

“I’ve got to convince ‘em somehow,” 
said Johnny, playing with the torn en- 
velope by which he felt that divine power 
had delivered a message to his soul. 
Somehow!” 

“But not that way!” urged Woods ex- 
citedly. “They'd have to send you up: 
They'd have to; and by golly, they 
Handel’s hand smote 
the leafy mold emphatically. This, he 
saw, was not a case for the cold, mechan- 
ical operation of man’s law. It called 
for the dispensation of a larger justice, 
and he was daring enough to be willing to 
become the instrument of that. “Don’t 
do it, I’m telling you,” he warned. “Beat 


it: 


But Johnny did not beat it. “Tell you, 
Mr. Woods,” he proposed hopefully, 


‘and as not wishing to appear unappre- 


ciative: “I'll go back and tell ‘em once 
more that I didn’t take the seven dollars, 
tell them that they did me dirt to publish 
it. If they admit that, if they'll apologize, 
I wont say anything about robbing the 
train.”’ 

“You will mercifully refrain from 
shocking ’em, by telling ‘em you're the 
mail-train robber!’’ Woods exclaimed. 

“T’'ll leave that between me and God,” 


affirmed Johnny, in entire respectfulness. 


| youll get me 


“And He—He’s going to make me do time 
for what I’ve done in these six days, for 
all the rest of my life. I feel that in my 
bones. And I’m willing to. I’m His man 
now.” 

“Well, I be damned! I do be damned!” 
breathed Handel S. Woods fervently and 
solemnly, as in the presence of something 
he could not understand. Resignedly he 
threw up his hands. ‘All right,” he con- 
ceded. “I’m done. I pass the buck to 
God. But down at the P. O. you'll hav: 
to be sure you leave me out of the story 
It’s the only reservation I'll ask for—els« 
booked for aiding and 
abetting. Let’s go scout some breakfast 
Pick up your gun.” 

“I’m kind of ’fraid of it, now every 
thing’s over,” confessed Johnny, eying i 
from a distance. 
need it again.” 





“I’m never going to 
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Woods took it up. “Here,” he said, 
“T’ll unload it, and you can keep it for 
a souvenir.” He had grasped it respect- 
fully, as became a man who knew the 
dangers in the weapon; he manipulated it 
expertly, then gasped and held a portion 
of its inward parts to view with a glance 
of sharp accusation at Johnny Morris, 
who gazed wonderingly. 

“Empty!” snorted Woods in disgust. 

“Empty!” echoed Johnny faintly. “I 
thought they sold it to me loaded. The 
man told me I had only to press the 
trigger, and I took mighty good care not 


ins 


to. 

“Empty!” ruminated Woods in deeper 
disgust. “You held up a mail-train with 
an empty gun. I stuck my hands up to 
an empty iron and crawled to it.” 

“IT apologize,” said Johnny contritely. 
‘I wish I had known it was empty, 
though. I wouldn’t have been half so 
scared when I was holding up the mail- 
car.” 

“T was right,’ said Woods grumpily, 
“dead right. You’re not a you're 
just a plain nut. But that,” he added, 
“ought to get you by with the inspector. 
Nuts get by when sane men flivver.” 

Woods meant to be encouraging; and 
he was only out of humor with himself. 
He liked Johnny Morris, which again is 
good psy¢ hology, for the more we do for 
people, the more like them, and 
Woods had done a great deal for Johnny. 


vegg: 


BB) 


we 


He had given him the kind of chance 
that few men get, and he wished him luck 
as, there upon the hillside, the two shook 
hands and parted This parting, exactly 


where they had met, was because Woods, 
on second thought, had decided it was 
the better strategy. 


T was not until the second morning 

afterward that Johnny Morris, freshly 
tanned and with traces of slight bruises 
upon his face, gratified Inspector McBride 
by calling upon him. Outwardly, Johnny 
was very dignified; inwardly he was softly 
contrite, with but one hard spot, and 
that was where centered this stubborn de- 
termination that his carrier-record should 
be vindicated. 

“Hullo!” said the Inspector, and there 
was a slightly changed note in his de- 
meanor. “Where you been?” The ques- 
tion was kindly. 

“Taking a little vacation,” 
Johnny, conservatively. 

“Without leave,” reproached the In- 


confessed 


spector. ‘Well, we’ve been looking for 
you.” 
“That’s why I’ve come back,” said 


Johnny, with significant emphasis and an 
indignant flush. “This—’ He held out 
the clipping. “That’s not fair, Mr. Me- 
Bride. You ought not to have done 
that.” The rebuke in Johnny’s tones was 
very fine. 

The Inspector glanced at the clipping 
and frowned as he identified the item. 

“We didn’t do it,” said the Inspector 
“The Department never does that sort of 
thing. What you told your landlady, and 


what she in her anxiety told the police 
and a newspaper reporter, are responsi- 
ble 


re putation as 


The Inspector smiled and 


for this particular assault upon your 


j 
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waited, as if he had more to say but 
would not utter it until this had had 
time to soak in. Johnny was slightly 
chagrined. 

“Anyway, I didn’t take the seven dol- 
lars,” he maintained stubbornly. 

“T always doubted that you did,” said 
Mr. McBride. “Now I know you didn't.” 

“Ha! You know it?” Johnny Morris 
gulped excitedly and leaned toward the 
Inspector. 

“Yes; that’s why we were looking for 
you. The girl over there found the letter 
where it had slipped into the opening in 
her typewriter-cabinet at the back of the 
machine.” 

“And you know I was not a thief?” 
Johnny Morris’ voice was husky; he was 
holding onto himself tightly. 

“Absolutely know it,” assured Inspec- 
tor McBride. “You come clean as a 
whistle.” The Inspector smiled as if this 
gratified him very much. 


REATHING a vast sigh of relief, 

Johnny sank into a chair beside the 
Inspector’s desk. For a moment his head 
went into his hands. Then through his 
brain there wheeled a succession of night- 
mare memories, and at them his body 
shuddered. Once more he was thinking 
of the awful irretrievableness of what had 
so unnecessarily transpired. 

The Inspector, of course, did not under- 
stand, but he eyed Johnny with sympathy 
as well as curiosity. “All along you have 
made too much of this thing, Morris,” 
he said. “You're too sensitive, too im- 
aginative, too high-strung. You better 
get back on your route and forget it.” 

His route? On his route? Was there 
mercy in the skies like this? Oh, no; the 
man simply didn’t understand. Johnny 
straightened up and stared at the In- 
spector. He had not even dared to think 
of his route again. That this one wild 
reel of his life could be cut out and the 
film patched so that no one would ever 
know, was a miracle he had not even 
dared to contemplate. 

“Yes,” smiled McBride, as interpreting 
that wondering gaze, “you have been sus- 
pended for absence from duty without 
leave, but I shall ask the P. M. to re- 
instate you. You will get your seven 
dollars hack, of course. Good day, Mor- 
ris. I congratulate you on the way the 
thing has turned out.” 

Dazed but with his bosom full of 
bubbling joy, Johnny Morris somehow got 
out and down the gray granite steps. 

In the street he was astounded to en- 
counter Handel S. Woods. “Been sort 
of shadowing you since you came t 
town,” the latter explained. “Kind of 
anxious, I guess. How’d you come out?” 

Leaning upon Handel, for he was still 
weak, Johnny told him. 

“Back on your route?” inquired Handel 
in amazement. “What did I tell you 
And he held up witnessing hands. “If 


God didn’t take care of the nuts, who 
would?” 

Then he bought Johnny a tall soft 
drink. 


“You know, Johnny,” he said at part- 
ing, with a mischievous smile, “I’m k 
of glad I met up with you.” 

Johnny gazed at him with grateful 
chastened eyes. “I’m glad you caught up 
with me,” he replied. 
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The New Economical 5-passenger Willys-Knight Touring Car 


HE Willys-K night stops seldom at the 

gasoline pump. But 20 miles to the 

gallon is only the beginning of the 
economy of the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine. This marvelous engine actually im- 
proves with use. 


i There is no valve grinding. Carbon only 
“4 - ° 

, Increases compression. Many owners have 
: reported 50,000 miles and more without a 
. single engine adjustment. And a Willys- 
: Knight engine has never been known to 
. wear out. No wonder owners are satisfied. 
1€ ° . . 

Thus powered, and further distinguished by 
Or . ° . 

ot beautiful streamline body designs, the seven 
2 new Willys-Knight models offer remarkable 
+ value at conservative price. 
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Your Cars 
Equipment 


You don't know when your 
radiator is going to spring a 
leak—any more than you know 
when a tire is going to get a 
puncture—the wise thing to do, is to be 
prepared for it allthetime. Make @Asz 
Radiator Stop Leak a part of your cars 
regular equipment—if you don't, you 
may be laying up for yourself some very 
serious trouble. 
There are 98 @Arz Quality Products 
to keep cars running and looking well— 
when your dealer suggests one of them 
to supply a need—accept it—he knows 
it's good or he wouldn't offer it to you. 


| cies this 
Ffendy Manual 


+ Every motorist’s friend 
| —tells in asimple, prac- 
he tical manner how to 
friend § 





find motor troubles and 
fix them—ask for book 
No. 54. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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“Had to. Caught him just when he 


| was gettin’ ready to pull down a cow over 


there on that higher ground. Roared, like 
he’d been hit, an’ jumped away into the 
woods when I shot the last time. Maybe 
we'd better circle around toward the train 
again—it’s pretty rotten swamp beyond 
the next rise.” 

The hyena lay quiet and watchful while 
the men met, consulted once more, then 
sloshing through the slimy pools, turned 
in the direction of the train. Their voices 
faded, the splattering sound of their steps 
mingled with the racking cries of the 
night-birds. After a long time the hyena 
stirred. 

He moved slowly at first, then more 
swiftly with the hope of firmer ground 
beyond, his head down, his ugly jaws 
half open. No sound came from him 
now; the proximity first of the lion and 
then of humans dictated more of caution. 
A half-mile farther on, where the ground 
was higher and more solid, Sneak began 
to scent about with the promptings of 
hunger. Suddenly he halted. He sniffed 
excitedly, raised one stiltlike foreleg and 


| paw, then sniffed again. 


E turned away, and circled in excited 
fashion, passing again and again the 
spot which had aroused his curiosity, 
pausing, then pacing on again. Instinct 
was working—instinct which was bring- 
ing to him the knowledge possessed by his 
forebears, instinct which was struggling 
to catalogue a thing which had brought 
strange cravings to the skulking beast, a 
queer madness to his warped brain. 
Slowly the bristles began to rise along 
his backbone. His sharp ears slanted for- 
ward. A low growl traveled over the 
heavy teeth; and the beast, his ungainly 
form writhing with excitement, started 
forward, sniffing as he went. Instinct 
had accomplished its purpose. Sneak 
knew now. It was the blood of a 
wounded enemy! As for that enemy 
himself— 

Three miles ahead, dragging along 
through the hot, sticky marsh, a wounded 
lion fought his slow way onward, pausing 
now and then at the higher spots to lick 
slowly at a torn, ragged thing which once 
had been a paw, but which now was only 
a swamp-caked mass of severed muscles 
smashed by a soft-nosed bullet. The land 
which Sultan had traversed was fetid and 
foul, teeming with a thousand forms of 
germ life—and one of these was all-im- 
portant. Swift-working in the strength 
given it by the hot countries in which it 
thrived, already beginning to give forth its 


| toxins, the bacillus of tetanus lay deep in 


macerated flesh, and there multiplied. And 
death therefrom in the hot countries can 


be a matter of hours! 


Sultan only reacted to the instinct 
which bade him halt and lick his wounds, 


| then, harassed, dull-brained with pain, 


limped on again. Far in the depths of 
the swamp behind him, pausing where he 
had paused, taking note of every evi- 
dence of his trail, a bristly thing fol- 
lowed, neither lessening his distance nor 
increasing it, content to’hold his position 


CAGE MATES 


(Continued from page 78) 








until either wounds or weakness might 
bring his enemy within his power at last. 
The hyena does not will. He waits—and 
follows. 

Morning—and slow miles onward. The 
lion, when he rose now from his short 
periods of rest staggered for a moment be- 
fore he could regain his frail balance 
again. A sharp pain had begun to make 
itself felt at the base of his brain; his 
body. experienced vague, inward contrac- 
tions which as yet meant nothing, but 
which broke his gait and caused him to 
turn and twist at intervals as if to sever 
himself from invisible bonds. 

Noon. The beast roared thickly, fran- 
tically, as he twisted to reach the aching, 
mud-caked injury. In vain. The jaws 
had set—tooth was meshed against tooth; 
muscles had become rigid. In unison, 
slowly but certainly, the rest of his body 
had begun its stiffening process; his gait 
was a slow, stiff-legged progress, in which 
the muscles of the abdomen stood forth 
like carvings, and in which the joints 
worked with less and less elasticity. At 
length the lion sank to the ground in a 
small grassy space which lifted itself 
above the slimy morass steaming all about 
him. And a bristly thing, still follow- 
ing, slowly began to cut down the distance 
between himself and his victim. 

In the half-light of evening, his once 
tawny coat black with muck, his lips 
drawn and grinning, Sultan twisted and 
writhed on that little grass-plot. No 
roar came from his throat now. The 
eyes stared frantically with that clear- 
ness of vision, and of brain behind them, 
which forms the sardonic gift of lock- 
jaw. It is as if the victim may know his 
suffering to the end. Again and again 
as he stared about him, Sultan, the lion, 
looked into other eyes—green, vicious 
eyes, which peered at him through the 
fronds of ferns, or from behind water- 
soaked foliage. Presently Sneak would 
no longer be afraid. 


N the moonlight a monarch lay stiff, 

barely moving. His eyes, however, con- 
tinued to stare, for the brain was still 
alive. And there, still in the protection 
of the giant ferns, a bristly-backed hyena 
realized that his enemy was no longer a 
thing of power and movement. He circled 
swiftly; his head weaved with sudden, 
triumphant excitement. He started -for- 
ward and halted, waiting—then moved 
again. Closer—still closer—until at last 
he was within reach of those great paws. 

The heavy neck was drawn between the 
massive shoulders. Nearer—nearer the 
beast approached, then bent to sniff at 
an extended stump where once a paw 
had been. His jaws opened slightly, then 
closed lightly—only to open! 

The pressure had brought contraction, 
almost to the point of a blow. That 
rigid foreleg had pulled backward as 
though by a giant leverage; two otherwise 
useless claws had scratched deep furrows 
in the black skin which covered scissors- 
like teeth. The bristly beast shrieked 
Then again to the fern-fronds he retreated 
to wait, padding, restless, excited—too 
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|, Archie, I see you've been buying some new 1 


by Laurence Fellows, London. 


t yres.” 
ew tyres? Not at all. I’ve driven those Kelly Cords steadily for nearly a year now.” 


HAT Kelly Kant-Slip Cord tires retain the ap- 

pearance of newness for an astonishingly long 
time is, of course, a source of pride to he owner. 
But this is as nothing when compared to the satis- 
faction derived Seen | the long, economical mileage 
they deliver and the sense of safety given him by 
“the tread that removes the dread of skidding.” 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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excited even to know that the blood con- 
tinued to flow from those claw-furrows 
on his black, hairless lip. 


HE moon waned and died. The bats 
ceased their fluttering. Out in the 
grass-plot the form of a great, black- 
maned beast was quiet. But still the 
hyena waited, twisting his head now and 
then as though to free it from some heavy 
weight that rested just at the neck-junc- 
ture, or yawning, while tired jaws rebelled 
at the effort. Often, too, he would start, 
and pace nervously—while his bristly 
sides wriggled with the action of outraged 
nerves beneath. Then at last he halted as 
with dawn a circling black thing paused 
in the sky and began to make its slow 
way downward, to swoop once, to flutter 
as though to alight, then, flopping, to 
sweep upward as a snarling creature came 
forth from the fern-fronds. Again in- 
stinct had given its message—a buzzard 
had swooped! 
The eves of the lion were glassy now; 


they did not follow Sneak. Slowly the 
hyena raised a paw—for some reason 
heavy and resisting—and scratched at the 
dead monarch. There was no response. 
Black skin furled from saber-teeth. The 
jaws stretched wide. The head raised. 
Then through the swamp-lands swept a 
jagged, shrieking laugh, rising high and 
shrill, then dropping in jerky steps to a 
guttural rumble which—ended! Ended 
as teeth suddenly set, catching a writhing 
tongue between them. Ended as a beast 
fought suddenly, savagely, with swift- 
working paws to free itself from in- 
visible but unbreakable fetters. Ended, 
while far away, tired circus men caught 
the faint echo of that cry and started for- 
ward again upon a new search. 

It was mid-afternoon when the search 
ended, evening when, back at the railroad- 
tracks where a big circus slowly was re- 
habilitating itself into a semblance of its 
former brilliancy, Cap Houston listened 
attentively for a moment, then in soft- 
hearted fashion stood staring glumly at 
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the ground. The menagerie superinten- 
dent waited while the circus owner went 
to a property wagon, found a plain pine 
board, then seating himself, printed upon 
it with a heavy pencil. 

“Guess there isn’t any use of bringing 
‘em in here,” he announced as he ap- 
proached the superintendent. “Might as 
well bury ’em where they’re at. But I 
don’t think it’d be quite right not to put 
something up over ’em—whether anybody 
ever sees it or not. I just figured this 
ouf—how do you like it?” 

The menagerie superintendent squinted 
at the lettering on the plain pine board: 


CaceE MAtTEs 
SULTAN AND SNEAK 
TOGETHER 
In Lire AND DEATH. 


The superintendent bobbed his hea 
and took the board carefully under om 
arm. 

“That’s swell,” he said. ‘An’ it’s the 
truth, too. They was pretty good pals' 
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(Continued from 
page 36) 
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“Yes, and he was going to be firm about 
it, and about the gun-room too, in case 
there should be any difference of opinion.” 

“Oh, he was?” 

“He said so. The only kind of dogs 
he likes are big, muddy dogs—you know 
how he detests lapdogs and toy dogs— 
and he’s sure he’s going to have his setters 
in the house.” 

Mr. Mears shook his head wonderingly, 
and then appeared to muse, his eyes 
twinkling soberly in the firelight. “A re- 
markable girl, Muriel. Very unusual.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said his wife. 
“About the dining-room?” 

“Oh, yes; she was usual about that!” 
he assented. “But if she gives up to 
him in such things as guest-rooms for 
guns, and two Irish setters in an old-rose 
drawing-room—” 

“Hush!” Mrs. Mears warned him 
softly, for she had caught the sound of 
the front door opening and closing; there 
was a lively step in the hall; and then 
Renfrew came swinging into the room, 
rosy with happiness and with driving 
briskly in the breeze. 

“Hello!” he said, as he heartily kissed 
his mother. “Dinner ready? I'll be 
down in a jiffy!” 

“Wait,” Mrs. Mears said, detaining him 
with a touch upon his sleeve as he would 
have returned to the hall. “How was 
everything going on out at the new 
house ?”’ 


“Just splendidly! Everything was 
just bustling along like glory! We're 
crazy about it!” 

“The dining-room too?” his father 
asked with some dryness. 

“Tt’s going to be blue,” the smiling 
Renfrew informed him. 

“What!” Mrs Mears cried. “Why, 


what do you mean?” 

“Muriel was bound to have it my way 
and not hers,” he said. ‘“That’s the 
kind of girl she is!” 

“You don’t mean to say 

“Yes, I do,” the happy young man in- 


sisted. “That’s just what she’s done. 
It’s going to be a blue dining-room.” 

“Blue walls?” 

“No, of course not!” he laughed. 
“Who ever heard of blue walls? The 
wall will be ivory-white and the curtains 
black and white, but the keynote of the 
room is blue.” 

“Oh!” And Mrs. Mears, after ex- 
changing a glance with her husband, in- 
quired: ‘“Where’s the keynote going to 
be?” 

“Why, there’ll be little dark-blue floral 
figures on the furniture, and a pair of 
blue glass candlesticks, and a blue em- 
broidered strip for the table, and I don’t 
know what all!” 

“Oh, I see!” said Mrs. Mears 
you settle about your gun-room?” 

“Did we!” he echoed enthusiastically. 
“She’s arranged for me to take absolutely 
the whole third floor, if I need it.” 

“You mean the att— 

“The whole third floor, Mother! We 
own all the downstairs together, but above 
that she wants it to be all mine!” 

Mrs. Mears looked at him thoughtfully 
without speaking; whereupon Mr. Mears 
coughed rather briskly and addressed his 
son. “What J’m*anxious to hear about, 
Renfrew, is the dogs. , I understand you 
expect to keep—” 

But his son cut the question off short, 
not evasively; Renfrew was unable to re- 
strain longer a risible enthusiasm; and he 
laughed with delight as he interrupted: 
“Expect to keep a dog! I should say we 
do! You ought to see that dog!” 

“But I understood there were: two,” 
Mr. Mears said mildly. “I thought those 
two hunting dogs of yours—” 

“No, no!” Renfrew interrupted again. 
“Dogs like that belong on a farm. This 
dog I’m talking about is the kind that 


“Did 


keeps you laughing. We went down- 
town and picked it out of a dozen. 
That’s where I’ve just come from. You 


ought to see her with it!” And chuckling 
loudly, he turned to the door, but was 


once more detained, this time for only 
moment. 

“Renfrew?” his mother said, in a voi 
that to an acute ear might have indicat 
a suppression of emotion. 

“Yes, Mother?” He paused at the do 

“What kind of a dog is it?” 

“A Pekinese,” he said. “A perfect 
magnificent Pekinese!” And he went 
chuckling down the hall, to be heard sing 
ing a moment later as he ascended 
stairs in a short series of bounds. 

“And only this morning, I warned 
him,” Mrs. Mears said then, as she sa 
with her husband in the firelight. 

“You warned him against 
Pekinese spaniels?” 

“No. I warned him that marriage was 
not a bed of roses, but a field of battle.” 

“Ah, yes,” Mr. Mears said reflectively 


oy 


what? 


“You certainly could tell him that, 
Mamma! It’s funny, though.” 
“What is?” 


“That it should be the conquerors who 
are always warning people,” he explained. 

“Nonsense!” she returned, and gave 
him a look of scorn for his wit. Then 
after a silence, she sighed a little, smiled 
and said: “Well, I suppose the true art 
of battle and the true art of marriage is 
the same thing: it’s to make the van- 
quished so happy that they think they’re 
the conquerors!” 

Her husband turned his graying head 
to stare at her. “And may I inquire 
which party to the conflict you would 
define as the vanquished?” 

“*Which party?’” she cried incredu- 
lously,- but did not look at him. ‘Why, 
we are!” 

“Good heavens!” he said, and returned 
his eyes to gaze despairingly at the fire. 
“When the ladies claim to be the van- 
quished, what chance has a man? Poor 
old Renfrew!” 


Another of Booth Tarkington’s de- 

lightful stories about Muriel and 

Renfrew will appear in an early 
issue. Watch for it. 














YOUR FRIEND AND OURS 
—THE GROCER 


Your grocer knows us. He has known 
us very well for a very long time—ever 
since he has been in the grocery business. 
And we know your grocer. Our force of 
salesmen is sufficiently large to enable us to 
visit him very frequently - every few weeks. 
In fact, the grocer who distributes the 
57 Varieties in your neighborhood is our 
local representative there. He knows your 
wants and tastes—and helps us serve you. 
By dealing directly with your grocer, 
and by having such frequent contact with 
him, we are able to keep him supplied 
with a good assortment of the 57 in lim- 
ited quantities. In this way we help him 
make sure that every one of the 57 Va- 
rieties on his shelves is of the very 
freshest quality when he offers it to you. 
Your grocer’s cooperation in always 
keeping the 57 Varieties available in your 
neighborhood makes him an important 
factor in our business—and an important 
member of your community. 
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yellow dust from the wet blanket at the 
close of the day, he would find himself 
marveling over the mental slant which 
would lead human beings to drudge so 
patiently for such a small reward. 

In the evening when they were resting, 
after a third onslaught on flapjacks, he 
now and then overheard them talking. 
Always the subject was the same. He 
listened to their tales of great strikes, 
of men made rich by a lucky stumble, of 
hidden ledges waiting for discovery in 
these hills. He knew that such things had 
happened, and that they would again; but 
to his mind there was something wildly 
vague in the whole idea; and their serene 
faith that such could ever come to one 
of them struck him as pathetic. 

\ week went by; his horse was be- 
ginning to put on a bit of fat; the feet 
were well. 

“Reckon I'll pull out tomorrow,” he 
id them. And that day he climbed the 
flank of Baxter Mountain until he came 
umong the scented pines. There he was 
resting, sprawled out in the shade, when 
he happened to notice the outcropping. 
The ever-recurrent talk of minerals had 

ade its impression on him, for he worked 
or a good half-hour with the butt of his 
six-shooter until he had chipped two 
heavy fragments from the ledge. 

“Here,” he told them when he was back 

the cabin that evening. “is some speci- 

ns.” And in spite of his detached and 
somewhat superior attitude, he felt some- 
thing like a glow of pride in his discovery 
nen they seized the gleaming chunks, 
exclaiming with one voice that his was 
real thing. 

The next morning when he was saddling 

they came forth from their cabin and 

to stop him. But his mind was 
on pressing on, and the utmost delay 
he would grant them was a brief two 
rs during which he took them part 

y up the mountain and pointed out the 

ot above. When they begged him to 

over for his own sake and stake 
a claim, he mereiy shook his head. 
so he left them climbing the steep slope, 
their picks over their sweating 
ilders and the hot New Mexican sun 
raring down upon them. He went on 
vn to his waiting pony and struck off 
the distant road that led farther into 

1e West. 


A SOLITARY buzzard was wheeling 
4% slowly on that August afternoon 
ove San Simon Wash. It saw the 
ckboard with its load of mail-sacks and 
s two passengers rattling westward down 
re road; the Apaches riding eastward 
two miles farther down the gulch, a 
ven warriors, all but naked, with dirty 
rbans binding their frowsy hair; and 
behind them old Bill Savage, the 
Indian-fghter, with six hard-eyed com- 
anions, hanging to their trail. As if the 
buzzard were Fate and had arranged the 
rama’s final scene to be played out here 
for its delectation, it watched them all. 
The buckboard lurched among the boul- 
lers in the arid bed. Thorn-studded oca- 
tillas thrust their leafless branches be- 
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tween the whirling spokes, playing a brisk 
tattoo upon the wheels. Dust spurted up 
between the sun-baked stones, shrouding 
the weird shapes of the cacti beside the 
road, settling down upon the vehicle and 
iis two occupants. 

“So you aint the reg’lar driver?” 
Kansas was saying. The other plied the 
whip and swore briskly at the mules. 

“Driver pulled into Lordsburg with a 
busted laig.” He spat copiously across 
the dashboard—an unpleasant man, with 
rheumy eyes and hair plastered over his 
forehead. “Nobody was lookin’ for the 
job. Too much talk of Indians. But I 
was on my way to Tombstone, and I'd 
done gone broke. So when the agent 
waved a twenty-dollar bill in my face, 
I said I'd fetch her through to the San 
Pedro.” He glanced sharply at Kansas. 
“Come fur?” he asked abruptly. 

“Silver City,” the cowboy answered 
easily. “My hoss done played out. So 
I sold him. Which way you from?” 

“Me,” the other chuckled. “Oh, most 
anywheres, I reckon. What I was going 
to say—you got the look of a man I 
heard tell of over White Oaks way.” He 
shot another sidelong glance at Kansas, 
who still gazed straight ahead. 

“White Oaks?” he asked softly. “Seems 
to me I heard the name.” 

“It’s a new camp.” The driver inter- 
rupted himself to curse the mules again. 
“Lessn a month old. And _ boomin’! 
Biggest strike sence the Comstock. The 
mountain’s lousy with gold. What I was 
goin’ to say—this here young feller— 
seems /ie come from Texas. Seems like 
he was gettin’ out of the country becuz 
he'd shot a man or two. Well, he was 
camping with two prospectors and ‘twas 
him that made the strike; but he was 
in sech a rush to be shovin’ on, that he 
never stopped to stake a claim. And now 
them two ol’ terrapins is plumb rich and 
lookin’ all over fer him, so’s they can 
declare him in on the deal.” He paused 
to jerk his thumb over his shoulder. 
“The’s a couple of rifles back there beside 
the mail-sacks. I reckon we might’s well 
get organized. Them there Apaches might 
be out vet—and this is a likely place.” 

“What's wrong with those mules?” 
Kansas asked as he handed the driver 
cne of the weapons. And then a spatter- 
ing of dry reports came from both sides 
of the gully less than one hundred yards 
ahead. The buckboard careened with the 
sharpness of the turn as the driver swung 
the team out of the road. He pointed 
to a round knoll of boulders which rose 
from the gully’s bed. 

“If we can make that hill!” he cried. 

A dirty turban bobbed up behind a 
rock and vanished before Kansas could 
bring his rifle to his shoulder. Two or 
three tenuous puffs of smoke rose from 
the summit of the nearer bank. A mule 
squealed shrilly; and in the next moment 
both men were scrambling to their feet 
among a litter of mail-sacks and blanket- 
rolls beside the overturned vehicle. 

Bullets snarled past them, ricocheting 
from the boulders as they climbed. They 
heard the screams of the wounded mule, 


i 
(Continued from | 
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the rattle of the rifles; and then suddenly, 
when they had flung themselves prone 
at the summit, the whole place begame 
as quiet as if there were not a savage 
within miles. 

“Aimin’ to sneak up where they can 
kill us off easier,” the driver growled. 

“Well,” Kansas said, “I’m glad that 
rmule’s dead, anyhow.” 

They settled down to wait. A lizard 
scurried over the hot stones. The buzzard 
wheeled in wide circles overhead. Other- 
wise they saw no sign of life. A half- 
hour passed. 

“Reckon the mules smelled them 
Apaches?” the cowboy asked. But before 
the other could answer him, the rocks 
upon the crest of the nearer bank fifty 
yards away blossomed with white smoke- 
puffs, and the two of them set to work 
with their rifles. At times they got a 
brief glimpse of a turbaned head or a 
lean brown body squirming among the 
boulders; then, barely waiting to line 
their sights, they fired. 

“That,” Kansas called after the passage 
of another hour, “makes two that I can 
swear to, anyhow.” The driver wiped 
the sweat from his eyes with the back 
of his hand and profanely apostrophized 
the hidden enemy. A moment or two 
later he glanced over and saw his neigh- 
bor lying on his back, staring at the 
blazing heavens with unseeing eyes. 


ILL SAVAGE and his Indian-fighters 

were spurring hard when they heard 
a volley more furious than those which 
had gone before. There followed a 
stillness broken only by the rattle of their 
ponies’ hoofs. They swept around the 
nose of a low bluff just as the naked 
renegades were darting from rock to rock 
toward the knoli’s summit. Flinging them- 
selves from their saddles, they opened 
fire. 

They were old hands at this sort ot 
thing, and they went about it with 
umhurried precision, like good mechanics 
starting the day’s work. Occasionally 
one would speak: 

‘“Wind’s a-drawin’ straight acrost the 
wash up there;” or “Leetle under five 
hundred yards, the way I make it;” and 
again: “I see that last shot of your’n 
kickin’ dust from that there big black 
rock. Pull down a notch.” 

And that hillside became, from the 
Apache viewpoint. a most undesirable 
spot within the next ten minutes. 


W.L. George 


No modern author has won a 





greater audience of intelligent 
women than Mr. George. In the 
next issue will begin a new series 
of “After Midnight” stories by 
him, in which he reveals himself 
at his best. Read “A Shot in 
the Night” in the June issue. 
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e has regaled our 
palates 









mls he also 
ruined our teeth ? 


HE CHEFS of France have had 

a tremendous influence onAmer- 
ican food. They have taught us 
how to delight our palates, but they 
have almost ruined our teeth! 


Teeth need work and gums need 
stumulation, and with this creamy 
modern food of ours, there is neither 
work for the teeth nor stimulation 
for the gums. 


Trouble on the increase! 


Consequently, teeth and gums are today 
less robust. Trouble from both is on the 
increase. The prevalence of pyorrhea is one 
item in a long list. 

Thousands of dentists have written us 
to tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


The use of Ipana 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a thorough 
gum-massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning withIpanaandthe brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the presence 
of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to heal 
the soft gum ahd to keep the healthy gum 
firm. 

Ipana is a modern tooth paste formulated 
with an eye to the welfare of your gums, 
whether they give you trouble or not, and 
in addition it is a tooth paste of remarkable 
cleaning power and unforgetably good taste. 


A ten day trial tube will be 
sent to you upon request 
—use the coupon below 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 









In generous tubes, 
at all drug and 


depa riment 
\ 


N 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

61 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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“Two of ’em and both daid,” the first 
to reach the summit of the knoll an- 
nxounced. He pointed down the wash. 
“What’s Bill up to, anyhow?” 

“Gettin’ his skelps,’ another told him. 
“Le’s scoop out the graves right here. 
It’s way above flood-water level.” 

Bill Savage was a good half-hour prowl- 
ing around among the rocks. There were 
one or two fine points of proprietorship 
to be decided, and he owned rigid scruples 
against taking trophies where there was 
any doubt of his having bagged the game. 
So by the time he had finished with this 
and with the examination of the mail- 
buggy, the grave-digging was completed. 

There was, however, only one mound 
of rocks upon the summit of the knoll 
when he reached it. 

“The other feiler’s just creased along 
the top of his haid,” one of his com- 
panions informed him. “The boys have 
got him behind the rocks in the shade. 
He’s comin’ to already.” 

They took the wounded man. that 
night, to the San Pedro, where he told his 
story. And as the weeks went by, the 
news traveled back along the trails. It 
reached White Oaks before snow flew: it 
drifted to John Chilson’s ranch, and on 
to Horsehead. So the men who would 
have liked to kill him, and the men 
who would have liked to use him as a 
ceased to think of Kansas, and 
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those who would have enriched him 
ceased their search for him. But the 
story lived, of the outlawed cowboy flee- 
ing from Texas, to stumble on great 
riches beyond the Pecos, and to meet his 
death before the fruits of his discovery 
could come to him. 


LD John Wilcox told it to me 
differently one day. 

We were sitting in his office in the 
bank of which he was the president, and 
when he had finished his version, I noticed 
for the first time the long scar half hidden 
by his snowy hair. 

“That is the straight of it,” he said. 

“T can’t help thinking,” I ventured, 
“how much of a temptation that money 
must have been to you.” 

He smiled. 

“T’ve heard the share in the claims 
was worth one hundred thousand dollars,” 
he said. “In those days I acted quicker 
than I do now. When I realized how 
things stood, after I’d come to, that after- 
noon—the other fellow dead, nobody 
knowing who he was, the money wait- 
ing back in White Oaks. Go and take 
the cash! Or give it up, and get shut of 
the whole blamed thing that had been 
following me all the way from Lampasas 
County! Why, right then I saw that here 
was my way out. So I told them that 
the dead man was Kansas.” 








SHAD 
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man Wilk stirred uneasily in his chair. 
Latlin’s mobile mouth twisted. 


“Go on,” said Stroude. ‘“What’s the 
charge.” 
“Carmichael says,’ Manning stated, 


“that there’s an old story back in your 
own State, Stroude, that might explode. 
We've all known you a good many years, 
all of us but Laflin, and we've never 
heard a whisper of it. I have told him 
that I do not believe it. So has Senator 
Wilk.” 


“What’s the story?” Stroude’s fingers, 


| lighting a match, did not tremble. 


“Well, if you insist—” 

“T do.” 

“Carmichael says that you stole an- 
other man’s wife.” 

“There was no theft about it. She 
came with me. Later she went back to 
her husband. I left the place, started 
to practice law, and married. My wife 
never heard the story until tonight.” 
He looked down at Dell Martin’s letter, 
not yet read by him, topping the docu- 
ments on the table in front of him. “It’s 
an old story,” he said, “and one not likely 
to explode unless—”’ 


“Unless what?” Laflin demanded from 
the gloom. 
“Unless I choose to revive it by an 


overt act,” Stroude retorted. “It all hap- 
pened more than twenty-five years ago in 
a tiny community in the moutains. I 
know the people there. They’re my kind, 
my stock. They wont talk to strangers 
coming in. There’s only one way the 
newspapers could get the story. I'd have 
to lead them to it.” 

“That’s true,” old man Wilk grunted. 
“IT know the mountains.” 


OWED 


—_ 





“Then it’s settled,’ Manning said with 
evident relief. “I fancy a story as old 
as that, cut off altogether by the time 
between, could not be a very appalling 
Banquo’s ghost.” He arose a little 
wearily. “You'll be at the conference 
tomorrow?” He named the time and 
place. “It’s necessary that you should 
be. Without you, Covinger may switch 
You may have to combat Carmichael 
directly. You'll be ready?” 

“If I’m—if it’s necessary,” 
said. 


Stroud 


HE other two men stood up, Wilk 
unwieldily, Laflin with quick eas: 
smiling at Stroude as he held out his hand 
“This was a real star-chamber session. 
he said, “according to the best rules oi 
old Peter Armond. Wouldn’t the old 
pirate have loved to sit in a ten-minute 
game of four men who decided the next 
President ?” 

“What do you mean?” Rhoda’s voice 
rang out in challenge, and Manning and 
Wilk rushed to speech to head off Laflin. 
but he went on in almost boyish uncon 
cern: “Old Peter trained me, you know, 
and I’ve always had a soft spot for him 
in my heart, although I’ve known what 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing he was. We 
have to hand it to him, though, that with 
all his grafting and his materialism, he 
was a great party builder. He was the 
first of the Warwicks in American national 
life. We're just rattling around in his 
shoes, but we'll do our best to put you 
over. 

He moved off, almost pushed by Man- 
ning’s eagerness to depart, but his voice 
seemed to linger in the room after the 
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HERE was a time when the bigger a busi- 
ness grew the more “uppish” it got. 

These days are over—praise be! 

The makers of Royal Cords are the leaders 
of the industry, but they don’t feel it any loss 
of dignity to reach out for new friends. 

And they take the very simple way of just 
asking you to try one Royal Cord. All the 
U.S. Royal Cord policies are simple. 

For instance, Royal Cords have never 
talked about exceptional mileages. There 
are hundreds of testimonial letters in the 
files but they might sound extravagant 
and misleading to people and that is not 
a good thing. 








) 1923 United States Tire Co., New York City 


How it feels to be the 


leader of the tire business 





Trade Mark 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Yet the makers of Royal Cords believe that 
Royals deliver the greatest average mileage of 
any tire that was ever made. This seems to be 
proven by the confidence car owners have in 
these tires. 

Royal Cords have never been sold at “big discounts” 
or featured in “sales”. People can’t tell what a tire is 
actually worth if it sells for all kinds of prices in different 
sections of the country. 

The support Royal Cords are getting today 
from so many new users is the outcome of people 
feeling confidence and trusting the Royal Cord 
makers, 


When you put Royal Cords on your car you 
are going to be satisfied. You will see what a 
good, clean money’s worth they are. 
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Why 


does 1 out of 20 babies die 
in the first six weeks? 


Whose fault is it? 


How can you keep your 
baby safe? 


These and a thousand other perti- 
nent questions relating to the care 
of babies are authoritatively an- 
swered in this little volume. 














FREE 


while the edition lasts 


Baby’s Welfare is a book no mother 
can afford to be without. It contains 
exactly the information you need— 
valuable and practical information 
about the care and feeding, and the 
safeguarding, of your baby. It 





is not meant to take the place of 
your own physician’s advice and 
counsel, but you will find it a con- 
stant source of help. Many young 
mothers live in a continual state of 
fear and worry over their babies. Yet 
it is all so simple when you have a 
guide which you can rely upon. 


Baby’s Welfare is such a guide, a 
scientific, authoritative little volume 
written by a physician. It tells you 
just exactly what to do at every step 
of the way, and answers a hundred 
health questions that are bound to 
arise in the household where there 
is a young baby. 

Your baby’s food is most important. 
Nurse him if you can. If not, feed him 
with Eagle Brand, the famous baby 
food—more used than all others com- 
bined. It’s pure, digestible, safe. 


(, This coupon saves you worry. 
(. Use it today. 


C, Fillout and mail this coupon for your copy 
of Baby’s Welfare. It is absolutely FREE. 








Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden Co., 
445 Borden Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of 
your BABY’S WELFARE. 





Address 
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three of them had gone. Stroude sat 
toying with a paper-knife. Rhoda, deep 
in the shadows, did not stir. A clock in 
the hall boomed twelve. Stroude, sigh- 
ing, put his hand over Dell Martin’s 
letter. Then Rhoda spoke. “Is Mr. 
Laflin telling the truth about my father,” 
she asked Stroude, “or what he thinks is 
the truth?” 

“The truth.” 

“That he wasn’t an idealist—a patriot?” 

“Well, if he was—” 

“T understand. And you’ve known it 
always?” 

“Since before I knew you.” 

“Then do you mean”—she came back 
to the chair beside the table—‘“that 
through all these years my standards have 
meant nothing to you? That you have 
known them to be false?” 

“They aren’t false,’ he “The 
standards are true enough.” 

“But the man who gave them to me 
wasn’t?” 

“Well, he didn’t live up to the code.” 

“Your own code?” 

“T’ve tried to hold to it.” 

“The one Judge McLaurin taught you?” 

“The very one. The one Judge Fox- 
well taught him. He got it, I believe, 
from John Marshall. Don’t think about 
it, Rhoda. Those old boys lived in dif- 
ferent days. Sometimes I think that I’m 
an anachronism.” He sought to smile 
at her, but the smile faded before her 


said. 


intensity. “Don’t let a chance word of 
Laflin’s bother you,” he counseled. “He 
didn’t know you, of course, as your 


father’s daughter, or he’d have cut out 
his tongue before saying what he did.” 


‘“*TT doesn’t matter who said it,” she de- 

clared. “It’s not that alone that hurts; 
it’s the knowledge that I’ve meant so little 
to you that cuts deep—now. I used to 
think, Burt, even when I knew that you 
didn’t love me, that I was giving you 
something fine and splendid. I let my- 
self believe that the Armond tradition 
was the beacon which was lighting your 
way. I thought that if I couldn't give 
anything else, I was at least giving 


you that torch. And now I find out that 


| the light I was holding for you was only 


marsh fire. You’ve never needed me!” 
Her voice rose to accusation. 

“Oh, yes,” he countered, but he could 
not put verity into his tone. 

“No,” she said. “You don’t owe me 
anything for the playing of the game. 
I've loved that for itself.” 

“But you thought you were giving me 
the other—” 

“And I wasn’t. It’s really a joke, isn’t 

A buccaneer teaching his family the 
Golden Rule, and the family passing it 
on!” 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Rhoda. I’ve always 
taken it in the measure of your intention.” 

“And been sorry for me?” 

“Yes,” 

“I’ve never sought pity.” 

“None of us do.” 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it,” she mused, “that 
one woman who loved you set you free, 
so that another woman whom you didn’t 
love might take away that freedom?” 

“I’ve had as much freedom as most 
men,” he said, but his eyes went back to 
the crumple.] missive. Rhoda’s glance, 
following his, saw its significance. “Read 


it? 
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it,” she challenged him. He hesitated an 
instant, as if doubting his desire to read 
it before her watchfulness, then drew the 
letter from its envelope. 


ALE tracing on common paper met his 

gaze. “Burt,” he read, “you’re a great 
man now, and maybe you've forgotten 
me. I’ve never forgotten you. Every 
morning and every night I’ve prayed for 
you. Boyce has been good to me, better 
than I deserved; but oh, Burt, all that my 
life has been since I left you is just a 
hope that eternity will bring us together 
again. I used to believe it would, but I’m 
getting afraid, now that it’s coming near. 
Wont you come to me for just one hour 
before I go? You told me once that hell 
wouldn't keep you if I—” 

Before the pathos of the call some- 
thing in Stroude’s soul tremblea. He 
didn’t love Dell now, he told himself as 
he came to the end of the page. He 
hadn’t loved her in twenty years. There 
was no thrill of remembered passion ris- 
ing from the white page to stir his heart, 
but there was something deeper, more 
poignant than romance in the plea which 
this woman in the mountains had sent him 
across time and distance. _Through those 
long years she had never wavered in her 
belief in him and in the promise he had 
made to her. Out of the depths of his 
spirit he had told her that he would cone 
to her if she should ever need him. It 
was a promise given not only to the 
woman who had heard and heeded it, but 
to the God of his faith and his fathers. 
lf he failed to keep it, no matter what 
the cost, he would be violating more than 
an old love. He would be tearing down 
his own code. Through whatever glory 
might come to him he would know him- 
self as a man who had failed in the one 
virtue on which he had always’ prided 
himself, the keeping of his word. It was 
an oath he had taken to Dell Martin, 
just as he would take an oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States if— 
if he climbed the mountain of Rhoda’s 
vision! 

Realization of the immediacy of his 
problem came to him with the sight of 
his wife’s fan, broken, lying beyond the 
letter in his hand. He looked up to find 
Rhoda’s eyes studying him. But he must 
not fail her, he told himself, snatching at 
the straw of conventionality in the cur- 
rent of emotion. The very fact that he 
had not given her love put him under 
obligation to her. Because of her, be- 
cause of the expectations she had harbored 
for him, because of the time and thought 
and labor she had spent for the advance 
ment she had thought he sought, because 
of her very disillusionment now, he could 
not fail her. He must go to the con- 
ference, even if it meant the breaking oi 
a vow he had made before the altar oi 
his one great love. It was part of the 
price, he reasoned, that all men pay for 
power; but he felt that something within 
him was dying as he turned the page o 
Dell Martin’s letter. 

“if I called for you,” he picked up 
the thread. “That was why I didn’t cal! 
when I needed you before, when our bo 
was born. I couldn’t let you know about 


him. You'd never have let me go if 
you'd known. But it doesn’t matter now, 
does it? And oh, Burt, I need you so! 
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fe oe \5 4 / like it best; witha natural 


combed into the \ 
hair and almost 
immediately you 


straggly strands 
melding into 
glorious waves 
and curls, 


wave that no artificial 
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‘Makes any hair naturally curly 
IN 20 minutes 


The Spanish Beggar’s 
Priceless Gift 


by Winnifred Ralston 


ROM the day we started to school, Charity 

Winthrop and I were called the touseled- 
hair twins. 

Our mothers despaired of us. Our hair 
simply wouldn’t behave. 

As we grew older the hated name still clung 
to us. It followed us through the grades and 
into boarding school. Then Charity’s family 
moved to Spain and I didn’t see her again 
until last New Year’s eve. 

A party of us had gone to the Drake Hotel 
for dinner that night. As usual I was terribly 
embarrassed and ashamed of my hair. 

Horribly self-conscious I was sitting at the 
table, scarcely touching my food, wishing I 
were home. It seemed that everyone had won- 
derful, lustrous, curly hair but me and I felt 
they were all laughing or worse, pitying me 
behind my back. 

My eyes strayed to the dance floor and there 
I saw a beautiful girl dancing with Tom 
Harvey. Her eye caught mine and to my sur- 
prise she smiled and started toward me. 

About this girl’s face was a halo of golden 
curls. I think she had the most beautiful hair 
[ ever saw. My face must have turned scarlet 

[ compared it mentally with my own strag- 
gly, ugly mop. 

Of course you have guessed her identity— 
Charity Winthrop who once had dull straight 
hair like mine. 

It had been five long years since I had seen 
her. But I simply couldn’t wait. 
I blurted out—“Charity Winthrop 
—tell me—what miracle has hap- 
pened to your hair?” 

She smiled and said mysteri- 
usly, “Come to my room and 
you the whole story.” 


(Charity tells of the 
beggar’s gift 
“Our house in Madrid faced a 


little, old plaza where I often 
strolled after my siesta. 


A Matchless Marcelle 





“Miguel, the beggar, always occupied the end bench of 
the south end of the plaza. I always dropped a few 
centavos in his hat when I passed and he soon grew to 
know me. 

“The day before I left Madrid I stopped | to bid him 
goodby and pressed a gold coin in his palm.” 

“Hija mia,” he said, “You have been very kind to an 
old man. Digamelo (tell me) senorita, what it is your heart 
most desires.” 

“T laughed at the idea, then said jokingly, ‘Miguel, my 
hair is straight and dull. I would have it lustrous and 
curly’.” 

“Oigame, senorita,” he said—“Many years ago—a 
Castilian prince was wedded to a Moorish beauty. Her 
hair was black as a raven’s w ing and straight as an arrow. 
Like you, this lady wanted /os pelos rizos (curly hair). 
Her husband offered thousands of pesos to the man who 
would fulfill her wish. The prize fell to Pedro, the droguero. 
Out of roots and herbs he brewed a potion that converted 
the princess’ straight, unruly hair i a glorious mass 
of ringlet curls, 

‘Pedro, son of the son of Pedro, “a that secret today. 
Years ago I did him a great service. Here you will find 
him, go to him and tell your wish. " 

“I called a coche and gave the driver the address Miguel 
had given me. 

“At the door of the apothecary shop, a funny old hawk- 
nosed Spaniard met me. I stammered out my explana- 
tion. When I finished, be bowed and vanished into his 
store. Presently he returned and handed me a bottle. 

“Terribly excited—I could hardly wait until I reached 
home. When I was in my room alone, I took down m 
hair and applied the liq juid as directed. In twenty minutes, 
not one second more, the transformation, which you have 
noted, had taken place. 

“Come, Winnifred—z apply it to your own hair and see 
what it can do for you. 

Twenty minutes later as I looked into Charity’s 
mirror I could hardly believe my eyes. The impossible 
had happened. My dull, straight hair had wound itself 
into curling tendrils. My head was a mass of ringlets and 
waves. It shone with a lustre it never had before. 

You can imagine the amazement of the others in the 
party when I returned to the ballroom. Everybody 
noticed the change. Never did I have such a glorious 
night. I was popular. Men clustered about me. I had 
never been so happy. 

The next morning when I awoke, I hardly dared lo 
in my mirror fearing it had all been a dream. et it 
was true— gloriously true. My hair was curly and 

beautiful. 

I asked Charity’s permission to 
take a sample of the Spanish liquid 
tomy cousin at the Century Lab- 
oratories. For days he worked, 
analyzing the liquid. Finally, he 
solved the problem, isolated the 
two § — herbs, the important 
ingredients 

They experimented on fifty 
women and the results were sim- 
ply astounding. Now the Century 
Chemists are prepared to supply 
the wonderful Spanish Curling 
Liquid to women everywhere. 





Lovely Curls 


Take advantage of their generous trial offer 

I told my. cousin I did not want one penny for 
the information I had given him. I did make one 
stipulation, however. [insisted that he introduce the 
discovery by selling it for a limited time at actual 
laboratory cost plus postage so that as many women as 
possible could take advantage of it. This he agreed todo. 

No need to undergo the torture and expense of the 
so-called permanent wave, which might even destroy 
your hair. You can have natural curly hair in twenty 
minutes. One application will keep your hair beautiful 
for a week or more. 

Don’t delay another day. For the Century Chemists 
guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 





Free Distribution 
of $3.50 Bottles 


(ONLY ONB TO A FAMILY) 







Weare offering for a limited 
time only, no-profit distribu 
tion of the regular $3.50 siz 
of our Spanish Curling Liquid 

The actual cost of preparing 
and compounding this Span- 
ish Curling Fluid, including 
bottling, packing and shipping 
is $1.87. We have decided to 
ship the first bottle to each 
new user at actual cost price. 

You do not have to send one 
penny in advance. Merely fill 
out the —. below—then pay the postman 
$1.87 plus the few cents postage, when he delivers 
the liquid. If you are not satisfied in every way, 
even this low laboratory fee will be refunded 
promptly. This opportunity may never appear 
again. Miss Ralston urges that you take advan- 
tage of it at once. 


CENTURY CHEMISTS 





a 


j ee | 


Wavy Bod 








(Originators of the famous 40 Minute Beauty Clay) 
Century Bldg., Chicago 
Send NoMoney--SimplySign and! MailC Jou pon 


seeeeesece 
CENTURY CHEMISTS Dept. 124 
Century Bidg., Chicago 

Please send me, in plain wrapper, by insured 
parcel post, a full size $3.50 bottle of sanee Mar- 
celle Cranish Curling Liquid). I will pay post- 
man $1.87, plus few cents postage, on delivery, 
with the understanding that if, after a five-day 
trial, I am not elated with the results from this 
magi curling fluid, I may return the unused con- 
tents in the bottle, and you will immediately 
return my money in full. 

Name...... 


Street. 








Town... State 
ae apt to ‘be “cut en, 0, pagtman cal ou may 
h coupon, jarcelle sit ibe sent you mpooedi g 
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| stonily calm. 


Unexpected | 


Guests! 


It sometimes happens, and 
it’s sometimes embarrassing. 
But you can always be on the | 
safe side with something suit- 
able to serve, if you have Kraft 
Cheese (in tins) on the pantry | 
shelf. 

Kraft Cheese (in tins) is 
such a convenience; so many | 
ways to serve it, that the pru- 
dent housewife will never be | 
found without it. 

Neither heat nor cold can 
harm Kraft Cheese (in tins). 
Take it anywhere, serve it any- 
where. And it’s as pure and as | 
fresh when you serve it as on 
the day it was sealed in the 
parchment lined tin. The rich 
mellow flavor is always the 
same. There are eight kinds. 


No rind—it spreads. No waste—100% cheese. 
Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., Ltp. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


——— 











| table. 


If youll only hold my hand again, I 
wont fear the crossing. And perhaps 
when you come to die, you'll find the 
going easier if you have the memory of 
this hour you'll give me. Wont you 
come?” It was signed waveringly, “Dell.” 


HE folded it back into the envelope, 
and put it in his pocket. “You aren’t 

going?’ Rhoda asked him, her voice 
strangely strained. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m going.” 

“But tomorrow—” 

“Tt’s the long years afterward I’m 
thinking of,” he told her. 

“And the nomination—” 

“Sometimes the things we put out of 
our lives,” he said, ‘are the only things 


| we really keep.” 


’ 


“That’s ridiculous,” she said. “I can’t 


| understand you at all tonight, Burton. 
| Why should a man give up the highest 


honor a nation can give him— 

“There are other kinds of 
Rhoda.” 

“To go to a woman he hasn’t seen for 
twenty-five years?” 

“She is the—” he began, then halted 
quickly in the fear of the hurt his word 
might give her. 

“T understand,” she said. 

She picked up her broken fan, and 
moved toward the door, but before she 
reached it, turned back. Her face was 
“Snall I telephone Senator 


honor, 
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Manning in the morning that you will not 
be there?” she asked him. 
“If you will,” he said. 


A S his car bore him past the shadowy 

white pile on the other side of the 
Square, Stroude sighed. A man does not 
live with a dream—even the dream of 
another—through season after season 
without catching some gleam of its radi- 
ance; but in Boyce Martin’s straight look 
as he met him at the train gate, Stroude 
began to drink of his justification. 

“You Stroudes always kept your word,” 
the other man said. 

“We aim to,” said Stroude, uncon- 
sciously slipping back into the vernacular 
of his youth. “It was her letter,” he ex- 
plained. “I never knew about the boy.” 

“T know,” said Martin. “I—I’ve loved 
him as if he’d been the child I’ve never 
had. That’s why I came for you.” He 
held out his hand, and Stroude grasped 
it. ‘“You’re one of us, after all.” 

As the train slid past the Potomac and 
threaded the low pines of the Virginia 
river-lands, Stroude pondered the moun- 
taineer’s tribute. In the light of it he saw 
the path to Dell Martin’s cabin leading 
higher than the way across the Square. 
For the first time in many years he felt 
the surge of freedom rising in his soul. 
A thousand shackles fell away as the last 
lights of Washington slid down on the 
horizon. 





“HONESTY, INDUSTRY. PERSPICACITY 


(Continued from page 84) | 





wicker chairs grouped about a wicker tea- 
Mr. Stadtmuller waved Charles to- 
ward these chairs. 

A man in a white uniform appeared, 


| evidently one of the yacht’s officers. 


“Shall we get under way, sir? Or will 
you wait for Miss Cynthia?” 

“Cynthia?” said old Jacob. “Is 
in town?” 

“Yes sir. She must have come in this 
morning, sir. She sent word by mes- 
senger that she’d go back with us.” 

Mr. Stadtmuller looked at his watch 
and frowned. At least he pretended to 
frown. 

“My daughter knows I never wait for 
anybody. It’s four now. We'll wait ten 
minutes, Mr. Anson.” 

“Yes sir.” The officer turned—stopped 
ind nodded toward the shore. ‘“She’s com- 
ing, sir. There’s Miss Cynthia now.” 


she 


N R. TRUMBELL looked over the 
” rail and saw coming toward them, 
across a patch of green park, a young 
girl in a blue dress that caught the glint 
of the sun. She was almost running, and 
waved her hand toward the yacht with 
the airiest of gestures. Mr. Trumbell 
rose. The girl arrived breathless at the 
companionway, swept across the deck 
with the effect of an innocent whirlwind, 
and swooping down on old Jacob, kissed 
him. 

“Oh, I thought I should be late. I was 
so rushed! And the traffic was dreadful. 
I hope you aren’t cross, darling. The 
taxi was so slow. Really, I never ex- 
pected to get here. Such a hot day, too. 
I’m simply baked.” 


She dropped into a chair that Mr. 
Trumbell had vacated, snatched off her 
charming hat and patted her hair with 
one small brown hand. Her hair was 
yellow, straw-colored. Her eyes were 
blue. She had a.pert little nose, and a 
childish, smiling mouth. 

“Cynthia!” said old Jacob helplessly; 
then: “This is Mr. Trumbell, from the 
office.” 

“Oh! How do you do?” Cynthia 
lifted her head and gave him a quick, 
bright glance that seemed to include 
every detail of his person. Mr. Trum- 
bell was definitely conscious of his col- 
lar, of his tie, of his silk shirt, of his 
tan shoes—even of his new silk garters. 
But he was quite as definitely conscious 
of his defective heart. 

“How do you do, Miss Stadtmuller?” 
he said with polite indifference, and 
seated himself in another chair. 

“Do let’s have tea,” implored Cynthia. 
“I’m simply famished.” She beckoned 
to the steward, who was already ap- 
proaching. “Oh, Peters, do give us some- 
thing with ice in it. I’m positively dying 
of thirst.” She turned to her father and 
said with hardly a pause: “I’ve had the 
most awful day. I came in early this 
morning to see about Endymion’s cos- 
tume. It was all wrong, you know. It 
wasn’t Greek at al/l—” 

“Hold on,” said old Jacob. “Who and 
what is Endymion?” 

“Why, Father! Don’t you know I’m 
giving a play in the Workshop tonight?” 
She turned to Mr. Trumbell. “My own 
play, you knew. I write.” 


“Really,” said Mr. Trumbell. (Really 
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An offer that has made 
thousands exclaim: 


**How in the world can they do it?”’ 


No illustration, no description, can do 
justice to this extraordinary value; when 
people see this set of thirty great master- 
pieces they write: “I do not understand 
how you can sell them for the price.” 
“Greatly exceeded my expectations.” “A 
rare achievement.” “Greatest bargain of 
my life.” “More wonderful than repre- 
sented,” etc., etc., etc. 


UNDREDS of pages of Red Book Maga- 
zine could be “‘illed with expressions even 
more enthusiastic than the above, from 
purchasers of this beautiful set of the 
Little Leather Library volumes. But there 
is a great “silent vote’’ even more impressive. 
Over twenty million of the great masterpieces in this 
edition have already been purchased, by tens of thou- 
sands of people in every walk of life Every volume 
was sold subject to 30 days’ approval under a straight- 
forward, money-back guarantee. Twenty million books 
that could have been returned for refund, but were not: 
no more convincing evidence could be presented as to 
the extraordinary value given here! 


Is this offer too good to be true? 


Think of purchasing 30 volumes, including the greatest 
masterpieces of literature, all for only $2.98, These in- 
clude the finest works of such immortal authors as 
Shakespeare, Kipling, Stevenson, Emerson. Poe, Cole 
ridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, Macaulay, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow. Drummond, 
Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, Thoreau, Tennyson, 
Browning, and others. Each volume is complete, and 
beautifully bound. in a rich embossed Croft which looks 
so much like leather that even experts are often confused 
The entire set contains over 3,000 pages. Is it surprising 
that the greatest obstacle to be overcome is the feeling 
that this offer is too good to be true! 


Sent On Approval 


If you are the least bit doubtful, all we can do is send 
this set of 30 volumes to YOU on approval. Send no 
money now-—just the coupon or a letter. Pay only $2.98 
plus postage when the set arrives—then send it back if 
you are even slightly disappointed and we will not only 
refund your money, but postage both ways. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept 735 234 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Four Volumes of 


KIPLING 


If you will order 
at once instead of 
waiting 


IPLIN® opens 
a new world to 
is—the vivid, col- 
ful World of the 
East. These vol- 
imes include: The 
Vampire, and Other 
Verses; The Man 
Who Was; The 
Phantom Rick- 
shaw; A _ Confer- 
nce of the Powers; 
ie Recrudescence 
of Imray; At the 
End of the Passage; 
The Mutiny of the 
Mavericks; My 
Own True Ghost 
Story. 
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LITTLE - ATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 735, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me on approval the 80 volumes of the De Luxe edition of the Little 
Leather Library ‘and the four volumes of Kipling free). I will pay the postr man 
$2.98 plus the postage upon delivery, It is understood, however, that this 
to be considered a : pure — If the books do not in every way come up to expec 
tations, I reserve the right to return them any time within thirty days, and you 
agree to return ons a dt It is understood that $2.98 plus the postage is posi- 
tively the only payment to be made on this set. 

Note: We have had made a special set of Hand Hampored Copper Bas A Ends 
to fit this set. Regular $2.00 value, our price only 49c. If desired place X i 
this square . — 


Name 
Address 


City State...... 
Outside U.S. $3.50 cash with order) 
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(Derivative Compound) 
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for Good Health 


To clear the brain, brighten the eye, arouse 
keen appetite and inspire enthusiastic energy 
for work or play—drink a glass of water 
(cold or hot) ) sparkling with ENO’s “Fruit 


XK S)'2. |] 
~, <7 @ 


a a 


many ef the v aluable properties a fresh, 
ripe fruit, and naturally stimulates the digest- 
ive and eliminative organs to healthy activity. 


You can take ENO any time. 


It is partic- 


ularly good first thing in the morning, for 
then its use blesses the whole day with health 
and happiness brought by a body internally 


clean. 
Try ENO. 


Its high standard, absolute pur- 


ity and mild, reliable action commend ENO 


to the use of ALL. Children love 
ant taste. 
AtAll Druggists: “‘HandySize”’ 
ea... m “Household Size’’, containing twice 





Sn 





the quantity, $1.25. 


you are promptly supplied. 


? DERIVATIVE = - 
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pepe Corts 


V2 
PLEASANT, COOLING, a | —— 
REFRESHING, Ven! 
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5 


SALINE 


The words *' Fruit Sait’’ and ENO, 
and the desion on the label, are 
7 « tion in U.S.A 
” protected by regustra . 
GREAT BRITA 


lf unable to 
obtain locally, send remittance to 
the Sales Agents, who will see that 


Sales Agents: HAROLD F. 

RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto and Sydney 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Led. 
London, S. E. 14, England 
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| in which ice tinkled pleasantly. 


| Trumbell? 





| | definiteness. 
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was another word like rather. It had the 
| virtue of elegance without the curse of 
It was at once appropriate 
ier noncommittal.) 

Miss Stadtmuller bubbled on: “Of 
course ‘Endymion’ is only an experiment, 
| it's poetic drama, you know,—but I do 
feel there’s a place for such things. The 


| modern theater needs the poetic mood to 








| versation, 


offset its stark realism—don’t you think 
so, Mr. Trumbell?” 

“T have often thought it needed the 
poetic mood,” said Charles reflectively. 
‘Yes, I quite agree with you that it needs 
the poetic mood.” 

“Are you a student of 
Trumbell?” boomed old 
ciously. 


the theater, 
Jacob suspi- 


R. TRUMBELL perceived an oppor- 

tunity to create for himself a cos- 
mopolitan figure. 

“I try to keep up with the times in 


| everything, Mr. Stadtmuller.” 


“Oh, you do, do you? Well, I dare 
say you're right.” 

“T’ve built a little theater of my own,” 
explained Cynthia, “—on our place at 
Green Cove, you know. I call it the 
Workshop, because, you see, it’s largely 
experimental. I think there’s a place for 
the experimental theater in America— 
don’t you, Mr. Trumbell?” 

“Cynthia!” begged old Jacob. “Stop 
talking. Mr. Trumbell and I have some 
business matters to discuss.” 

“Very well, Father—though I’m sure 
Mr. Trumbell would rather talk the New 
Movement in the Theater—wouldn’t 
you?” she demanded, smiling in a way 
that might have dazzled a man in good 
health. 

“Quite,” said Charles. Mentally he 
added the word ‘to his list of polite ab- 
stractions. Rather, really and quite! 
With such a vocabulary one could move 
in the best society and feel oneself en- 
tirely safe. 

“Oh! Here’s our tea.” The steward 
had arrived with a trayful of tall glasses 
“Perhaps 
Mr. Trumbell would prefer a_highball. 
Would you prefer a highball, Mr. Trum- 
bell?” 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. 
“T never take stimulants.” 

“Good!” grunted old Jacob. 

“A business man must keep his brain 
clear, you know, Miss Stadtmuller,” 
added Charles with equanimity. 

“So he must,” agreed his host. 
in my day—” 

“Yes, dear,’ interrupted Cynthia 
firmly. “Have you eve® heard how 
Father started his fruit-company, Mr. 
It’s so romantic. He ate a 
and immediately the idea came 
to him; I do hope my play will go well. 
I’ve worked so hard over it. I should 
simply die if anything went wrong.” 

The* president of the National Fruit 
Company subsided, with a faint sigh, into 
his chair. It was impossible to talk 
business in Cynthia’s presence. She had 
a bewildering habit of snatching up one’s 
thought and converting it to her own 
uses. She completely dominated the con- 
which, though she directed 
most of her remarks to Charles, was 
practically a- monologue. 

The yacht steamed smoothly up the 


Trumbell. 


“Now, 


banana, 
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Sound, skirting the Long Island shore. 
There was a certain majesty in her as- 
sured and effortless progress. 
shone. The water sparkled in the strong 
light. The breeze was cool and refresh- 
ing. To a man normally constituted, it 
would have been an experience altogether 
delightful. To Charles Trumbell it was 
only a part of the joke, a well-acted and 
well-set scene in the farce that he was 
playing, a farce that went on in the 
secret places of his mind, with Death for 
an audience. 

They reached Green Cove about half- 
past five, and went ashore in a motor- 
launch. As they climbed the stone stair- 
way leading up from the landing-pier, 
Charles had his first view of Grove- 
mere, the Stadtmuller home. It was an 
enormous house, built somewhat on the 
Spanish style, with an open courtyard 
separating its two wings. It was covered 
with white stucco that gleamed out 
vividly from a cluster of pine trees. 

They crossed the lawn and entered the 
house, Cynthia still talking volubly. 
“That’s the Workshop—that little build- 
ing beyond the garden there. I do hope 
you'll let me show it to you.” 

Old Jacob ponderously lifted his arm. 
“Cynthia! 
Mr. Trumbell myself.” 

“Yes, Father. I do hope the electrician 
has fixed the lights. We're to have a 
violet spot, you know, striking down on 
the mountain-side. I must go see—” 

She smiled radiantly at Mr. Trumbell 
and her father, to whom, since the death 
of her mother some years before, she had 
presented a wholly inexplicable problem 
in vivaciousness. The next instant she 
was gone. 

“I guess we can talk now,” 
Jacob with a twinkle in his eye. 


said old 


HE led the way through a succession 
of vast rooms to his private library. 
There he seated himself in a large leather 
chair that received his bulk with a pro- 
testing groan. Charles sat opposite him. 
“Now, young man! What about that 
scheme of yours?” 

Charles had been preparing himself, 
ever since morning, for this question. 

“It’s a plain proposition, Mr. Stadt- 
muller. The Company must either ex- 
pand or lose ground. It can’t stand still.” 

Old Jacob nodded. 

“On the other hand there’s no use 
going after new business till we’ve se- 
cured our present business from danger 
of competition.” 

‘The Cuban trade would be new busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Stadtmuller. 

“Yes sir. But the value of going after 
the Cuban trade is that it will throw the 
Grant Line off the scent. My suggestion 
is that we buy the largest grove in Cuba 
and advertise Cuban grapefruit as a 
specialty. We ought to make a good deal 
of fuss about it. The Grant people will 
be suspicious, but they wont start a war, 
because citrus fruit is a small item in their 
tra They'll be worried about sugar, 
and for the next year or so they'll watch 
us like hawks—in Cuba.” 

“You're right, Trumbell. They will!” 

“But they wont watch us anywhere 
else. Now! Suppose we go ahead and 
buy up, very quietly, all our present 


sources Of supply—enough, at least, to 


Go away. I want to talk to | 


The sun | 
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DIFFERENT 
from ALL OTHERS! 


Mouth acidity is the cause 
of most dental disease and 
decay. Dentists and phy- 
sicians have prescribed 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
for years to neutralize 
acidity, and as a protection 
for the teeth and gums. No 
product ever employed does 
this as effectively and as 
safely as milk of magnesia! 


Now, after exhaustive re- 
search by the Squibb Lab- 
oratories, this beneficial 
product has been incor- 
porated in a scientifically 
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give us command of our normal business 
By that time we'll be established in Ha- 
vana, and it'll be safe to make a bid for 
the sugar trade. That will mean com- 
petition, but our shipping facilities will 
be in better shape than theirs—we can 
organize as we go along, pretending that 
we see a great future in grapefruit—so 
that when we do make our bid for sugar, 
we'll have more to offer than the Grant 
Line. It ought to be a walk-over.”’ 

Mr. Stadtmuller sat motionless for a 
moment. Then he leaned forward in his 
chair, and a broad smile overspread his 
face. 

“By gad, young man, it’s a great idea! 
I'm going te take it up with the Board 
If we decide to adopt it, there'll be some- 
thing big in it for you. Something big!” 


N R. TRUMBELL was surprised at his 
own lack of enthusiasm. How small 
his triumph seemed! Something big in- 
deed! Nothing that Mr. Stadtmuller 
could do for him would be big enough to 
stop that tiny leakage in his heart. He 
was a man beyond the reach of reward. 

“Thank you, Mr. Stadtmuller. Of 
course I shall be glad to have my services 
appreciated, but my real interest is in the 
Company, and not in myself.” 

‘“That’s the kind of talk I like to hear,” 
rumbled old Jacob. “But you’re too val- 
uable a man to be overlooked, Trumbell 
I'm glad you spoke to Peebles. It shows 
that you've got the right stuff in you.” 

“I’m happy—” began Mr. Trumbell, 
but at that moment the door of the li- 
brary burst open, and the irrepressible 
| Cynthia plunged into the room. 

“Oh, Father! What am I going to do? 
I shall die.” 

“What is it, Cynthia?” 

“It’s Endymion. He's sprained his 
ankle playing tennis. .... Oh, Mr. Trum- 
beil, couldn’t you be Endymion?” 

“Yes,” said Charles, quite without re- 
flection. 

“Cynthia!”, protested her father in 
despair. “No. You mustn’t. Mr. Trum- 
| bell has an engagement in town this 
evening.” 

“Oh, but he can break it. —You will 
break it, wont you, Mr. Trumbell?” 

“Yes,” said Charles recklessly, “—that 
is, if I can be of any service.” 

“You can be!” exclaimed Cynthia 
“Tt’s impossible to get men in this stupid 
place. They simply wont do _ poetic 
drama. Oh, Mr. Trumbell, you’ve saved 
| my life.” 

“Your blood be on your own hea 
Trumbell,” said old Jacob, chuckling. 

“Have I your permission, sir?” asked 
Charles, somewhat belatedly. 

“Permission!” The older man _ burst 
into his roaring laugh. ‘Don’t ask me 
Ask Cynthia. She gets what she wants 
in this house. I’m just a piece of the 
furniture. 

Father! How can you say such a 

thing! You know I adore you. 
Come along, Mr. Trumbell. We'll have 
to start rehearsals at once.” 

Charles looked at old Jacob, who 
waved his hand. 





"T HEY left him sitting in his chair, a 
sardonic gleam in his gray eye. 
“Sometimes I think Father doesn’t 
| take me seriously,” said Cynthia. 
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They walked through the garden to the 
Workshop, a pretty little building with 
delicately mottled pink walls. 

“Is there much to learn?” asked 
Charles as they entered the dimly lighted 
theater. 

“Not for you. Endymion’s part is 
mostly pantomime.” She climbed up to 
the stage, Charles assisting her. As he 
took her hand, his heart fluttered and 
then beat madly in his bosom. If he 
could only forget that he was going to 
die! 

But he couldn’t forget. The thought 
was fixed in his mind. It was the back- 
ground against which he moved. 

“VYou’re lying here on the mountain- 
side, asleep. Do you see? And in comes 
The Moon—I’m The Moon—and bends 
over you. I have a long speech there, 
in blank verse. Then you wake up—but 
not till the end of my speech—and fall 
in love with me.” 

“How do I do that?” asked Charles 
with perfect seriousness. 

“Oh, you just look enchanted, you 
know, and—in love.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know how!” 

“Haven’t you ever been in love?” 

“Never.” 

She regarded him in surprise—and with 
a certain ulterior interest. They were 
sitting on the mountain, side by side. 
How delightful it was to sit there with 
a pretty young girl, who was also an 
heiress, and toss the word love backward 
and forward like a gleaming ball! 

“T’ve been in love many times,” said 
Cynthia, her chin in her hand, “—not 
seriously, you know, but—” 

“Tf I ever fell in love, it would be 
seriously,” announced Charles. 

“Would it really?” She glanced up— 
and away. “Yes, I suppose it would. 
Your character is sincere, isn’t it? I’m 
awfully good at reading character. I can 
see that it would be very serious with 
you, if you ever loved.” 


NV R. TRUMBELL was filled with a 
+ new daring. A fair vista opened 
suddenly before him, vague, yet bright 
with promise. He said calmly: 

“It would be serious for the girl—for 
the woman I happened to fall in love 
with.” 

‘Oh! Really! What would you do?” 

‘I'd win her, in spite of everything— 
against her own will if necessary.” 

“Oh, Mr. Trumbell! How wonderful! 
I should like—I mean—” Miss Stadt- 


muller became slightly confused. “All | 


the men I know are such children!’ she 
confided impetuously. “They all wor- 
ship me from a distance—that is, when 
they do worship me.” 

‘Pah!” said Mr. Trumbell contemptu- 
ously. He rose with dignity from the 
mountain. “Don’t you think we’d better 
go on with the play, Miss Stadtmuller?” 

Cynthia gave a little gasp. Then she 
too sprang up. 

Yes! Let’s go on. You wake, you 
know, and—and look up at me. I—I’m 
supposed to kiss you,” added the poetess 
almost timidly, “—on the forehead.” 

‘The forehead. Very well. What 
eise 

Let me see. 
hind a cloud. 
the cloud. 


Oh, yes. I vanish be- 
That cheesecloth thing is 
And you say: ‘Alas! Was 
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our mill at Albany. Send for 
free catalog illustrating com- 
plete line of Hatchway No-But- 
ton Union Suits and Hatch One 
Button Union Suits photo- 
graphed on live models. 
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Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, 
$3, $3.50. 
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it but a dream of love's delight? Or glad! But you mustn't take it too seri- 
did The Moon lean down from her dark ously,” she added, puzzled by his long 


heaven and press her lips upon my rap- 
tured brow?’ That’s easy. You can 
learn that in no time. I'll give you a 
copy of the script. Then Sylvia, a shep- 
herd’s daughter, comes in. You're en- 
gaged to her, but you've forgotten all 


about it The Moon’s kiss has made 
you forget. It’s symbolic, you under- 
stand. I'm so interested in the symbolic 


I think it’s fascinating.” 
“Do I have much to say to Sylvia?” 


“No. I play that part too. And I do 
most of the talking. All you say is: ‘I 
know you not. As for the troth you 


speak of, ‘tis foreign to my mind. I 
have not seen your ‘face before, nor 
ever known that hair which you have 
loosed to bind my heart withal.’ 

“Then Sylvia goes out, and I come in 
again as The Moon. You ask me to kiss 
you once more. I tell you that the 
second kiss will mean death, and you 
say: ‘Then give me death. Let me go 
down from sleep into the deeper spell, 
whose night shall be touched with the 
silver dower of my dream. For I would 
rather love The Moon and die, than live 
forever in a mortal bondage.’ 

“After that, I have another long 
speech. Then I kiss you, and you die 
And that’s the end.” 

“Yes, that’s the end repeated 
Charles, with so genuine a melancholy 
that Cynthia exclaimed: “You feel it! 


You really feel it, don’t you? I’m so 


face. “It’s only a play.” 

“Quite true. It’s only a play,’ said 
Charles gayly. “Shall we try it?” 

They tried it, not once, but several 
times. Was he actually dreaming? He 
lay on the fabricated mountain-side, with 
his eves closed, while a beautiful heiress 
stole in and kissed his forehead. He 
rose, and addressed to the beautiful heir- 
ess such words as he had never spoken 
to any living creature, much less to a 
woman. And he had known this woman 
only two hours—three at the most. Yes, 
he felt it! He knew what it was to de- 
sire the joyous-impossible! 

For I would rather love The Moon and die 
Than live forever in a mortal bondage— 


HE audience that gathered to hear 
Cynthia’s poetic drama _ consisted 
chiefly of old Jacob and a scattering of 
personal friends. ‘There are so few who 
really wnuderstand,” said Cynthia. Mr. 
Trumbell was just as glad. So far as he 
was concerned, the audience consisted 
entirely of old Jacob. To hin, sitting 
mountainous in a seat midway the house, 
Charles spoke his lines. He spoke them 
seriously and distinctly, and was re- 
warded by a generous amount of ap- 
plause. It may be that there was an 
element of relief in this applause. 
thia’s speeches were, as she had said, 
long 
However, she considered the evening 


| walk out of 
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a complete success, and at the final cur- 
tain put out her hands to Charles with 
exuberant gratitude. “You were splen- 
did, Mr. Trumbell. I can never thank 
you enough.” Old Jacob, not so ex- 
uberant, nevertheless complimented him. 
“Fine, fine! Damned if it didn’t almost 
make sense!” 


HE next day Charles accompanied 

Mr. Stadtmuller back to town. The 
former had given the Company a ten- 
day option on his services, but within a 
week the Board had met to consider his 
great idea. It met at ten o’clock Friday 
morning. At twelve Mr. Stadtmuller 
sent for him. 

“Young man,” said old Jacob bluntly, 
“the Board has voted to adopt your 
scheme.” 

“IT am pleased, Mr. Stadtmuller,” said 
Charles calmly, “—though I can't say 
I’m surprised.” 

“More than that, you have been ap- 
pointed second vice-president in recog- 
nition of your services. The salary is 


| fifteen thousand dollars a year.” 


Charles smiled his melancholy smile 
He had played his joke. He had suc- 
ceeded beyond his wildest hope. But- 
it was curious—the farther he carried 
it, the more petty and inconsequential it 
seemed. His magnificent pretense was 
beginning to weigh upon him. He had 
half a mind to tell old Jacob the whole 
story, denounce himself as a fraud and 
the office forever. That 
would have been honest, but also it 
would have been foolish. In this case 
perspicacity got the better of honesty 

He replied that he would strive to be 
worthy of the honor thus unexpectedly 
conferred upon him. 

“That's all right,” said the president 
“You deserve it. Now suppose you com 
down to Grovemere with me this after 
noon and stay the week-end. I want to 
go over some of the details of the pla: 
with you.” 

Charles thought of the vivacious Cyn 
thia. He had a vision of her standing 
on the shore waving her hand to him 
How could he have dreamed of telling 
old Jacob the truth! 

“T shall be elighted to go,” said 
Charles. “But I must run uptown and 
pack a bag.” 

Mr. Stadtmuller nodded: 
car if you like.” 

“No, thanks. 


“Take my 


I'll just jump into a 


| taxi 


| he engaged by the hour. 





| in charge by the 


E did not precisely jump into a taxi 
That would have been bad for his 
heart. But he rode uptown in one which 
Once more that 
afternoon he went the round of the 
shops. This time, he bought a suitcase, 


| two pairs of white flannel trousers and 


a tweed jacket. He also bought a din 


| ner suit,-a black silk tie, black patent 


leather boots and two soft linen shirts 
At four o'clock he was back at the Bat 
tery. The taxi-driver carried® his suit- 
case to the yacht, where it was taken 
steward. Charles 


| nodded to the latter. 


Cyn- | 


“Good afternoon. Pleasant day for a 
sail.” 

“Yes sir,” 
his cap. 


said the steward, touching 
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It seemed to Charles, as he sat at his 
ease on the Privateer’s after-deck, chat- 
ting familiarly with Mr. Stadtmuller, 
that he had always done this sort of 
thing. The second vice-president thought 
of the confidential 
days, of his petty excursions and dis- 


sipations. They came to him now as 
memories from another world. He sup- 
pressed a sigh. Alas, that all this 
grandeur was not real! But it could 


not be, in the nature of things, real. 
Only the knowledge that he was going 
to die of heart-failure had given to his 
adventure in presumption the semblance 
of reality. 

Cynthia was unreservedly glad to see 
him. “How do you do, Mr. Trumbell? 
How nice of you to come! I’m working 
on a new play. You must let me tell 
you about it.” 

“Ts it poetic, Miss Stadtmuller?” 

“No. It’s realism—stark realism,” she 
replied. “Father! You're not going to 
take Mr. Trumbell off into that dreadful 
room of yours and talk business to him, 
are you?” 

“I was,” said old Jacob. He looked 
at the two young people standing before 


him, and for some obscure reason, 
smiled grimly. “Tomorrow morning will 
do, Trumbell. Go ahead and enjoy 


yourself—if Cynthia will let you.” 

“Father!” protested the girl. 
le want to hear about my play, don’t 
ou, Mr. Trumbell?” 

“Very much indeed,” said Charles. 

‘“Let’s go down to my studio. It’s in 
the Workshop. We wont be disturbed 
there. I always feel so much more in the 
mood, somehow, when I’m sitting at my 
lesk.” 


HEY went down to the studio, which 
adjoined the theater proper. It was a 
single large room done in dark paneled 


oak, with heliotrope curtains at the win- | 


dows. Cynthia seated herself at her desk. 
Charles sat on a couch facing her. 
“I took you for my theme,” she began 


at once. “I hope you don’t mind.” 
‘You took me?” said Charles in 
alarm. 


“I mean I took your nature—your 
character. The chief person in my play 
is a man—a successful man of some 
sort. Probably a stockbroker—or an en- 
gineer! No, I think I'll have him a 
wholesale plumber. It’s more realistic. 
The point is that he falls desperately in 
love with a girl whom he meets at a 
house-party. He has never loved before, 
and it’s very serious with him. He 
threatens to kill the girl if she doesn’t 
marry him at once. She agrees to marry 
him—through fear, you understand. Af- 
terward—this is my climax—she finds 
that what she thought was fear was really 
It’s psychological, you see, as well 
as realistic.” 

I see,” 
Quite as 

It’s 
think ?” 

“Rather!” said Charles. 

Che only thing that troubles me is 
the---the suddenness of it. It all happens 
in one act, you know, and the difficulty 
is to make it convincing. Do you think 
it possible for a man to fall desperately 
in love at once?” 
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said Mr. Trumbell. “Yes. 


an interesting idea, don’t you 
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luncheon were en- 
gaged in conversation. Although 
they were apparently of the same age, 
one was more vigorous and well-pre- 
served. In her every manner were dis- 
played poise and animation that were 
noticeably absent in her companion. 


WO women at 


The other woman showed that in her 


mind was constant fear or uneasiness. 
You might have said, “She was self- 
conscious”. Really she lacked poise. 


The two women had been friends in 
early girlhood. The first woman was the 
president of a large club; was prominent 
in many activities; and, in addition, had 
three children and many household du- 
ties. She was keen enough to observe her 
friend’s sub-conscious anxiety and worry. 


work and who had become semi- 
invalids. 

Said the club president further: “You 
should by all means take a reasonable 
amount of exercise. Of course you 
cannot do any of the strenuous things 
that as a girl you might have done; 
but there is no question about the 
value of dancing, swimming and walking. 

“Many women are careless about their 
diet and the matter of regular sleep. To 
be careful about these things is only 
common sense. 


Feminine hygiene 
“But then there is one thing to which 
many women fail to take heed. I refer 
to the vital matter of personal cleanliness 
or feminine hygiene. 








“Why worry ¢ 
over your 
health?”’ 


| 
“Ir seEMs too bad,” || water 
she said, .“that you | 
should permit yourself | 
to worry over your 
health, because to my 
mind it is entirely un- 
necessary. There is 
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The spirit of daring that had been 
born in him at their first meeting re- 
turned now to inspire him. He looked 
at Miss Stadtmuller and sighed. 

“T know it’s possible!” 

“Oh. Are you sure?” 

“Ouite.” 

There was a silence, during which 
Cynthia sat gazing out of the window, 
where lifted a wave of green velvet lawn. 

“How are you sure?” she asked 
finally 

Mr. Trumbell reflected. Should he 
say it? Why not? Wasn't he going to 
die of heart-failure? Why should he 
let slip any chance to grasp at life’s 
bright transient glories? 

“I’m sure because I—because I have 
felt it myself.” 

“Really, Mr. Trumbell? Are you- 
But you said, when you were here the 
other day, that you had never—” 

‘That was the other day.” 

“Oh! You—you've met some one 
since then—some one you—” 

“Yes. Some one I—” 

“You—you're in love!” 

Charles raised his head and looked at 
her. 

“T am! I admit it.” 


“How perfectly thrilling!’ said Cyn- 


thia, but her voice had lost its buoyant 
chirping note. “Do tell me about her.” 

“No,” said Charles decisively. “Not 
now. I’m not ready to tell you about 
her—just yet!” 

Cynthia’s hands were clasped in her 
lap. Her head was bent. He could see the 
long lashes lying on her cheek, the curve 
of her pert little nose, the slight droop- 
ing of her mouth, the sweet line of her 
throat and bosom. Yes, she was ador- 
able. He felt an excitement taking hol 
ot him, but he repressed it. He was not 
a living man to surrender to his emo 
tions; he was an actor who must contro 
them. 

“Tell me more about your play,” h 
commanded. 

She glanced up at him and said rath: 
faintly: “That’s really all there is to 
Shall we go back to the house?” 

“T think we'd better,” said Charles 
with just the proper shade of significance 

They walked back to the house 


= 
s1ience. 


/ HAT night at dinner Cynthia was more 
vivacious than ever. The dinner 


itself was an experience: its elaborate 


simplicity, the smoothness with which 
progressed, the unobtrusive magic by 
which its various courses appeared, the 


| quiet grandeur of the butler who moved 


like a well-oiled machine about the table 
all served to convert its primitive functio1 
into something at once casual and cere- 
monious. But Charles hardly noticed 
these details. His mind was occupied 
with Cynthia and wit the necessity for 


| controlling his emotions. 


After dinner they went into the draw- 
ing-room, and Cynthia played the piano 


| sketchily, but with effect. The talk turned 


to music and to dancing. “I simply adore 
the new dances,” said Cynthia, smiling up 
at Charles, who stood leaning gracefully 
against the piano. “Don’t you?” 

“I’ve never been able to find time to 
learn them,” said Charles with an in 
consequential but tolerant air. 
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“Tl teach you!” cried Cynthia; and 
jumping up, she put into immediate 
operation the electrically equipped ma- 
chine. “Come on. It’s very simple. 
You just walk to music—” 

For the next hour Mr. Trumbell strode 
rhythmically about the room with Miss 
Stadtmuller in his arms, while old Jacob 
sat dozing in a chair by the window. It 
was bad for his heart, Charles knew. He 
was fearful, at first, that he would drop 
dead at Cynthia’s feet. But he kept on, 
sustained by ineffable forces, by music 
and by perfume, by the fragrant contact 
of that light body pressing against his own. 
How slender she was, and how sweet to 
hold! 

That night he did not go to bed at 
once, but sat looking out at the waters of 
the Sound. . There was a white moon, 
and the world was beautiful. He was 
strangely affected. He could hardly keep 
back the tears. How tragic it was to think 
of leaving this bright stage, of vanishing 
into the darkness beyond that silver veil! 
And yet— 

What would he have known of bright- 
ness or of beauty if death had not issued 
to him its harsh summons? He hardly 
knew whether to be sorrowful or giad. 

He thought of Cynthia. Had he the 
right to involve her in his great joke? 
He put the question out of his mind. 
\fter all, it was presumptuous to sup- 
pose— No. Nothing was presumptuous. 
He could win her if he put his will to it. 
[There was nothing he couldn’t do in the 
ittle time left him, if he put his will to it. 

He went to bed at last, feeling ex- 
hausted. His conscience would have re- 
proached him, but something deeper than 
conscience, something fundamental in his 
nature, sustained and encouraged him. 
Go ahead! You're right. You deserve 
whatever you can get,” said this deeper 
something. 


He settled himself into the cool sheets 


of his grand bed and slept, soundly. 
The next morning he had a long talk 
with old Jacob. In the afternoon Cynthia 
drove him over to Piping Rock to watch 
a polo-match. He wore his flannel trousers, 


a pair of white buckskin shoes and his | 7) 


new tweed jacket. His appearance was 
eminently satisfactory. He had always 
had a taste for dress, and superficially 
was not out of place in the fashionable 


crowd. Cynthia, covertly regarding him, | - 


thought him distinguished-looking. He 
was tall and thin; he carried himself with 
an air. His face in repose had a certain 
melancholy that gave interest to his other- 
wise commonplace features. 





AS they left the grandstand, she said: | 
+4 “It’s all so futile! Don’t you think | 


so, Mr. Trumbell?” 

What?” asked Charles. 

‘All this. These people. They have 
10thing in their lives that’s really worth 

Nothing serious.” 

[ suppose not. But I’m a poor judge, 
Miss Stadtmuller. You see, I’ve had to 
work my way up from the ranks.” 

He said this with a show of frankness 
that was appealing. Cynthia turned to 

her brown, triangular little face. 
Well, I think it’s perfectly splendid 
ol you. 

Thank you.” 
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“So does Father. He says the nicest 
things about you—wonderful things.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Charles 
serenely. “I may want to ask a favor of 
him of one of these days.” 

Cynthia did not reply. 

That night there was a dance at the 
yacht-club. Charles went with Cynthia 
and old Jacob. During the course of the 
evening the latter introduced him to many 
people whose names had the sound of 
names printed in the society columns of 
a newspaper. He danced several times 
with Cynthia, but he spent most of the 
evening on the veranda with old Jacob, 
talking discreetly of business affairs. 


HE following morning, Sunday, he 

accompanied Mr. Stadtmuller to the 
church of which old Jacob was sustaining 
pillar. Cynthia did not appear till noon, 
and then seemed radiant, but with a new 
pensiveness in her manner. After a 
prodigious dinner, the three went out on 
the Sound in Cynthia’s motorboat, which 
she operated herself. Charles sat beside 
her on the driving-seat. The day was 
fine. The breeze blew on their faces and 
unioosed little strands of Cynthia's straw- 
colored hair. They talked of matters that 
seemed profound, though he could not 
remember afterward what he had said to 
her or she to him. He could only re- 
member the sense of smooth motion, the 
prettiness of Cynthia, the light on the 
water, the wind on his face. 

At supper Charles sat facing the broad 
windows of the dining-room through 
which drifted the spent fires of sunset. 
Against one of these windows was cast 
Cynthia’s alert head. The light was on 
her and about her. She came out of it 
continually toward him. 

Cynthia, Cynthia, Cynthia! Her name 
made a repetition in his ears. 

Afterward, when the moon had come 
up over the tree-crests, he walked out 
with her to a point of rocks overhanging 
the Sound. There was a small summer- 
house there. They sat down on one of 
the benches. 

“T simply adore this view,” confided 
Cynthia, “especially at night, with the 
lights going along the shore. But the 
moon simply dominates them all, doesn’t 
it? It reminds me of Gordon Craig’s 
drawing, ‘The Lights of London.’ ”’ 

“Cynthia—” said Mr. Trumbell. 

“Doesn't it remind you of Gordon 
Craig’s—” 

“Cynthia, listen to me. I love you.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; then, after a 
long pause, delicious in its uncertainty: 
“How could you?” 

“How couldn't I! You are perfect— 
ycu are beautiful—” 

“Mr. Trumbell!” 

“Don't call me that. I’m not Mr. 
Trumbell to you. Iam—” He hesitated, 
then said with tender pride: “I am 
Charlemagne.” 

“IT thought your name was Charles!” 


“No. It’s Charlemagne.” 

“Are you descended from him?” 

“T believe so,” said Mr. Trumbell, 
whose notion of Charlemagne was as 
vague as it was exalted. 

“Yes,” murmured the girl, “you have 
the soul of Charlemagne. He—he took 
what he wanted, didn’t he?” 

“He did.” 

Cynthia sighed. 

“And I shall do the same.” 

“But you've only known me a week. 
You've only seen me twice.” 

“I've seen you a thousand times,” said 
Charles with more eloquence than he 
knew he possessed. “But once was enough. 
I knew I loved you from the first mo- 
ment. I knew that you were the one 
woman on earth for me.” 

The words sounded familiar. Had he 
got them out of a magazine? No matter. 
They were said, and well said, too. 

Her hand was lying beside him on the 
bench. He covered it with his own. Then, 
somehow, with an ease and suddenness 
that quite startled him, she was in his 
arms, and he was kissing her! 

Nothing was impossible if he put his 
will to it. 

“It was me you meant the other after- 
noon,” said Cynthia, looking dimly up 
at him, 

“Yes,” answered Charlemagne. “It was 
you. You only, Cynthia!” 

Sometime later she spoke again. 

“Shall we tell Father right away?” 

“No. Not yet. Your father is in the 
midst of important business matters. I 
sha’n’t speak to him for a while—not till 
the proper time. You'll leave that to me, 
wont you dear?” 

“T'll leave everything to you. I think 
you're simply wonderful,” softly cried the 
enraptured Cynthia. 


NJEXT morning Charles was installed 
- with some ceremony as the second 
vice-president of the National Fruit 
Company. Late that afternoon he went 
to consult a heart-specialist. 

The heart-specialist was a well-known 
physician, the most famous in his line. 
Charles had taken some pains to discover 
him. “He wanted to find out from the 
best authority just how long he had to 
live. He wanted to define his sentence, 
so far as possible, in terms of months 
and weeks and days. It would make a 
difference in the length of his engage- 
ment to Cynthia. 

“How soon am I-going to die?” he 
asked calmly, as the famous physician 
applied the stethoscope to his breast. 

“Die! Who said you were going to 
die?” 

“Who? But I am. I know it. A 
dector examined me two weeks ago.” 
Was it only that long? It seemed an 
age. ‘He said that my heart was seriously 
affected—that it might stop beating -at 
any moment.” 

The specialist looked puzzled. He ap- 
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plied the stethoscope a second time. He 
put Charlemagne through a series of tests. 

“I can’t find anything wrong with you,” 
he said finally. 

“But I’m sure!” cried Mr. Trumbell. 
“T had an attack. I was seriously ill!” 

“Had you, by chance, eaten anything 
that didn’t agree with you?” 

“I ate a piece of mince pie,” said Mr. 
Trumbell, staring rather wildly. 

The famous man laughed. 

“You had indigestion, like as not. 
There’s absolutely nothing wrong with 
your heart.” 

Mr. Trumbell almost collapsed. But 
there was no reason to collapse. There 
was no excuse to collapse! He paid the 
specialist his fee and walked out of the 
office in a daze. There was a park near 
by. He wandered into it and sank down 
upon a bench. 

He wasn’t going to die, after all. Then 
all his acting—his fine gestures—his great 
joke—good Lord! What had he done? 
How had he done it? The vice-pres- 
idency—Cynthia! It was all false, a lie. 
He was only a confidential clerk, a no- 
OGY... «<< The towering structure of his 
pretense tottered silently, horribly above 
him. It would fall and crush him. He 
couldn't go on with it. He must run 
away, escape, hide himself. How could 
he live a whole lifetime—with Cynthia’ 
—knowing that he was a fraud and a 
sham, knowing that his phenomenal suc- 
cess was due primarily to a piece of mince 
pie ? 

Then gradually another thought crept 
into his mind, a sustaining, glorious 
thought—the thought that has served 
through the ages to redeem man’s falter- 
ing opinion of himself. It came upon 
him finally like a burst of light. 

“It’s true, after all! Ive really done 
it. Could I have accomplished those 
miracles without .some inner greatness 
without some inner talent for accomplish- 
ing them? No! There's only one ex- 
planation. I am a genius and didn’t know 
it. I am a great man who has been kepi 
down by circumstances. I am—a child ot 
Destiny!” 

He rose from the bench, walked out of 
~ park and magnificently hailed a taxi- 
cab. 


HAT was ten years ago. Today Char- 

lemagne Trumbell is president of the 
National Fruit Company, whose monopoly 
of Central American trade is as complete 
as it is legitimate, and whose Cuban im- 
ports produce a large and ever-increasing 
revenue. He is one of the important! 
figures of the business world, and of the 
fashionable world as well, for Cynthia 
has given up poetic drama for the more 
generally appreciated drama of socia 
manifestation. 

Charlemagne Trumbell, as we have said. 
is a personality. His friendship is eager]; 
sought; his opinions are quoted in the 
newspapers. From time to time respect- 
ful reporters come to him for light and 
information regarding the essentials of a 
successful business career. His reply is 
always the same. Pointing to a framed 
wall-motto that hangs over his desk, he 
says: 

“Success in business, my dear sir, is con- 
tained in three words. Those three word: 
are honesty, industry and perspicacity.”’ 
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city to the pure invigorating air of the 
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WITHIN THESE WALLS— 


(Continued from page 


But the Battle Hymn seemed to harrow 
he soul of her boy Junior. There were 
ark secrets back of his eyes. She would 
ng her arms about him to shut out the 
orelei-call of the bugles that rang 
rough the streets incessantly, to close 

eyes to the uniforms that shamed his 

ilian clothes. And she would plead: 

‘Don’t leave me, Junior boy; don't 

ve your poor old mother. I've got a 
to keep one son, haven’t I? Prom- 
e me you wont go.” 

He would pet her and kiss her but 
ver quite give the pledge she implored. 
[hen one day while Patty was standing 

the window and her husband was 
iding in a newspaper the story of the 
roisms and tragedies of his neighbors’ 


ght 


s. Patty cried out: 
‘Mist’ RoBards, look! Come quick! 
He ran to her side and peered through 


window. 
Below was a youth in uniform cling- 
to the iron fence, waveringly. 
‘It’s Junior,” she cried. ‘“He’s in uni- 
n! He’s afraid to come in and break 
heart!” 
Though RoBards’ own heart seemed to 
feel the grip of a terrible hand, wring- 
s the blood out of it, he caught Patty 
to him and held her fast as if to hold 
her heart back to its treadmill duty. He 
nbled: 
‘You're not going to make it too hard 
him ?” 


for 
tp shook her head, but tears were 
flung about, glittering. Her frowning 
brows seemed to squeeze her very brain, 
to compel it to bravery. Then she ran 
to the washbasin and bathed her eyes, 
slapped them with cold water, and rouged 
and powdered her cheeks, straightened 
herself like a soldier at the command, 
and said: 

“Now!” 

Then she ran down the stairs, opened 
the front door and called: 

“Come in here, you big beautiful sol- 
dier!” 

When Junior shambled up the steps, 
she clapped her hands and admired: 

“My, my, my! How handsome we are! 
I'll bet the Johnny Rebs will climb over 
one another to get out of your way.” 

Junior was fooled by her bravado. He 
breathed deeply with relief at escaping 
both her protest and the shame of not 
going for a soldier. He was young and 
innocent, but RoBards was old enough 
to know what abysmal woe filled Patty’s 
soul. 

On his last night in town, Junior was 
away for two hours. When he came 
home. he said he had been at the armory, 
but he was so labored in his carelessness 
that Patty laughed: 

“Did she cry very hard?” 

Junior did not even smile at that. 

The next morning Patty rejoined the 
multitudes that crowded the curbs and 
waved wet handkerchiefs at the striding 
soldiery while the high- walls of Broad- 
way shops flung back and forth the 
squealing fifes and trilling drums and the 
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ululant horns. 
out of Broadway into the gambling-hell 
where “Courage drew the lot.” 


Chapter Forty 
HERE was cruel humiliation for Ro- 
Bards in his inability to take a sol- 
dier’s part in the field. 
could on the countless boards, but he 
longed to be young again and to ride a 
snorting charger along a line of bayonets. 
or to shoulder 
dusty roads to glory 
breeches and short jacket of a Zouave. 
The very children were little 
now, in tiny uniforms with tiny 
Yet Harry Chalender, who was no 
younger than he, and led the most ir- 
regular of lives, managed to do the hand- 
some thing—as always. Since California, 
with no railroads to link it to the East, 
seemed unlikely to send troops to the 
war, Chalender left the Golden State, 
sped around the Horn and appeared in 
New York. 
The first that 
the flourish 


weapons. 


RoBards knew of this 
in 


was the newspapers: 
“With characteristic gallantry and public 
spirit, Captain Harry Chalender has 


abandoned his interests in California and 
come all the way to his native heath to 


lay his untarnished sword con the altar 
of his country.” 
RoBards hated himself for hating 


Chalender for being so honorable a man: 
but he could not oust from his heart the 
bitter thought that Chalender was ren- 
dering him one more insult. 

Chalender had saved his life, won his 
wife, married his daughter, surpassed him 
in every way as a captor of the hearts of 
women and men, as a breaker of the laws 
of God and man, and as a public servant | 
and a patriot. And RoBards was bound 
and gagged and could not protest or de- 
nounce except in his own dark heart. 

There was scant salve for his hurts in 
the low groan of wrath from Patty as 
she flung the paper to the floor: 

“If he dares come to our house!” 

But Chalender, with almost infallible 
intuition, sent merely a gay little note. 

The next day’s paper told of his de- 
parture as the lieutenant-colonel of a new 


regiment. Before the regiment reached | 
the front, he was its colonel, owing to | 
the sudden demise of his superior. 


People died to get out of his way! 

The next they knew, he was shot in the 
throat as he led a magnificent and suc- 
cessful charge. He drew a dirty hand- 
kerchief through the red tunnel, re- 
mounted and galloped to the head of his 
line and hurdled the Confederate breast- | 
works as if he were fox-hunting again |® 
in Westchester. As soon as possible, he | 
was a brevet brigadier and with uncanny | 
speed a major general of Volunteers. 
His men adored him, and while other 
generals rose and fell in a sickening re- 
iteration of disasters, his own command 
always shone in victory or plucked a 
laurel from defeat. 


He did what he | 


Another regiment marched | 


a rifle and jog along the | 
in the flaming red | 


Zouaves | 
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Who was to blame? 


HE fascinated each 

one only for a little 
while. Nothing ever 
came of it. 

Yet she was attractive 
-unusually so. She had 
beguiling ways. Beauti- 
ful hair, radiant skin, 
and an 
intriguing smile. Still 


something 


exquisite teeth 
there was 
about her that made men 
show only a transient 
interest. 

She was often a bridesmaid 
but nevera bride. 

\nd the pathetic tragedy 
of it all was that she herself 
was utterly ignorant as to 
why. Those of her friends 
who did know the reason 


lidn’rt } ». the hear tel] 
didnt Nhave:-the heart to tel 
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His nickname was “Our Harry” or 
“Harry of Navarre;” but patriot as Ro- 
Bards was, he could find no comfort in 
these triumphs. 

To escape from this harrowing irony, 
Patty and David went up to Tulip-tree, 
though it kept them longer from the 
newspapers, and the cata'ogues of killed, 
wounded and missing whizh made almost 
their only reading. 


Wa&§R or no war, RoBards found cases 
to try. There was a mysterious 
prosperity hard to account for in many 
businesses. Cases poured in on RoBards 
Fees were high. However the tide of 


| battle rolled in the South, the trades of 


|} rels over 
| rights were 


life went on somehow, and petty quar 
lands and wills and patent 
fought out as earnestly as 
ever 

One evening as he set out for the 


| Kensico train, he bought a paper, an 


found the name he had been looking for 
every day in the list. 

He was benumbed by the blow, an 
ill the way home sat with his elbows o1 
his knees and sagged like a bankrupt i 
the courts. He could hardly understan: 
what it would mean if his namesake bo 
should no more be visible upon th 
earth. He hardly dared to grieve as 
father must mourn for a lost son; f 
he thought of Patty and the necessit 
for carrying to her the news. 

In his heart there was always a grea 
wish that he might never come to he 
without bringing some gift of flower 
jewels, or at least good cheer. And | 


| was always bringing her sorrow! 


But that was marriage, and it cou 
not be escaped. He must try to be a litt 
glad that evil tidings should be carried 
her by one who loved her and wou 
share her grief. 

She was scraping lint for the wound 
soldiers when he came in as usual wi 
the paper that he always brought ho: 
from his office. But there was a lo 
about him, about the way he held 
paper, that shook her as if the house 
were a tocsin smitten with a sledge. 
[heir colloquy was brief: 

“Patty!” 

“Has it come?” 

“Yes, honey!” 

“Keith?” 

“No.” 

“Junior!” 

“Yes, sweet.” 

“Wounded?” 

“Worse.” 

‘Oh, not dead?” 

‘Missing.”’ 

This was the bitterest word to hear, 
for it carried suspense and dreadful pos- 
sibilities. Was he a captive to suffer 
the horrors of Southern prison-camps 
where the jailers starved with the 
prisoners? Was he lying wounded and 
perishing slowly under some bush in the 
enemy’s lines? Was he shivering with 
mortal cold, and no mother to draw a 
bianket over him? Was he among the 
unidentified slain? 

Days and days dragged by before the 
papers at last answered their questions 
It helped a little then to learn that their 
boy had died quickly, and had brought 
honor to the family in the manner of his 

| taking-off. 


Ps 
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In a series of bloody charges upon the 


enemy's breastworks on a hilltop, three | # 


successive standard bearers had been 
killed. The dead were piled up with the 
writhing wounded, abandoned when the 
Union troops fell back and gave up the 
costly effort. 


Under a flag of truce they pleaded for 


the privilege of burying their dead. 
Deep in the wall of Northern bodies, 
hey found a boy with his blouse but- 
toned tight about him. A glimpse of 
right color caught the eye of the burial 
uty. and his story told itself. Evidently 
junior had been shot down with the flag 
1e had tried to plant on the insurmount- 
ble barrier. As he writhed and smoth- 
‘red. he had wrenched his bayonet free 
nd sawed the colors from the staff, 
vrapped them around his body and but- 
yned his blouse over them to save them 
from falling into the hands of the 
nemv 
The boy’s last hour was somehow 
ide beautiful by the thought of him 
swathed in the star-dotted blue and the 
-d-and-white stripes twined about him. 
fe had been thinking solemnly, fra: .i- 
liv. all his last moments, of a flag. 


ATTY was not jealous of this mystic 
rival as she might have been if he had 
en found with some girl’s picture in 
is hand. For the first time, indeed, the 
‘ag became holy to her. In her heart, 
son's blood sanctified it, rather than 
him. 

Her sorrow was hushed in awe for a 

ng while. and her eyes were uplifted 

exaltation that was almost exultant. 
Then suddenly a wall of tears blinded 
hem, and she saw the glory no more, 
only the pity of her boy. 

\nd always there was the terror that 
the next list would carry the name of 
the other son she had lent to the nation 
with no security for his return. She 
had Keith’s wife for companion, and 
they multiplied each other’s fears. Patty 
had the excuse of knowing what havoc 
here was in war. Frances had the ex- 
ise of her condition. She was mother- 
ing a child for some future war to take 
away from her. 

When Keith's baby was born, Keith 
was in the travail of a battle, and the 
baby was several weeks old before the 
news reached him that the wife he had 
not seen for many months had given him 
a son that he might never see. 

Patty made the usual grandmother. 
fighting vainly for ideas that her daugh- 
ter-in-law waived as old-fashioned, just 
as she had driven her mother frantic with 
her modern and newfangled notions. 
RoBards understood her mood. for he 
felt once more the young husband as he 
leaned over the cradle and bandied fool- 
ish baby-words with an infant that re- 
torted in yowls and kicks or with gur- 
glings as inarticulate as a brook’s, and as 
irresistible. 











NE day at his office where he sat 
behind a breastwork of lawbooks he 
was ransacking, and glanced up to smile 
at a photograph of his grandchild. he 
caught the troubled look of a young man 
who was reading law in his office. 
“Well?” he said. 
‘Begging your pardon, sir, there's a 
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A HE first step towards attaining a healthy 
fit skin is right living—spending hours in whole- 
r 


some outdoor activities, etc. But the second, 
and equally important, is proper cleansing. Your 
skin is like a delicate fabric—easily injured by 
rough scrubbing or the use of a harsh, caustic 
soap. Why run the risk of hurting it by using 
anything that happens to be handy, when you 
know that Resinol Soap protects it. 


Try this exceptional toilet soap for your complexion and 
see how gently yet thoroughly it cleanses the pores and 
helps to overcome skin defects. Take a Resinol bath 
and note the healthy glow that follows. Place it in the 
nursery and keep baby sweet, clean and contented. 


\ trial size cake will prove to you the 
delights of Resinol Soap. May we send 
vou one free? Write Dept. 6-G, Resinol, 
Baltimore, \{d 


BUY RESINOL SOAP BY THE BOX FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
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| young woman outside wants to see vou. 
Says her name is—her name is—is—”’ 

Robards snapped at him: 

“Well, speak up, man. What’s the 
terrible name?” 

“Mrs. David RoBards, Junior.” 

This word “Junior” wrenched an old 
wound open, and RoBards whipped off 
his glasses shot with instant tears. He 
snarled less in anger than in anguish: 

“What are you saying? My poor boy 
had no wife.” 

“So I told her, sir. But she insists he 
| did, and—and—well, hadn’t you better 
| see her? I can’t seem to get rid of her.” 



































REG UV &.PAT OFF. 








OBARDS rose with difficulty and 

stalked forth. Leaning against the 
rail in the outer office was a vague Ma- 
denna with a babe at her frugal breast. 
RoBards spread his elbows wide to brace 
himself in the door while he fumbled for 
his distance glasses. 

They brought to his eyes with abrupt 
sharpness the wistful face of Aletta 
Lasher as he had seen her perched on 
the rock in the Tarn of Mystery that day, 
years gone, when she bemoaned her help- 
less love for his son. 

She came to him now, slowly, sidlingly 
















t= 3. with the babe held backward a little as 
3° 83 if to keep it from any attack he might 
SES at make. To verify his wild guesses, he said 
sess “My clerk must have misunderstood 
Fe §§ vour name. May I ask it?” 

~ 


“T am Junior’s wife. This is his littl 
girl.” 

“But Junior—my boy Junior—is—” 

“T am his widow, sir.” 



























finger he touched the tiny hand with w 
moistly, warmly clasped by fingers hard 
more than grape tendrils. 
| “Come in,” said RoBards. “Let 
carry the baby.” 

He motioned Aletta to the chair wh 
never so strange a client had sat. 
questioned her across the squirming arm- 
load that pulled his neck-scarf away and 
beat him about the face as with flowers 

Aletta had brought along her certific: 
of marriage to prove her honesty, 
she told a story of hardships that added 
the final confirmation, and filled RoBards 
with respect for her. His daughter had 
been as brave as his son. 
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Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 
41:0 Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush 


and acomplete line of Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e- 
-tor Hair and Military Brushes. 
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HE upshot of it was that he dared 
Sold by all dealers in the not commit himself, but left his 
United States and Canada office with the half-starved girl and to: k 
ee her in the carriage—he kept a carriage 
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now—to St. John’s Park to consult his 
partner in this grandchild. 

He left Aletta in the parlor and went 
up the stairs with the baby. Sometimes 
when he had a woman for a client, he 
found it best to put her on the witness 
stand and let her plead her own case to 
the jury. So he took the baby along now. 

When he entered Patty’s room, she was 
sitting rocking by the window gazing into 
Nowhere. Her hands held a picture of 
Junior. and as RoBards paused, he could 
almost hear the few slow tears of weary 
grief drip and strike. 

He could find no word, and it was the 
baby’s sudden chortle that startled Patty. 
She turned, stared. rose, came to him, 
smiling helplessly at the wriggling giggler. 
Lp went two handlets to buffet her 
heeks as she bent to stare. She took 
the creature from her husband’s arms, 
lifting it till its cheek was soft against 
her own. For several moments she 
basked in contentment unvexed by curios- 
tv. before she asked idly: 

‘And whose baby is this?” 

“Yours,” said RoBards 

“My baby? What do you mean? 
\ho was it came in with you?” 

“Your daughter and mine—a new one 

e didn’t know we had. Honey, this is 
he little daughter of our biessed boy 
Tunior.” 

While RoBards was resolving her daze 
nto an understanding of the situation, 
he child was pleading away her resent- 

ent, her suspicion. Before she knew 
the truth, she was eager to have it true. 


she needed just that sort of toy to play | 
vith to save her from going mad with | 


ige and uselessness. 


HE felt too weak to trust herself to | 


the stairway, and asked RoBards to | 


bring Aletta up. She waited in that great | 


terror with which a mother meets a 
strange daughter-in-law. But when the 
girl came into the room, so meek, so 
pale, so expectant of one more flogging 
from life as she knew it, Patty, who 

yuld have met defiance with defiance, 
set forth a hand of welcome and draw- 
ing the girl close, kissed her. 

There were many embarrassing things 

sav on either side, but before the 
parley could begin, the baby intervened 
with the primeval cry for milk. There was 
no talking in such uproars; and Aletta, 
1oting that RoBards was too stupid to 
retreat, turned her back on him, and 
laving the child across her left arm, soon 
had its anger changed to the first primeval 
sound of approval. 

\fter a while of pride at the vigorous 
notes of smacking and gulping, Patty 
murmured: 

What's its name?” 

She has no name but Baby,” Aletta 
“I have been so alone with 
nobody to advise me that I—I didn't 
know what to cali her.” 

Patty hardly hesitated before she said 
with a hypocritical modesty: 

I don’t think much of ‘Patty’ for a 
name, but Mist’ RoBards used to like it.” 
Aletta gasped: “Oh, would you want 

baby to wear your name?” 

Your baby is too beautiful for a 
name I’ve worn out. But how would 
vou like to call her by the name that was 

last name when I was a girl like 


sighed. 











“T DIDN'T pick Topkis by the 

label at first. I chose it be- 

cause it was the best-looking 
athletic underwear I saw. 

“The salesman had to say 
‘One Dollar’ a couple of times 
before I grasped the idea that 
it was the regular price. 

“You can bet I pick the 
Topkis label now!” 

Topkis is made of better 
material than most athletic 
underwear that costs much 
more. Best nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics. 

Real fit, too! Man-size arm- 
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“You can buy Topkis 
for only a dollar! 


199 


holes; longer, wider legs; 
roomy all over. Full size guar- 
anteed. Pre-shrunk to keep its 
size after laundering. 

And wear—man, how it 
does wear! 

That’s whatOneDollar buys 
in the Topkis Men’s Athletic 
Union Suit. No good dealer 
will ask more—most will ad- 
mit it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment; Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75c. 


Write for new booklet, chock full oy 


“inside stuff’ on underwear. It’s free. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear 


Athletic 





Look for the Topkis label 
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“Select Proper Foods From the 
Grocer and You Won’t Need to 
Hunt Vitamins at the Drug 
Store,” say Medical Authorities. 


The importance of the vitamin element in food, to pro- 
mote growth, health and energy, is well established. 


Grape-Nuts contains vitamin from the wheat berry 
— brought to you as Nature intended it to be used. The 
addition of cream or milk gives a further supply of 
vitamin to this splendid food which for more than a 
quarter of a century has been famed for its nourishing, 
health-giving qualities. 

The iron, phosphorus, and other mineral elements 
so necessary for adequate nutrition, together with 
roughage to promote healthful regularity are included 
in Grape-Nuts. 


Crisp and naturally sweet, Grape-Nuts charms the 
appetite, and digests easily. It is ready to serve from the 
package, and is truly economical because a moderate 
quantity provides an unusual amount of nourishment. 


Grape:Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 








“There’s a Reason” 





Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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you? ‘Jessamine’ is right pretty, don’t 
you think?” 

“Jessamine RoBards!”’ Aletta sighed in 
a luxury, and added with a quaint book- 
ishness: “It’s another term for Jasmine. 
I had a little jasmine plant at home, and 
oh, but it was sweet, so fragrant! My 
poor mother always said it was her 
favorite perfume. She used almost to 
smile when it was in bloom.” 

This mention of her mother, their 
neighbor once so despised, since so 
dreaded, gave Patty and David a mo- 
ment’s shudder. But only a moment's, 
for the little pink link that united the 
Lasher with the RoBards stock, as if ac- 
cepting the name she had waited for so 
long, began to crow and wave her arms 
in all the satisfaction of being replete 
with the warm white wine of a young 
mother’s breast. 

And the grandparents embraced each 
other and their new daughter as they 
meditated the supine quadruped that 
filled their lonely house with unsyllabled 
laughter 

When later Mrs. Keith RoBards came 
round to call with her son, Patty had 
such important news to teil her. that 
Keith Junior’s nose would have been put 
out of joint if it had been long enough 
to have a joint. 

In gratifying contrast with Frances 
autocratic motherhood, Aletta was so 
ignorant, or tactfully pretended to be 


| and so used to being bullied, so glad ot 


| one hand to her heart. 


any kindness, that Patty took entire 
command of the fresh jasmine-flower and 
was less a grandmother than a miracu- 
lously youthful mother—for a while, for 
a respite-while before the world re- 
newed the assaults it never ceases long 
to make upon the happiness of every on¢ 
of its prisoners 


Chapter Forty-one 
OWARD the last of the war, RoBards 
noted that Patty was forever holding 
He assumed that 
it was because a canker of terror was al 


ways gnawing there for Keith, alway 


wandering somewhere through the shel 
torn fields where bullets whistled, 
braving the devils of disease. 

But once when she was reading to her 
husband about the unending siege « 
Petersburg, where the last heroes of tl 
South were being slowly brayed to dust, a 
little shriek broke from her. 

“What’s that?” cried RoBards. 

“Nothing! Nothing much!” = sh 
gasped, but when he knelt by her sid 
she dropped across his shoulder, brok: 
with the terrible power of sympathy, and 
sobbed: 

Mist’ RoBards, I’m afraid!” 

RoBards compelled her to go with 


| him to consult an eminent surgeon. She 


professional scrutiny, his 
At last he spoke with 


endured his 
rude caresses. 


| dreadful kindliness and did not rebuke 


her as of old, for indiscretions or neg- 


lects. He told her that there was trouble 


| within that needed attention as soon 
| she was a little stronger. 


She smiled wan- 


| ly, and went out to the waiting carriag 


| word, Dr. 


To RoBards, who lingered for a last 
Magnin whispered: ‘Don't 


tell her. It’s cancer!” 
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If death could have come to him from 
fright, RoBards would have died then. 
He toppled as if he had been smitten 
with the back of a broadsword. 

He fought his panic down lest Patty 
be alarmed. He wrestled with the mouth- 
muscles that wanted to scream protests 
and howl, and he made them smile when 


he went out and sank in the carriage be- | 


side her and told the driver “Home!” 
as one might say ‘To the Inquisition! 


FTER a dreadful delay, there was a 
4% more dreadful operation, and once 
more RoBards blessed the names of Mor- 
ton, Jackson and Walls for the sleep of 
anesthesia they gave his beloved during 
the nightmare. But only for a while, since 
the pain, after a brief frustration, flowed 
back like a dammed river when the dam 
gives way. 

When he demanded more of the drug. 
the physician protested: “We must not 
ve careless. It is a habit-forming drug, 
ou know.” 

But pain was a habit-forming poison, 
oo. The operation was too late to do 
1ore than prolong the day of execution 
[The doctor, weary of the spectacle of 
Patty’s woe. gave the drug recklessly. It 
had passed the point of mattering whether 
t were habit-forming or not. 

From Patty's blanched, writhen lips, be- 
ween gnashing teeth, slipped the words: 

“Honey. 

vy wickedness.” 

“No, no. no! 

su ever done?” 

“Oh, you know well enough. You cried 
hard enough once. And there have been 
so many cruel things I have done. so 
many mean, evil thoughts, so many little 
coodnesses I put off. God is remember- 
ing those things against me. 

‘He can never forgive me, I suppose. 


What wickedness have 


But you do—don't you, honey? You | 


forgive me?” 

“[ have nothing to forgive you for. 
You have been my angel always. I 
adore you.” 


She clenched his hand with gratitude 
and then she wrung it as a throe wrung her. 

Patty suffered most perhaps because of 
the flight of her beauty before the rav- 
ages of her enemy. But underneath the 
nask of her pain. RoBards could always 
see the pretty thing she was when she 
was a bride asleep against his shoulder 
on the long drive up to Tulip-tree Farm. 
And when at last they let her go back 
there to escape the noise of the city, he 
rode beside her, again behind slow-trot- 
ting horses. But now they were in an 
ambulance lent them by one of the mili- 

rv hospitals. 

They were far longer now in getting 
out of the city into the green, for the 
ity had flowed outward and outward in a 
tide that never ebbed, never surrendered 
what fields it claimed. 

But as the last of the city grew back 
nto the distance, she sighed wearily: 
“Good-by, New York. I always loved 
you. I'll never see vou again.” 





Chapter 


THE old 


comforted her for a while. But 
chiefly it comforted her because it let 


Forty-two 


it's a punishment on me for 


“_o gathered her in and 
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Your Hidden Beauty 


| Millions have revealed a hidden beauty 
through a new way of teeth cleaning. 
They have gained a new charm in whiter 
teeth—often a supreme charm. 

The method is at your command. The 
test is free. For beauty’s sake and 
safety’s sake, see what such teeth mean 
to you. 


Teeth are coated 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing meth- 
ods left much of that 
film intact. So beauti- 
ful teeth were seen less 
often than now. Tooth scouring. 
| universal, for film is 
the cause of most. ee 


s Aweti ee Grit | 


Pepsodent curdles the film and | 
removes it without harmful 
Its polishing agent is 

far softer than enamel. 
troubles became almost use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


Remove the film and see it 


Able authorities proved these methods 
eective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. In some fifty 
nations careful people use it. 


Five new effects 


Pepsodent brings five results which 
old ways never brought. One is to mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

One is to multiply 
the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 





Never | 





Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


| 
| Dentists alarmed 


The increase in tooth troubles became 
alarming. So dental science searched 
for ways to fight that film. Two ways 
were found. One acts to curdle film, one 
to remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 














Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents. 


Learn what this new way means to 
you and yours, Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted, and 
will want those results to continue. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 912, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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‘Jake your Dentist's Advice! 
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Dentists say that 
Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is ideal, becaus 
its bristles reach with 
ease all the crev- 
ices and surfaces 
of your teeth— 
around, behind 
and between. 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Cleans 


INSIDE ad 
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In 3 Sizes at 
All Good 


Dealers / 

Child’s The bristles in Dr. 
25c West’s Tooth Brush 
_ are scientifically 
Pree shaped and placed. 


It is superior because 
it really cleans the 
very spots where 
decay most often 
lurks (those hard- 
to-reach surfaces 
inside and those 
crevices between). 


50c 






Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected 
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her cry out without fear of notice from 
the passers-by in the street or the neigh- 
bors in St. John’s Park. 

And there she abode until the war was 
over, and the troops came home, sad- 


| dened in their triumph by the final sac- 





rifice of Lincoln. 

When the regiment whose colonel was 
Keith flowed up Broadway, Patty was 
not there to run out and kiss his hand 
as she would have done if she could have 
seen him on his horse with his epaulets 
twinkling on his shoulders, and his sword 
clinking against his thigh. 

His father watched him from a win- 
dow, and then hurried up side-streets to 
meet and embrace him when he was free 
of his soldiers. 
of course, until he had hugged his wife 
and tossed aloft the child he saw now 
for the first time. Then the author of 
all this grandeur came meekly forward 
and felt small and old and fooiish in the 
great arms of this famous officer. 

“Where’s Mother?” Keith cried. 

“Up at the farm,” answered his father 

“Why couldn’t she have come down 


to meet me?” 
‘‘She’s—not so very well recently.” 
Keith’s pique turned to alarm. He 


knew his mother, and he knew that noth- 
ing light could have kept her from this 
hour. But Frances turned his thoughts 
aside with hasty chatter, and 
him home. 

The next day he obtained leave from 


the formalities of the muster-out, and 
was ready for a journey to Kensico. His 
father, who had to be in town for his 


business’ sake and to gain new strength 
for Patty’s needs, went with him to the 
station. 

Quietly, since it was an old, old story 
to him, RoBards toid him the truth. and 
Keith wrung his hands to keep from 
startling the passengers in the crowded 
car with the mad gestures of protest he 
would else have flung out. He wanted to 
charge the clouds and battle in his moth- 
er’s behalf. 


But when he entered her room, he was 


/as brave and calm as at a dress parade. 


and BETWEEN | 


| spared her tresses. 


He smiled and caressed and spoke flat- | 
teries that cut his throat and burned his | 


lips. He would not return to Frances and 
his son, but sent for them to come to him 
and established himself in the nearest 
room to his mother’s. 


ATTY’S famous hair was her only re- 

maining pride, the heirloom from the 
Patty 
brushed and coiled it and wrapped it in 
strange designs about her little head. 
She would fondle it as if it were a fairy 
turban, a scarf of strange silk. Even in 
her bitterest paroxysms, she would not 
tear at-her hair. The nurse would braid 
it and draw two long cables down her 
shoulders and praise it, and Patty would 
nod and brag a little, saying: 

“It’s nice, isn’t it?” 


The fate that took away every other 


comfort and beauty and every last luxury 
They had not even 
turned white except for certain little 
streaks—a fine line of silver here and 
there that glistened like the threads of 
the dome-spider’s gossamer shining in the 
morning dew when the sunbeams just 


| rake the ground. 


RoBards had to wait, | 


dragged | 


Jessamine who had combed and | 
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She would lay her hair against her 
cheeks and against her lips, and she 
would hold it up to RoBards to kiss, 
and laugh a wild little laugh. Then she 
would forget it in another call to martyr- 
dom. 

Her bravery astounded him and her 
brave son. Sometimes she would seem to 
be whispering something to herself, and 
RoBards would bend down to catch the 
words. Usually she was crooning that 
song: 

“We-e-eave no mo-ore silks, ye Ly-yons 

loo-ooms 

To deck our girls for ga-ay_delights—” 


One night when he had fallen asleep 





from sheer fag, drained like an emptied | 


reservoir, RoBards was awakened by her 
seizure upon his arm. The lamp had gone 
out; the dawn was stealing in. Patty was 
babbling: 

“I can’t stand it any more. Not an- 


other day! O God, not another day! | 


Don’t ask me that, dear God!” 

He tried to soothe her, but in vain. 
Her eyes stared through him and past 
him for a while. Then their blurred gaze 
slowly focused upon him. She nodded in 
recognition and talked to him, not to 
God. 

“I'd ask you to give me a knife or a 
pistol or something to kill myself with, 
but I’m afraid. But oh, if only some- 
body would love me enough to kill me! 
No, I don’t mean that. You would, if 
I asked you. You'd go to hell for me 
forever. I know you, Mist’ RoBards— 
Davie. You would, wouldn’t you?” 


“Yes.” 


HEN she forgot her thoughts, her the- 
ology, her hopes, in the utter absorp- 
tion of her soul in her body’s desperation. 
She was intensely busy with being crucified. 
RoBards suddenly realized that an op- 
portunity was offered him to cure this 
unpitied sufferer. A choice that had long 
heen before him was only now disclosed 
to his clouded soul. He wondered at his 
ong delay in recognizing how simple a 
remedy there was for the disease called 
life. 





He did not know that his son Keith | 


had risen from his bed, and stolen from 
his room to pace the hall outside his 
10ther’s door. He did not know that 
Keith had been eavesdropping upon this 
sacred communion of theirs. 

Keith was a soldier. He had been kill- 
ing his fellow-Americans in great num- 
ers for their own sakes and their coun- 
trv’s. He had been leading his own be- 


oved men into traps of death and had | 
icquired a godlike calm in the presence | 


of multitudinous agonies. 


He too, when he heard Patty’s appeal | 


‘or release, wondered why he had been 
so dull and so slow, so unmerciful 
through brutish stupidity. He could save 
beth his mother and his father by one 
brief gesture. Yet he shrank from it, 
fought within himself a war of loves and 
duties. Then he heard his mother’s wail- 
ing again, and he set his teeth together 
fiercely, laid his hand upon the knob, 
turned it softly, and softly thrust the 
loor ajar. 

The conclusion of this, the most im- 

pressive and unusual novel printed 

in years, will appear in the forth- 

coming June issue. 
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of the plaver’s injured hand. Most of 
the players were at morning batting 
practice. but a few, headed by Peewee 
Patterson. were hiking along the railroad 
track. Parallel with the railroad ran a 
deep gulch, and on the other side was the 
State highway leading up from the city 

The morning motor-stage. loaded with 
baggage and passengers. whipped around 
1 curve at forty miles an hour. The yel- 
low-coated monster of the road was be- 
hind schedule and trying to make up time. 

The little group of ball-players watched 
intently. 

Good night!” said Peewee. “That 
guy aint waiting for anything! I 
wouldn't come down that grade like that 
on a bet. Lucky thing he’s got the road 
to himself.” 

Ferguson spoke up sharply 

“Well, he hasn't. There's a hay-wagon 
comin’ upgrade around that next turn. 
The road's all wet there too! Dollar 
says he don’t make it! Who wants it?” 

But the bet was never taken. The 
thing happened too quickly. Even as 
thev watched breathless. the heavy stage 
flashed around the curve and the driver 
beheld his danger too late. There was 
a shriek of brakes. Tires spun futilely 
in the soft mud. The stage described two 
drunken circles. and careened toward the 
edge of the cliff. There it clung a mo- 
ment, with the rear wheels eating into 
crumbling rock. Then with a crash, heard 
clear back at the hotel, the yellow mon- 
ster began its forty-foot tail-dive to the 
bottom of the gully. 

Peewee Patterson. field leader of the 
Wolves, was the first to shake off paraly- 
sis. He singled out Rube Ferguson, fast- 
est runner in the league. 

“Beat it!” he velled. “Back to the ho- 
tel' Men and machines—quick. Phone 
for doctors! We'll get ‘em up the best 
we can!” 


| Pe by Peewee, the rescue-party scram- 
bled toward the scene of disaster. 
Ferguson disappeared up the road, his fly- 
ing feet sounding the pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
of the trained sprinter. White of face and 
breathless. the outfielder reached the ho- 
tel grounds. The first person he saw was 
Miss Mouse, who was cutting flowers for 
the dining-room. 

“Fire bell!’ he panted. “Ring the fire 
bell! Call everybody! Phone for doc- 
tors! Where's Blinker? Hell of a wreck 
in the cahon, sister! Now, don’t faint! 
We need a doctor, and we want one 
quick!” 

He leaped up the stairs, grabbed at a 
rope. and sounded the fire-alarm. That 
brought everybody. including a stream of 
uniformed ball-players. hurrying from the 
field. Rube gasped out his explanations, 
and while both hotel busses were being 
rushed from the garage. Dick Layton. ho- 
tel manager, glued himself to the tele- 
phone in a persistent appeal for doctors. 
The first bus made its appearance. The 
excited Ferguson shouted directions. 

Miss Morris appeared at the side of 
the van. Her face was white, but she was 
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by far the coolest and most collected of 
them all. 

“Mr. Burke’s medicine-chest is locked. 
said she, addressing Rube. “I'll probably 
need his instruments. You’d better break 
it open.” 

Rube didn’t understand. 

“You'll need his instruments? What 
the devil do you want with them?” 

“Don't waste time,” she answered. 
“Just open that medicine-chest. Quick.” 

Her tone compelled obedience. Rube 
plunged into Blinker’s cottage and came 
back staggering under the weight of a 
heavy wooden cabinet. He heaved it int 
the bus. 

“Break it open later,” he blurted 
“Come on, everybody! Hurry it up 
Climb on the seat, sister! Get aboard, 


gang! Let’s go! 





” 


RULY, the services of everyone were 

needed. Patterson and his comrades 
had hauled most of the injured out of the 
gully, and they were stretched under a 
clump of willows. The midget hurried 
toward Ferguson. 

“Y'get a doctor? Three men pinned 
under the front seats. The bunch of you 
get down there quick! Hell of a time for 
Blinker to be away! There’s a little giri 
badly hurt. Couldn’t you get no doctor?’ 

Rube indicated Rosalie with a jerk ot 
his thumb. Miss Morris was rolling up 
her sleeves. She motioned quietly to Fer- 
guson. 

“Now, if you'll open the chest, please. 
Thank you. Take the cushions right out, 
and lay them on the ground. That’s it! 
Now, Mr. Patterson, if you'll just lead 
the way, please—” 

Peewee blinked faster than Doc’ had 
ever done, but he was a smart ball-player 
He led Blinker’s substitute toward the 
clump of willows where the moans of 
men and the hysterical screams of women 
testified to the immediate need of medical 
attention. 

“Kid over there with both arms 
busted,” he told Miss Morris. “Three 
women knocked cold, and everybody else 
yellin’. Blinker will hang himself for 
missing this!” 

Miss Morris bent swiftly over the 
nearest sufferer, passed quickly on to the 
second, and stopped to kneel by the side 
of a third. With swift surety she fash- 
ioned the first tourniquet. Peewee Pat- 
terson gasped. 

Brick McGovern’s men knew a star 
when they saw one, even if it was shin- 
ing in a game different from that to 
which they were accustomed. Without 
hesitation they obeyed her every com- 
mand. and never did doctor have such 
earnest if amazed assistants. In the 
nimbleness with which white fingers ap- 
plied crude splints and emergency band- 
ages, in the calmness with which she di- 
rected the removal of one after another 
to the waiting busses, ball-players recog- 
nized the trained physician. 

“Tll say this girl knows her eggs 
and coffee,” whispered Rube Ferguson 
“Blinker would have gummed it all up.” 
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“Right,” said Peewee. “Well, we learn 
somethin’ new every day. Give me a | 
hand on that fat guy, and we'll boost | 


sm in Only One in Five is Safe 


RADUALLY hysteria and confusion 

abated as makeshift ambulances con- 
veyed the injured to the hotel. Miss 
Morris rode in on the last trip. Her white 
dress looked like a butcher’s apron; her 
small hands were hideously scarlet; her | 
body drooped with exhaustion. A meadow 
lark whistled from a near-by orchard. 
Miss Morris smiled bitterly. 

No physicians had yet arrived—only an | 
undertaker, who was astonished to find 
that his services were not needed. Motor 
accidents are sometimes miraculous af- 
fairs. But if Death had been cheated, 
there was none the less suffering. In 
Blinker’s quarters Miss Morris again as- 
sumed full charge. Work was done there 
that could not have been performed in 
the field. On the rubbing-table, stained 
with the sweat of baseball flesh, two 
bankers and three lawyers found surcease 
from pain, and expressed their thanks to 
a white-lipped girl. Just as the last vic- 
tim had been conveyed to a comfortable 
room, and Miss Morris had disappeared, 
an automobile flashed into the hotel road 
it fifty miles an hour. It carried the 


missing Blinker and four doctors. Doc’ | Heed the danger sign —bleeding gums 


had understood that the whole team was 











killed. When-he saw them all, safe and Just before Pyorrhea strikes—to undermine the teeth 
sound, staring at him from the hotel and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn 
porch, he broke down and blubbered like ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


a child. Then his professional instincts 


conte ty Wis att and lee Selieeed fast on Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before 


the heels of the medical brigade. Where- the gums recede and the loosened teeth must be 
upon he got his second shock, for every- extracted, before the germ-laden pus-pockets form, 
body was talking about Miss Morris. He before infection spreads throughout the system. 


thought. they were kidding him at first, 


but an apoplectic banker convinced him Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature’s.warn- 


therwise. ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years 
“Hell’s fire!” exploded the financier. of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with 
‘If she’s a waitress, I’m a ball-player! Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages. 
She’s a miracle, that’s what she is! Best Your dentist will tell you that. sy 


jamn surgeon in nineteen counties! 
What’s her name?” 
Peewee Patterson tried to think of it, 
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inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at 










ut he was still dazed. So were all the least, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing 

thers. dentifrice, if used in time and used consistently, will 
“She’s ‘Miss Mouse,’” said Rube Fer- prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make 

guson. “That’s all I know. “She had a your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your price- 

bum shoulder, and Blinker fixed it.” less teeth, safeguard your precious health. 
Here, however, Manager Layton came J 

to their rescue. Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, ff 
“She was here as a guest for a while, D.D.S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe. The foremost ; 

uut I guess she ran out of funds. Of- dentists recommend and use it. 

fered to work as a waitress, and I needed 

extra help because the boys were comin’ Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 

up. Her name is Morris—Rosalie Mor- Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 


member, in your case, the odds are 4to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists. 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Dr. Stacey Haviland, head of St. 
\Mary’s Hospital, heard this explanation 
and threw up his hands. 

“Rosalie Morris? Good Lord! Has 9 
he been waiting on table up here? I Oe) a & 
told the poor child to go to the country, 
and listen to the robins singing, and watch 
the flowers bloom. That’s what she 
1eeded. Most promising surgeon I ever FOR THE GUMS 
knew, but too many charity cases—far 
too many! Heart too big, and hands too eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 
ill. Bad work for a woman. Where is 
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\h, that was the question! Where was 
“Miss Mouse?” The whole ball-club Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 


joined in the search, but in vain. They Forhan Company, New York 
became alarmed. Rosalie was not in her Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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she had helped. 

Peewee Patterson appealed 
Blinker. The trainer was alone in his 
cottage, sitting on the rubbing-table, head 
down, eyes fixed vacantly on the floor. 

“Miss Mouse has beat it again,” said 
the midget. “Maybe she’s out of her 
head! You know how dames are after 
everything’s over. You brought her back 
once, Doc’! You cured her before! If it 
hadn't been for you, she wouldn’t have 
been here.” 

Peewee Patterson was certainly a smart 
ball-player! Doc’ Blinker came out of 
his dejection with a jump. 

“Divide the club into four squads,” he 
directed. “Send one up each side of the 
creek, and the others toward the hills. I'll 
scout along the railroad track. Lotta life 
now, everybody! Lotta pep!” 

He jumped for the door and dis- 
appeared. 


JOON came, and for the first time in 
+ ‘ training-camp history, not a_ ball- 
player showed up. The afternoon shad- 
ows descended the hills, and still the 
search continued. 

Put it down in the record book that no 
one ever found Doctor Rosalie Morris. 
But late in the afternoon, down in an 
abandoned apple orchard, Brick McGov- 
ern’s trainer came across just a girl. She 
was lying prone upon the ground, her face 
buried in a clump of neglected clover. 
He thought for an instant she was dead, 
and the blood drained from his face. But 
a moment later he saw the convulsive 
twitching of small shoulders, and knew 
that she was sobbing. At his approach, 
she sat up, and—fluffed her hair. 

“Go way!” she called. 

Blinker grinned in relief. Those were 
almost the words she had used when he 
followed her the first time. He tried the 
original tactics: 

“Forget it! Come on back to camp. 
I’m the one that ought to be jumping 
the club, not you! The gang will be 
laughing at me all season. You showed 
me up something awful, but I guess it 
was coming to me. Come on back now, 
and let the boys see what a real doc’ looks 
like!” 

The girl continued to sit there, her 
body crumpled like a wilted flower. 

“I—I wont go back,” she sobbed. “I— 
I don’t want to be a doctor. Be one 
yourself! It’s spring, and everything's 
spoiled. Please go way!” 

“H'm!” said Blinker. “Don’t chase 
me away. I need adjusting worse than 
you do: no home, no real friends, nobody 
that understands or cares. You see, it’s 
like this—” 

No use talking, Doc’ was a pretty good 
trainer, after all! No sooner had he 
told his story, than Miss Morris softly 
related hers. Blinker waited patiently un- 
til the recital was concluded. 

“The boys were so human,” explained 
Miss Morris, “and I was almost one of 
them. You don’t know what it meant.” 

“You know,” said Blinker, “when Tom 
Baker and I were in town today, I wasn’t 
thinking much about his bum hand. I 
ducked him once and sneaked into a 
candy store. Not much, of course, but I 
didn’t know what else to bring you.” 

He withdrew from a coat-pocket a 
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box of chocolates, and handed them over. 
“For me!” whispered Miss Morris. 
“Did you really get them for me?” 
“Well,” said Doc’, “I hope you don’t 
think I'd buy candy for Rube Ferguson!” 
Miss Morris recognized the logic in that 
answer. She dried her eyes, and began 
to unfasten the package. Blinker stared 
thoughtfully at the hills now turning from 
green to lavender. 
“Swell place for one of those high- 
class health-farms,’ he commented. 





“Make money, too! I got a little saved | 
up. I could put business men into fine 
shape. If you didn’t want to doctor ’em 
up, why—you could do the cookin’. We'd 
come down into this old orchard once in 
a while—” 

Miss Morris turned scarlet. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about!” she protested. 

“Well,” he answered, “you just come 
on back to camp and I'll explain. Don’t 
argue!” he grinned. “You're not going 
to jump this club while I’m training it. 
Hurry it up, or we'll be late for supper!” 

He turned his back, and once more 
Miss Mouse beheld Destiny, in the form 
of a base-ball trainer, striding off—this 
time with something more precious than 
her suitcase. Hesitating only a moment, 
she followed on the trail of Doc’ Blinker. 





T was evening at Laureldale, and Brick 
McGovern’s training-camp had been re- | 
stored to normalcy. Lefty Williams, wild | 
with excitement, bounced into the club- | 
house and interrupted a poker-game. 
“Say,” he hissed. “Doc’s got a new | 
adjustment!” 

“Can’t be done,” said Truck Darrow. 
“Go on with the game. Who's bettin’?”’ 

Lefty Williams banged the table with 
his fist. 

“I tell you Doc’s got a new adjust- 
ment,” he insisted. ‘This is the best yet. | 
It’s on the heart. Him and Miss Morris 
are sittin’ in a hammock on the side 
porch, and you can see ’em through Dick 
Layton’s window. Now, don't make too 
much noise.” 

There was a sudden overturning of 
chairs and a general rush for the door. 
Peewee Patterson flung himself in their 
path, and barred the exit. The little in- 
fielder, grinned sheepishly but stood his 
ground. 

“No, you don’t,” he told them. “Be 
good sports, and let ’em alone!” 

They debated the matter earnestly, and 
finally concluded that Peewee was right. 

“Well,” sighed Rube Ferguson, “any 
objection if we sing?” 

“Go to it!” said Peewee. “I'll help.” 

So they sang, loudly and with all the 
discord for which McGovern’s club was 
notorious. Their voices welled up in a 
familiar chorus: 





Oh, a trainer in spring 
Is a wonderful thing! } 
Tra-la-la-la Tra-la-la-la! 


They sang so loudly and with such per- 
sistence that Brick McGovern came over 
from the hotel and chased them all to 
bed. But even Brick couldn’t hush the 
riumphant frog chorus in the creek, nor 
muzzle the joyous coyotes in the hills, 
nor restrain the spring moon from beam- 
ing as it looked down on Laureldale. 
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Health and 
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history! They're all ready to serve and tempting to 
the most fastidious appetite. All grocers. 






ae 





ay 
aes) iy’ : i yp WHOLE WHEAT—ready to eat! 


“KRUMBLES 


The only whole-wheat food with a delicious flavor / 














The touch of 


unusual flavor— 


Do you know that a STEERO 
bouillon cube added to hash, stew, 
soup, Or gravy gives a delightful 
tastiness—the last touch of an un- 
usual flavor? Any warmed-over dish 
will be more appetizing if flavored 


with a STEERO bouillon cube. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Try this— Macaroni Sauce 


Melt in frying pan 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter, adding equal quantity of 
flour and 14% cupfuls of milk, stir- 
ring till thick. Then add 2STEERO 
bouillon cubes dissolved in 1 cup 
of boiling water. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
am ple and ixty-four- page ¢ ook book 
Schieffelin & Co., 288 William St., N.Y.C. 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 



































AMERICAN 
KAM PKOOK 


Motor tourists and campers every where use 
the American Kampkook. It makes its own 


gas from motor gas0- 
line, burns a hot blue 
flame free from smoke, 
soot and odor. Set up 
and going full blast in 
one minute. Simple, de- 


— 

It’s All Inside pendable, wind prvof, 
When not in use all safe anywhere. Six 
parts packinsidecase styles; $7.50 to $15.60. 
protected against loss Complete catalog of 
or breakage. Handy Kampkooking necessi- 
to carry. ties sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


$27 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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The Great Out-of-Doors 


Give your boy or girl the chance that perhaps you yourself missed 
to know companionship with the great out-of-doors under the wise 


guidance of capable men and women. 


- them store up energy for the school year ahead in the ideal environment—a 
CAMP. But if the summer is to bring all it should in health, happiness and future 
good, choose carefully 

If vou have difficulty in finding a camp which meets your particular requirements, 
let us help you. Give full details; boy or girl, age, location, charges. This informa- 
tion is fre [enclose stamped return envelope and address 


The Director, Camp Information Department 


Tue Rep Book MaGazineg, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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THE LOST 


on her right hand and on her left, up 
the platform and, as Mr. Raincoat first 
despairingly watched and then franti- 
cally followed, up to and into cab 
The cab started. Mr. Raincoat flung 
himself into the next behind. In the 
exact words, but with faultier articula- 
tion, of every properly brought up detec- 
tive of fiction, “Follow fuff that cab 
fuff,” cried Mr. Raincoat. “Don't lutt 
it—don't loof it. Fluff it. Follow it!” 

He fell into the cab. It swooped away 
in pursuit. He stretched his head from 
the window and directed the driver with 
agonized calls of “There!” “Now!” 
“Quick!” “Stop!” “Left!” “Right!” 
and thus continued until bade by the 
overwrought driver to shut his blistered 
head and put it back in the blistered 
cab. The unhappy man did so, and put 
his ridiculous muffin on it and bowed 
it between his hands in woe. ‘Turnings, 
twistings, stoppings, startings. 

At last a definite stop! The court- 
vard of a hotel; the massive lady and 
the thin, sharp lady disappearing within 
the revolving screen door. Mr. Rain- 
coat swooped after them. In his agita- 
tion he trotted two complete circles within 
the revolving glass wings—at the third 
round being forcibly plucked out by the 
hall porter! He reeled giddily to where 
he discerned the massive lady at the 
reception-office. She booked a room. He 
booked a room. She turned. He turned 
He was upon her very heels. The fatuous 
muffin off again. A moment lost in re- 
snatched 


a 


covering it. The massive lady 
hefore his very eyes and whirled as it 
were in a fiery chariot to heaven— 


in a brilliantly illuminated lift, 


actually 
The gates slammed 


to the upper regions! 
ironically in his face. Exhausted. he 
leaned against a pillar for support: and 
exhausted, the author may also be per- 
mitted to pause while gathering up him- 
self and Mr. Raincoat for the next and 
final upheaval. 


HIS final headlong rush which trans- 

ports the afflicted and now starving 
gentleman into paths criminal and fugi- 
tive was enacted within the brief com- 
pass of fourteen minutes on the follow- 
ing morning, the starting gate being 
raised at nine A. M. precisely. 

The residue of the previous morning, 
the entire afternoon and the whole of 
the evening Mr. Raincoat occupied in 
miserably about the hotel 
corridors or hanging forlornly around the 
entrance in search of the massive lady 
Fruitlessly! Driven at last to bed by 
the suspicious eyes which his strange 
conduct caused to be directed on him 
by every member of the hotel staff, his 
distorted mind,—enervated by the repul- 
sive paps on which the absence of his 
upper denture caused him to 
endeavor to keep body and soul together 





—his distorted mind almost convinced 
him that the lift had snatched the massive 
lady, if not to heaven, at least clean 


and heaven alone knew 


through the roof, 
where beyond. 
The distressing reflection—tortured by 
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(Continued from 
page 88) 


camel 


sleepless night almost to a conviction— 
was present in his mind as in the morn- 
ing he dressed, sucked down a pap break- 
fast and, forewarned by previous ex- 
perience, paid his bill and placed his 
muffin on his bag near the entrance in 
readiness lest sudden and wild pursuit 
should again be his portion. 

Nine o'clock precisely removed the 
agonizing apprehension. At the very tick 
ef that hour, he saw her, and im- 
mediately entered upon the fourteen 
crowded minutes foreshadowed above. 

Glooming along a corridor in his per- 
petual search, he suddenly observed the 
massive lady emerge from a_ bedroom, 
and while he stood overcome, pass away 
out of sight toward the lift. She wore 
no hat. She carried no bag. Mr. Rain- 
coat sped to the door she had left. Con- 
sciousness of guilt—of felonious intention 
—caused him to go on tiptoe. The key. 
its brass number-label attached. was in 
the lock, but not turned. The door 
opened at his pressure. 

He stepped within. A small table was 
immediately beside him. One glance 


DENTURE 








and there shot through him a tumultuous | 
surge of joy almost painful in its ecstasy. 


HERE on the table lay the massive 
lady’s bag. There beside the bag, like 
. red and white butterfly fluttered out 


ef prison, lay his teeth, his idols, his | 


complete upper denture, his darling! 
With the broken little cry of a mother 


restored to her child, he clasped the plate 


in his hand and to his bosom. 

Simultaneously there was a step on the 
threshold, an opening of the door. 

Time, nine-two. 

Like a flash Mr. Raincoat slipped his 
eeth, his idols, his complete upper den- 
ture, his darling, into his trouser pocket. 
Like another flash he stepped behind the 


oor. 
The massive lady sailed in. Mr. Rain- 
oat sailed out. She screamed. He 


pulled to the door—locked it! Swooped 
for the stairs, swooped for his muffin, 
-wooped for his bag! Swooped two com- 
plete circuits of the infernal revolving 
oor, swooped out! Swooped across to 
Euston station, swooped in. 

Time, nine-five. 

\ notice-board before a booking-office 
formed him that the Scotch Express 
eparted from No. 12 platform at nine- 

Mr. Raincoat swooped to the ticket- 


e A passenger before him said 
Oban.” Mr. Raincoat said ‘“Fofan, 
Foban,” and plunged down the money. 


swooped to No. 12 platform! Swooped 
o the train! Some one shouted, “First 
stop, Carlisle,’ and slammed the door 
hind him. The train moved off. 
Time: nine-ten and one-half. 
Mr. Raincoat, falling onto a seat, had 


momentary thought of his home and | 


s business, already unduly neglected, in 
r-away Bristol. “First stop, Carlisle!” 
gave a delirious laugh. He did not 
tuppence if the first stop were 
salem. Had he not in his pocket— 


bis complete upper denture, his darling? 


glorious emotion'!—his teeth, his idols, | 
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‘Treasures You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom — would you scour it with grit? 

























Any treasure you can not replace deserves careful cleaning—and 
the precious thin enamel of your teeth is one of the greatest 
treasures have. Once scratched or worn away by gritty 
dentifrices even Nature can never replace tooth enamel or 


you 
ro- 





store its beauty. Choose a safe dental cream now—one that 
> ] tear 
does not scratch or scour—and avoid years of regret later on. 
Colgate’s Cleans Teeth The Right Way 
‘*Washes”’ and Polishes—Doesn't Scratch or Scour 
Imy investigation recently made shows Colgate’s is recommended by more 
Den 1an any other dentifrice. 
Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging 
particles from the enamel. Pure and mild, its 
vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 
f Children use it regularly and willingly because 
| of its delicious flavor. Large tube 25c 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 






If your wisdom 
teeth cculd talk 
they'd say 

“UsE COLGATE’ s,”’ 





Aittemore's 
Shoe Polishes 


Conn instruments y 


are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. 
Write now for Free Book 
and details of FREE TRIAL; 
SY PAYMENTS onany 
band instrument. 
¢. G. CONN LTD. 
535 Conn Bidg. 
1 Elkhart, Ind. 
> 
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Intoxicated with the reaction, he sprang He opened his mouth. 
| to his feet and strode down the corridor He slipped his complete upper denture 
| to the restaurant car. He ordered break- to its resting-place. 
| fast—a steak, two steaks. Back in a The ineffable look changed to a hor- 
THIN | minute. rible look. 
Time, nine-fourteen. The psychologi- The complete upper denture did not 
LEADS cal moment. fit, by miles. 
Mr. Raincoat stepped back to the cor- They were not his teeth. They were 
ridor. It was deserted. There was the massive lady’s teeth. It was not 




















For all 
thin lead 


given to him—as there is given to too his complete upper denture. It was her 
few of us—the time and the place and complete upper denture. 


metal the loved one altogether. With a loud and exceeding bitter cry, 
pencils | He slipped a trembling hand into his Mr. Raincoat snatched it from his mouth 
VENUS | pocket and drew his loved one, his com- and hurled it through the open window. 
THIN | plete upper denture, from it On, on to far Carlisle sped the train! 
Box OF ' LEADS An ineffable smile beatified his face. Come away. .... Leave him. 
d are the same 
12 LEADS ; SF superb qual- .———— 


ity as in the THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 


famous 
VeNus PENCILS | | 

_the largest selling | | 
quality pencils in 3; 
world. 


(Continued from page 69) 
ered Ges J 


in “. —., thoughtfully shake that grizzled old head The Rajah, crafty old rascal, almost over- 
~ H—2H—4H of his. reached himself in the timing of his on- 


If your dealer cannot “He was an idealist—that young Ball- slaught. It gave us the narrowest sort of 
supply you write uss | inger—with a sentimental turn you margin. At last that confounded transit 
ee oe eee Co, Wouldn't look for in a scientist. Just a was over, and I instantly took command. 
nt. reckless, ambitious youth—very much in ‘Abandon everything,’ I said to Ballinger. 
love. Marippu was the last place in the ‘We've got to make a dash for it at once 

world he should have ventured into. As —you know it’s twelve good long miles to 








VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS it was, he almost left his bones there, the coast.’ 

are simplest in operation, perfectly balanced, light along with Parker and Judson. As for all . ‘But we can’t start yet,’ he objected. 
weight. Many styles and finishes. $1.00 to $50.00 those astronomical contraptions which ‘We've got to wait until the last of Park- 

Gold filled plain - « « $3.00 & he k ee Se : : 
Silver filled chased. 4 « 1.75 had to be abandoned when we took to er’s films are developed and dried. Other- 

Write for booklet | flight!” Cootes shrugged his shoulders wise they'll be ruined.’ 

7 with grim expressiveness. “I suppose “I was fairly stumped at that. But, of 
y Ly that somewhere back in the heart of the course, those delicate films, once out of 
i 4 (\ d ) island all that stuff has been made mince- their hermetically sealed cans and exposed 
\ YY 1% i meat of, enshrined to tribal gods, or is in that damp warm atmosphere, had to be 











being worn as charms against demon developed at once. And so, hanged if we 
spirits. didn’t wait—more precious and very likely 

“But that girl!” Cootes paused and fatal moments—while those flimsy neg- 
atives flapped from a bush. 


fell into revery. Presently he spoke up 
as may again. 
“TI could see that she had the worst sort “N EANWHILE Ayanna was a study. 


of crush on Ballinger. She thoroughly She knew better than any of us just 


Wintergreen- understood the peril of the situation which how thin a thread our lives hung on. And 
‘ he was inclined to take so lightly. Her those cutthroat cousins of hers wouldn't 

that appealing one thought, of course, was to save him— bother to spare her in the general clean- 
enticing flavor at any cost to herself. She was off that up. She crouched there on her heels 
day for hours, scouting and reconnoiter- watching Ballinger as if he were a young 

lias taste that ing—spying upon her own people, in god, as if nothing mattered but his ob- 
lingers on and plain words: and when she came back to scure and incomprehensible wishes. I 
° ° camp with her news, there was but one believe she would have stuck there with- 

on its use 1S thing to do—retreat to the coast at once. out a murmur until she got a spear-thrust 


while that black dot clung to the sun, 
which it was going to do for a couple of last-minute instructions to Parker and 


“ ? through the back, so long as Ballinger 
a SEEMS. ‘$19 UT Ballinger wouldn't hear of it. Not chose to wait. She never looked at me, 
4 9 nervously fiddling with those rifles, giving 


hours yet. He took me into that shack— Judson—scared enough by this time—and 
it was like a furnace, in which the very coaching them as to that precipitate 
| air seemed to have been boiled away— _ plunge into the forest we were about to 


uiets the nerves ’ mS ; ; 
Q a and let me see for myself. There it was— make, with all Marippu after our heads. 


BEE M fi a mere insignificant speck against that No, she watched Ballinger with a fixed 


dazzling ball of light—and all that dis- and doglike devotion—and he intent upon 
Pepsin Gum 





tance across it yet to crawl. No, they nothing but those strips of film drying 
wouldn't budge from their job, let the upon the bush. 
risk be what it might. “And there were still other things to 
“T must say, I liked their grit. They do. Ballinger, with true British stubborn- 
held to it—two mortal hours that seemed ness, insisted on saving the big lens of 
| like all eternity. Then back into that the telescope and his precious sidereal 
bake-oven of a place. with clocks ticking clocks. He'd be hanged if he'd stand 
and other queer things clacking, around for that savage crew making a clean sweep 
that big brass tube pointed at the sky. I of everything. And so we unscrewed and 
was of no use there. I went out and _ packed that heavy glass in cotton batting, 
loaded all four rifles. and waited—waited handling it like a newborn babe. But 
and wondered when the attack would most important, of course, were those 
come films. Long months of labor were repre- 
“Mercifully, it didn't come for a while. sented by them, and all the scientific 
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world was waiting. They were ready at 
last, packed in a carrying-case. 

‘No matter what we have to throw 
away in a pinch, this at any cost must 
come through safe,’ said Ballinger. He 
was deadly serious now, confronting this 
last responsibility. ‘I'll take it,’ volun- 
teered Judson, and Parker promptly spoke 
up: ‘No, let me.’ Ballinger, gravely 
debating, turned to me. ‘You understand, | 
Cootes, the success of our whole expedi- | , 
tion hangs on getting this back to civili- | | 
zation!’ And he clutched that tribute to | 
the great Sir Geoffrey Moorehouse as if 
it were dearer than his life. 

‘Very well,’ I answered. ‘In that case, 





give it to Ayanna.’ All three of them 
looked at me a little bewildered. ‘I mean 
it,’ I said shortly. ‘If we get out of 


this mess with whole skins, it will be due 
to Ayanna’s strategy in finding a new 
trail for us to the coast. If only one 
of us comes out alive, it will be she. 
Give it to her.’ 

‘Ballinger handed it over, while I spoke 
o her in her own tongue. It was price- 
ss, I told her, dearer to the white man 
than his own life. It must reach the 
oast at any cost. And kneeling there, I | 
ould see her eyes flash as she reached up 
ind took the case from Ballinger. It was 


is if he had given his heart and soul into F aoe len wchnesctl fi She richness of fine jewelry delights “the 


ier keeping. —. 
‘‘And now, Ayanna, we're ready,’ I a correct oming; a readiness 
iid. At once she was on her feet, and ~* pone cables ty of fe ] ify 
cliding ahead into the bush. We plunged ie c n per. ormance, amp 1 ae 
n after her, as stealthily as we could—| | daily the pleasure of possession - 
plunged into a veritable mesh of choked | [= % 
nd chaotic vegetation. It closed over us, | |e 
swallowed us up; and we floundered on, 
| sense of distance and direction gone, 
ith only Ayanna’s primitive instinct to 
ad the way. A blind and desperate 
isiness, you can imagine. Dusk fell, and | 
ir fears of ambush increased. For all 
ve knew, at the very next step we might 
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alk into a volley of spearheads. Our we 
rust was solely in that girl, gliding ahead nn ee - 
of us, graceful and sinuous as a snake in| ~ ; - ; : 
= = z EAGER ae Te % 
that tortuous, infernal labyrinth, while THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Department will help 
four of us stumblingly followed. solve the problem of your child's future training. See pages 7-15. 





I was rough going, in the stark dark- | ~_-: ‘ 
ness. Twisted vines and contorted ; 
low-hanging branches of trees would be | Kk didn't just happen Z PE 
suddenly in our very faces, looming C= N) ae a 
acai ; * ob toe we Aaa | f. butis the result of years of painstaking effort | 2 Pp 








dly out of that black fog we floun- 
dered in. Things caught at our feet, 
clutched at our elbows, scratched our 
cheeks. Holding in close formation, we 
wormed our way on, for what seemed 
rminable miles. 
‘All at once Ayanna halted and lifted 





2 warning hand. Instantly we were rigid 

in our tracks, clutching that confounded : 

a nomical junk and our four rifles. I'll The foundation of 

\ wa Sai ak ea ees | breakfast, the corner 

turned, like a startled faun, her ear }* stone of the day’s work. Our double . 

strained to some sound wholly inaudible | sealed square container delivers the ° 
s. Or perhaps she sniffed the air, on | . White House Coffee to you in prime 


h was borne some hostile emanation. 
\ P } . . ° ‘ 
We stood there in a strained, quivering 


And suddenly she beckoned, 


condition but the beverage quality of © 
the Coffee depends somewhat on your 


g with cautioning hand, and we began - _— skill in_the making. If in doubt send 
and almost noiseless detour for Coffee-Making Recipes. 
esently she stopped again, and my WHITE HOUSE TEAS h 
‘ 1 again, < 1 a inte ave the charm of the 
went up into my throat. She UWINEL Wright COMPANY Orient and their welcome never wears out. In 1-4 
now like an animal brought to bay, SSS | and 1-2 |b. canisters, never any other way. 
head turned from left to right in DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


led perplexity. Clutched to her | Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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Prevention, 


AID a great educator in a 

recent address before a 
prominent college of medicine: 
“Medicine has changed. For 
centuries it was curative, and 
is now preventative.” We 
may well ask ourselves what 
steps we are taking to prevent 
the entrance of disease germs 
through the throat—the por- 
tal of our system. 


We should be as zealous— 
even more so—in maintaining 
the health and cleanliness of 
our throat, as in caring for any 
other part of the body. It is 
through the throat that man’s 
greatest enemy, the germ of in 
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rather than cure, AY 
is the keynote of modern medicine 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formaminte is our Trademark—It identifies our product 


To acouaint you with Forr mamintg we will Ser 
on receipt of 4c in stamps, to defray the 
cost of mailing. Address The Bauer Chemic wi ‘o 

as 


Di Sease germs in 
the throat can 
actually killed : 
fore they reach a 
dangerous stage of 
der elopment. 


fection, seeks to invade the sys- 
tem. That is why years ago, a 
physician gave us Formamint, 
the germ-killing throat tablet. 

It is indeed a pleasant tast- 
ing tablet. Dissolving slowly in 
the mouth, it sets free a power- 
ful, yet harmless germicide that 
mixes with the saliva, thus 
penetrating every nook and 
crevice of the throat, searching 
out and destroying the germs 
of infection. 

Today, science recognizes in 
Formamint, a reliable means of 
prevention, and physicians urge 
its regular use for all throat 
troubles involving infection. 
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for wrinkles 


E LIZABETH ARDEN has developed 
a — ANTI-WRINKLI 
CRE » splendid for a quick aftert 
treatment at home. Nourishing and a 
tringent, this cream fill mut line and 
wrinkles, tightens and smooths the skir 
E-rases all look of fatigue, makes the 
outhful and satiny $2 
y tok *The Quest bonph or vgn mfl 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
io dissolve it. ‘To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before retir- 
ing; use enough to moisten the scalp, 


land rub it in gently with the finger tips. 


By morning, most, if not all, of your 


| dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
| more applications should completely re- 
| move every sign and trace of it. 


You will find, too, that all itching of the 


| scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 


feel a hundred times better. You can get 

Liquid Arvon at any drug store. <A four- 

ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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half-naked breast was Ballinger’s case of 
negatives. I moved up to her from my 
place in the rear. She whispered—they 
were ahead of us, and apparently spread 
out: our one chance was to work toward 
the river. I interpreted to Ballinger, and 
as I did so, I felt a tugging at my belt. 
It was Ayanna, possessing herself of my 
hunting-knife. We crawled slowly for- 
ward again.” 


OOTES sighed, knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and proceeded to re- 
charge it. “Well, of course, eventually we 
walked into them—or rather Ayanna did, 
leading the way. Only one of them, but 
that was enough. Suddenly there came a 
yell, at our very feet—stifled in a flash by 
Ayanna’s swift plunge with my hunting- 
knife. And then there was nothing to it 
but to make an open dash—for the river. 
No longer any need to preserve silence. 
We crashed ahead for dear life, and at 
the same time new sounds came from all 
directions. It was as if the forest were 
suddenly alive. 

‘*‘Drop everything!’ I shouted, but 
| it was needless. We tore through that 
| remaining hundred yards or so of jungle 
and plunged into the river!. It swept us 
sullenly out and downstream on its mud- 
dy tide. We were fairly safe then, I 
knew. But we were not yet out of 
reach of attack from the bank. ‘Under 
water, all of you!’ I commanded, and 
ducked my head before the flight of ar- 
rows came. Ayanna’s arm, lifted above 
the surface with Ballinger’s precious case 
of negatives, alone offered a target to 
that shower of death. 

“They got her in three places,” went 
| on Cootes after a silence, puffing his pipe 
to a fresh glow. “But in the dark, and in 
the turmoil of the remainder of our 
flight, I wasn’t aware that she had been 
hit. It was only when we had reached 
the coast, and the lights of the settlement 
were blinking faintly ahead, that I noticed 
that her step had slackened. Then she 
faltered, went down to her knees, still 
clutching Ballinger’s case. I realized then 
what had happened. I rushed forward 
to support her, and as my hand went 
round her shoulders I felt it slippery with 
blood. 

“The four of us lifted her up. Ball 
inger’s face was turned to me for an in 
stant—as much as to say, was there a 
| doctor at the settlement? There was 

but I had little faith in doctors in tha 
situation. We got her swiftly to th 
| nearest house.” 
| Cootes rose to his feet and paced to 
| the edge of the veranda, where he stood 
watching Venus, now hanging low and in 
credibly brilliant in the west. The smoke 
curled at measured intervals from his 
pipe, and drifted off into the night 
Presently he came back and resumed his 
chair. 

“As I suspected, it wasn’t any use. | 
let them do what they couid for her—th 
| doctor, Ballinger and—most of all 
| that English girl, Miss Moorehouse 
| She’s Ballinger’s wife now. .... I car 
still see her coming into that little candle 
lighted bedroom where we had carrie: 
Ayanna. She was the first to arrive—a 
tall, reedlike girl, with a pale, arresting 
beauty—all the fine aristocracy of he: 
forebears instinct in every line and move- 
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ment. Deft, swift and competent—and 
aflame to save that ebbing life that had 
been given for Ballinger’s films. He had 
managed to explain to her briefly, as she 
worked over the girl with the doctor. 

“However, as I say, it was all but over 
with Ayanna. The doctor understood, 
and so did I—the venom of those arrows. 
But we let Ballinger and Miss Moore- 
house do what they could, without telling 
them that it was futile. Under a stimu- 
lant, Ayanna rallied from her half-stupor 
to find herself in Miss Moorehouse’s arms, 
with Ballinger kneeling over her from the 
other side of the bed. Her half-glazed 
eyes rested in awed contemplation of the 
English girl and then turned to Ballinger, 
stroking her hands. I think at that mo- 
ment she was supremely happy. In some 
mysterious way which she would never 
understand, she had served their un- 
fathomable purposes. She lifted her head, 
murmured something, which I caught. 
Yes, they were safe, quite safe—I held 
up, for her to see, the case of negatives, 
which she had brought through to the end. 
Her eyes closed; she was content. 

“Presently Ballinger started up sud- 
denly from the bed. There was a queer, 
bewildered look on his face as he drew me 
aside and showed me the ring which he 
had slipped from Ayanna’s finger. I had 
forgotten about that ring, and now I 
pretended to ignore the worn escutcheon. 

““But it’s the Moorehouse coat-of- 
arms!’ he tried to enlighten me. 

“Something struggled and gaye way 
within me, and I resolved to let him have 
the truth. ‘Given to Ayanna by her 
mother.’ 

“Ballinger gasped. ‘You don’t mean— 
Sir Geoffrey Moorehouse—’ 

“ *Ves!” 

‘‘Good God! You know 
certain?’ he demanded, quite dazed. 

‘‘T can give you all the proofs you 
like,’ I told him grimly. ‘But this is no 
time—with Miss Moorehouse here—’ 

**But they are half-sisters!’ he gasped 
again. 

**Shut up! 
know—’ 

‘‘Needn’t know! Good God, man! 
Why, she saved the whole expedition!’ 
He rushed back to the bed. 
Diana—’ 


Miss Moorehouse needn’t 


“Tf DIDN’T catch his words, but I saw 

the English girl’s face go blank for a 
moment, catch bewilderedly at the ring— 
to stare at it and then at the dying girl. 
And then, with a sudden, convulsive aban- 
don, she bent over and embraced the all 
but inert form. Gad! There was real 
stuff in that girl! Her blonde head 
pressed against Ayanna’s black locks, and 
for one long and unforgetable moment 
the daughters of Sir Geoffrey Moorehouse 
were close in each other's arms.” 

Cootes abruptly got up and strode off 
again to the other end of the veranda. 
Venus, gleaming its last in the west, was 
almost touching the horizon. He watched 
it until it sank from view. Then he came 


slowly back and seated himself, a little 
weariedly, in his chair. 
“Extraordinary family, the Moore- 


houses—plagued by a strange destiny. As 
Ballinger once said, it seems fated that 
in each generation the life of a Moore- 
house shall be sacrificed to science.” 
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Posed by May Allison, 
attractive star of Metro 
motion pictures. Miss 
Allison is one of many 
charming women “in 
pictures” who use and 
endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for pro- 
moting beauty of com- 
plexion. 
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Springt 


wme—does it restore 


the glow of youth to your cheeks? 


AFTER a winter spent inside, after 
a season of indoor activities— 
what of your complexien? 

Do spring sunshine and balmy air 
restore freshness to a sallowed skin? 
Does your complexion grow fair and 
radiant? 

You can aid nature to bring back a 
fresh, healthy glow to your cheeks. 
You can ‘attain new beauty of com- 
plexion if you begin at once the daily 
use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream—more 
than a cleanser. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property which serves to 
refresh and nourish the skin cells—to 
“‘tone-up,”’ revitalize, the clogged, slug- 
gish tissues of the skin. Applied reg- 
ularly it soothes away redness and 
roughness, heals tiny imperfections— 
restores healthy charm to your skin. 

For the most effective way in which 
to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, read 
Health Hints,’the little booklet packed 
with every jar. It has 


there is mie been prepared by 
Beasty _ specialists to insure 








that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream the utmost benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and pur- 
chase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream in the fifty-cent or one-dollar 
size. Bégin now to gain the fresh, 
wholesome complexion, the clear, soft 
skin that should be yours. 

Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘ Just to show the proper 
glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. Offered in 
thin, artistic metal vanity-box, with large 
mirror and pad—does not bulge the purse. 
Five perfect shades, subtly perfumed—Light, 
Rose, Medium, American Blush and Dark— 
50c. 

Ingram’s Face Powder — A complexion 
powder especially distinguished by the fact 
that it stays on. Furthermore, a powder of 
unexcelled delicacy of texture and refinement 
of perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Flesh, 
Brunette—in striking container, 50c. 
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46 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. British residents address Sangers, 
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House, Melbourne. New Zealand residents address 
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36'., Havana. 
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Enhance your natural attractiveness 
More than a million women use 
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because it blends exquisitely with the complex- 
ion, giving the skin a wonderful softness, trans- 
parency and velvety texture without a trace 
of artificialiry. It does not rub nor blow off. 
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CARMEN COMPACTS 
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worth while. She liked the capable look 
of his broad brows, the inquiring gaze of 
his brown eyes. 

Joe’s story of his visit to Albany, 
brought out by Ivan Simpson during the 
progress of the dinner, gave Fanny a new 
sense of Joe’s importance in the scheme 
of things. If he had already justified her 
approval by fitting without undue awk- 
wardness into the groups of younger 
people who came to the house, she found 
a new interest in him in her father’s 
outspoken praise of his first achievement 
in the interests of the firm. 

“Poor old Wilkinson!” said Ivan Simp- 
son with a laugh. “If I wanted a con- 
tract drawn to sell all the good in the 


| world to the devil, I'd give Wilkinson the 


details, and he’d do the rest—even go to 
hell to witness the signature. But put 
him on his own initiative, and he’s as 
helpless as an oyster.” 

They laughed at the accuracy of the 
description. 

“You've certainly done splendidly, Bass, 
but I’m afraid you've let yourself in for 
a lot of work,” said the senior member. 
“That’s the reward we offer to success.” 


THs was the kind of praise that Joe 
Ww 


anted, expressed not so much in 


| mere words, as in the encouragement to 


new achievement. Afterward when dinner 


| was over, he sat with Fanny in the library 


for Martin had been obliged to leave 
early; and there she repeated to him 





| some of the fine things her father had 
| said of his prospects. 


“T hope I'll make good,” he said. “But 
you see, it didn’t take any knowledge of 
the law to do that stunt—just a little 
quick thinking—” 

“But you succeeded,” said Fanny, “and 
that’s the main thing. I’m quite sure, 
Mr. Bass, that you’re going to be a great 
man some day.” 

“Are you?” he said delightedly. “Well, 
I'd rather have you think that than any- 
body else I know. It’s fine to have 


' somebody believe in you—for then, you 


see, you've just got to succeed.” 
Fanny laid her fancy-work aside and 


| gazed into the fire. 


“Of course, friendship helps, because 
it’s one of the finest things in the world. 
But you've never needed that sort of en- 
couragement—at least so everybody says. 
See how far you’ve gone in ten years! 
It doesn’t take much imagination to see 
what is to follow ” 

“But think of my deficiencies—socially, 
culturally,” he said soberly. “It’s the 
early influences that take the firmest hold. 
I still have moments of hesitation over 
the mere use of words. It’s surprising, as 
you get along, how your background keeps 
sticking out in front—how important the 


| possession of a complete set of grand- 
| parents becomes.” 





“Button, Button!” 


That's the title of the next story in the 
series Arthur Somers Roche is writing for 
this magazine, in which he recounts the 
adventures of Ainsley, who believes the 
profiteers owe him a living. Don't miss 
it in the June issue. 
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“Don’t you remember your mother at 
all?” she asked quietly. 

“Dimly—a sweet-faced woman at the 
washtubs in a back yard—on the East 
Side somewhere. My father had died in 
a railroad accident. That’s all I know— 
just that and the marriage certificate. 
I’m rather grateful for that,” he finished 
somberly. 


‘HE was silent for a moment. And 

then she looked up at the portraits 
over the mantel and smiled. 

“You've told me your family history. 
Perhaps it would be fair to tell you some- 
thing of mine. I have a complete set of 
grandparents. That’s the father of one of 
them, Jacob Hedges by name. He was 
head master in a boys’ school in Con- 
necticut. He used to drink more than 
was good for him, and birch his pupils 
outrageously. So they got rid of him, 
and he avenged himself by beating his 
wife. Nice, kind-looking old gentleman, 
isn’t he?” 

She pointed to another, in a uniform of 
an officer in the Revolutionary army. 
“There's another, James Crawford, of 
Calvert County, Maryland. A _land- 
owner, an idler who deserted his wife 
and ran off with another woman. The 
Revolutign just saved him. He died a 
hero at the battle of Trenton.” She 
laughed. ‘I’m telling you these things— 
violating the family confidence—just to 
show you that grandparents don’t really 
matter so much after all. They never 
did anything for Dad, because what he 
is he’s made himself—just as you will 
make yourself.” 

He felt that she was saying these 
things to put him at his ease, for he 
knew that the solid qualities behind the 
culture of the Simpson family could 
not have been achieved in one generation 


alone. 
“You're very kind to me,” he said 
gently. “I’m going to deserve your 


friendship if I can.” 

This speech was not sentimental. Even 
if Mary Ryan hadn't existed, Joe would 
sooner have thought of conducting a 
flirtation with a justice of the Supreme 
Court than with Fanny Simpson. And 
whatever she was to Martin Daingerfield, 
who had made himself vulnerable, with 
Joe she was quite without coquetry. 
Both she and Joe were sure that their 
friendship was too fine a thing to be sub- 
jected to the casual indignities of senti- 
mentality. 

It was the social development and 
legal career of Joe Bass that interested 
Fanny. Her father had discovered him, 
and she meant to help him in any way 
that she could to lift himself above the 
influences of early enviornment. 

If Martin Daingerfield was disturbed 
by the preference she showed for Joe. 
he gave no sign, for he understood her 
motives and applauded them. In reply 
to Fanny’s questions as to Joe’s friend- 
ships, he told her about Mary Ryan, the 
immigrant girl who now held an im- 
portant position in the gown-shop of 
Madame Denise. She had asked him 
to describe this friend of Joe’s, and then, 
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her curiosity really excited, she had gone ar al % f SAAB ATT 
to the shop of Madame Denise on the ~, 
plea of examining the new models. She 
had met Mary Ryan. She had been a 
little amazed at her beauty, which was 
even greater than Martin had indicated, 
and incredulous as to the surprising ac- 
complishments of this Irish girl, who had 
already won her way so far. 

Fanny Simpson had introduced herself, 
and Mary was quick in her praise of Joe 
and his prospects. To the visitor, Mary’s 
manner was just a shade too effusive. 
But as Fanny knew, it was the fashion 
to be effusive; and it was Miss Ryan’s 
business to keep up with the fashions. 


She found it difficult none the less, to | 

reconcile her thoughts of this brilliant y VI t “pe y Ski Cl 
creature fluttering constantly, like a moth, Ou uS cc our In can 
on the fringes of fashion, with the ra- 
tional sidlentaier and constructive ideal- OMEN have come to realize that they no longer need judge their looks 


; x . only by their “ good days.” They can make every day a “good” day by 
ism of her new-found friend, Joe Bass. scientific use of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
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URIOUSLY enough, it was Joe who 
spoke of Mary Ryan’s departure for| . 
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kid. She'll be the owner of that busi-| 2 aT 

ness one of these days.” , \ 
“She’s the most beautiful creature 

I've ever seen,” said Fanny generously 


er seen.” sai sly. ic . s | ~ , i 

“oh yes she. is pret But she's | OCI DSN GLO] OM Ml Mag SANA ISD) B LLS 
lever too. I wish you could know her v ey 
etter. I think a girl friend like you| 7 A PERFECT COLD CREAM 
could do a lot for Mary.” ZAYNS ee : = r> 

“Do you think so?” Fanny was aware ed That Keeps 
that she was asking the question as much 
of herself as of him. Perhaps she was a | 


ittle incredulous, for there was something 7 6) 
d + She realized this rin ut the 


of doubt in her tone. 


and corrected it immediately. “I’m sure,” His Teo! 
she finished, “I should be delighted to | | 1 en Beauly 


know her better. She knew that this Diente Get eth, a 
ounded formal, so much so that Joe | {i colored, faded or aged com- 
Bass at once relinquished the topic, and | §j Plexion ss one fair to took upon 
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fe shuffled the documents in his fingers. ne 

‘Just take these papers home tonight and BANISH YOUR 
look them over, will you? It’s going to 
be an important case, and I'd like you to 
be familiar with it.” 
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very nice points to be considered. Thomas | 
Horner, of Zanesville, is suing for ten 
per cent commission on the purchase of 
some properties containing valuable min- | 
erals. The issue is greater than that | 
vhich may appear on the surface. The | 
commission he claims was to have been | 
paid in stock of the Zinc Smelter Cor- 
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lor came to his daughter, Mrs. Philip 
Despard of this city and Newport, the 
daughter of James Taylor of Zanesville. 
There’s a large sum of money at stake. 
We are acting in Mrs. Despard’s interest. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Simpson—perfectly.” 

“Very good. I'll talk to you further 
about it, when you've got those details.” 

“Tomorrow morning?” 

“The sooner the better. It may be 
necessary to get Mrs. Despard’s signature. 
And I understand that she leaves for her 
place at Newport in a few days.” 

Joe put the papers in his pocket. 

“Is that Mrs. Gertrude Despard, Dad?” 
his daughter asked. 

Simpson nodded. 

“Then you ought to have warned Mr. 
Bass,” said Fanny with a laugh. “Mrs. 
Despard has the reputation of being the 
most fascinating woman in New York.” 


Chapter Fifteen 

\ OST of the people in Mrs. Despard’s 
* set had moved to their summer 
places at Newport, Narragansett, Lenox 
or the New England coast, but the busi- 
ness of the lawsuit and some dilatory 
shopping had kept her in the city much 
later than usual. Things had not been 
going to her liking. Her husband had 
been alternating between moments of in- 
tense physical depression and others of 
irritable self-assertion. It had amazed 
her exceedingly when Phil had poked fun 
at her attachment for Reggie Cheever, 


thereby exhibiting in the presence of 
| others a complaisant ridicule which 


showed that she had not greatly deceived 
him, after all. The quarrel with Reggie 
over his attentions to Mary Ryan, which 
had resulted in a breach in their relations, 
had lowered her self-esteem still more; 
and her abominable husband, she was 
sure, was laughing in his sleeve at the turn 
that her affairs had taken. 

The visit of Joe Bass to the Fifth 
Avenue house in her interests in the case 
of Horner vs. Taylor had provided an in- 
terlude among the discordant moments in 


which Gertrude Despard had _ existed. 
They discussed the case at some length, 


and then, the conference not being over 
by two o'clock, Mrs. Despard invited 
him to luncheon, which they enjoyed en 
téte-d-téte—the husband taking his frugal 
shredded wheat and baked apple, accord- 
ing to custom, at his club. Mrs. Despard 
knew nothing whatever about Mr. Bass 
except that he came from an eminent law 
firm whose confidence he obviously en- 
joyed. She liked the young lawyer the 
better perhaps, because he had been able 
to reassure her as to the suit of Thomas 
Horner, whose claims to serious consider- 
ation could only be based on documents 
the existence of which seemed very un- 
certain. 

The succeeding conferences both at the 
Fifth Avenue house and the villa at New- 
port increased her respect for the wis- 
dom of Joe Bass and her admiration for 
his eagerness and virility, which con- 
trasted rather violently with the bored 
airs of Reggie Cheever or the febrile in- 
trospection of the valetudinarian whose 
name she bore. There was strength to 
this young man, and a kind of rugged 
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honesty, and during the course of the 
summer, as she learned the history of his 
youthful struggle, these became more and 
more impressive. He had some of the 
characteristics of her own self-made 
father whom she had passionately ad- 
mired. This young man, like her father, 
would go far in his battle with the world. 
She sighed deeply as she thought of the 
price that she had paid for her high posi- 
tion—a loveless match. 


[t was perhaps the friendship of Joe 

and Mary Ryan, discovered quite by 
accident, after dinner one night late in 
the summer at the Newport house, where 
Joe Bass had gone for another of his 
many conferences on the law-case, which 
suddenly concentrated Gertrude Despard’s 
attention upon her own vendetta. There 
was, too, an impulse to a new sort of 
adventure which would provide a relief 
to the orderly round of an excessively 
tiresome summer. She liked Joe Bass, 
and found him more desirable because she 
found him difficult. He was, she realized, 
not at all the sort of man who gave his 
friendships lightly. There was a reserve 
behind his frankness difficult to penetrate, 
even with the employment. of the femi- 
nine arts with which she was familiar. 
She read in his face the lines of his strug- 
gle for existence. It was those lines of 
mastery and strength of purpose that 
challenged her sense of her own power 
of a far different kind. From the first 
visits, which aroused her interest, he later 
excited her curiosity and now tempted 
her temerity. 

Mrs. Despard carefully set the scene 
for her next encounter. Phil Despard 
was off on the cruise of the squadron of 
the New York Yacht Club somewhere in 
the Sound. And after a very good dinner, 
over which, in the presence of the serv- 
ants, they had exhausted every topic 
connected with the object of his visit, 
she led her guest out of doors into the 
misty moonlight, where she sat on a 
bench upon a cliff overlooking the sea, 
and with a gesture invited him to the 
place at her side. 

The hour and spot were propitious for 
confidences. A coppery moon hung low 
over the sea, sending patches of radiance 
swimming to the rocks below their feet 
where they broke and creamed in foam. 

If Joe Bass had been flattered by the 
indulgences of his client’s hospitality 
which was more luxurious than any he 
had ever before enjoyed, he was quit: 
willing to believe that it was not so 
much a tribute to his personal attractions 
as a recognition of the importance of the 
firm he represented. But he was not in- 
sensible to the beauty of the scene or to 
the nearness of the woman. He was con 
scious of the lowered tones of her voice 
which had easily and exquisitely attuned 
itself to the sibilant sounds of the night 

The moonlight bathed her delicate 
features, giving them a spiritual quality 
to which the daylight had been less kind 
Her shoulders, from which the webby film 
of her wrap had been withdrawn, were 
ivory-colored satin, and exhaled faint 
perfumes. He found himself wondering 
that he had never before noticed how 
lovely Mrs. Despard was. 

Joe was not dull in matters which 
touched upon his work in the world, but 
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the ways of women had always been 
strange to him and he found himself ever 
so slightly shocked at the sudden dis- 
covery that the business of his visit had 
been concluded at the dinner-table and 
that his handsome client was now confid- 
ing to him in low and rather eager tones, 
the story of her mismating. 

“T don’t know why I should tell you 
all this, Mr. Bass,” she was murmuring. 
“T suppose it must be that I feel I can 
lean on your strength—on your sanity. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

He bent his gaze on her calmly. 

“No, I—if I can be of any help to 
you—” he began quietly, and then paused. 

“You can. I think it’s your sympathy 
that makes me speak. I don’t often talk 
about myself to anyone. Unhappiness is 
a kind of dull misery which deadens its 
own pain.” 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Despard.” 

“T know you are. I have felt from the 
first that aside from your position as my 
counsel, I might perhaps be able to con- 
fide in you on other matters.” 

“Of course you know,” he said quietly, 
how much I am honored by your con- 
tidences.” 

“T have felt that you were one whom a 
voman could trust, or I should not be 
speaking to you. It is very consoling to 
rave you listen. I have spoken to no 
yne—the matter is too deep for that—” 

“Of course as your attorney— 

She shot a quick glance at him and 
roke in softly. 

“I would rather have you listen to me 
ot as my attorney but as my friend. I 
vant you to be my friend. I hope I may 
all you that, Mr. Bass?” 

‘Surely. It has been a great privilege. 
You have been kindness itself. Your hos- 
pitality—”’ 

“And if I should not give what I can 





to those I want for my friends, what 
would be the use of having what I have? 
If you could know ow sick of it all I 
is place, the one in town, the 
vacht, machines, the luxuries, all symbols 
of my distress.” 

There was a question in his eyes. 

‘Symbols of empty grandeur won at 
the expense of my happiness!” A short 
sigh, and she went on: “I never loved 
Phil Despard—never from the first. I | 
married him because I was impatient to | 
succeed socially in New York. You know 
now what I was—just Gertie Taylor, a 
girl! from the Middle West whose father 
had left her a great fortune—a girl with 

bitions, young, handsome, hopeful, as 
you are—with all the world before 
ve... .. Ina way you remind me of 
myself as I was—so full of ability and 
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You, too, can have the 
loveliest skin 


Look in your mirror and see if there 
is a tiny growth of dow ny hair at either 
side of the upper lip. Perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, you have permitted these 
tiny hairs to grow until they are now 
large and conspicuous, marring your 
good looks. 

Remove them at once, off and out, roots 
and all, before they enlarge the pores and 
before they become a subject of jest among 
your men and women friends 

Ordinary depilatories and shaving merely 
remove surface hair, leaving the roots to 
thrive and often cause the hair to grow faster 
and coarser. Do not confuse ZIP with or- 
dinary depilatories. 

ZIP gently lifts out the roots with the hairs 
and in this way destroys the growth. 
(Do not confuse this with forcing hairs out 
by pulling.) 

ZIP is easily applied at home, pleasingly 
fragrant, quick, effective, painless and abso- 
lutely harmless. It leaves the skin soft and 
smooth. 

ZIP is praised as the only effectual remedy 
for destroying superfluous hair — whether 
heavy or fines GUARANTEED! Ladies 
everywhere are discarding the old dangerous 
methods and are now using ZIP for destroying 
superfluous hair on face, underarms and body, 
creating the new arched brow, 
clearing the back of neck be- 
low bobbed hair, freeing 
the forearms and limbs. 
Avoid imitations 
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confidence. I bought my husband 

the last of a long line of distinguished | 
ancestors—bought him as I bought this 
» and everything in it. But I paid a 
price for him and what he brought me— 
a terrible price. Not just money—some- 
thing more than that—my immortal 


soul 


SHE paused and looked down into the 
wake of the vanishing moon. 

_ “Tm sure that it can’t be so bad as you 

imagine. Mr. Despard has seemed to me 

a man who would hardly—” 

_“That’s just it,” she broke in impa- 

tently. “That’s just it. He does nothing 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Depart- 
ment will help you solve the problem of your child's 
future training—see pages 7-15 
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Inecto Rapid Banished My 
Gray Hair In 15 Minutes” 


INECTO RAPID is ethical and _ scientific. 
Discovered by Dr. Emile, of the University of 
Paris, it is guaranteed to tint naturally gray, 
streaked or faded hair in any desired color, 
in 15 minutes, making it soft, luxurious and 
indistinguishable from natural. 
INECTO RAPID is permanent, will not wash 
or come off, and permits waving. Different 
from dyes or restoratives—it does not merely 
coat the surface, but repigmentizes the hair shaft. 
It is used exclusively by 97% of Europe's finest 
hairdressers and thousands of the best estab- 
lishments in this country have adopted it, 
You can also apply INECTO RAPID in the 
privacy of your home, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars and beauty 
Analysis Chart Form No. E-3. 
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For one purpose only—Sani-Flush, It 
cleans the toilet. Swiftly, easily it removes 
all stains, discolorations, incrustations. No 
scrubbing. No scouring. No hard work, 


The bowl shines! 


The trap—hidden, unhealthful—is reached 
and cleaned only by Sani-Flush. All foul 
odors are destroyed. There is no other 
preparation made that does this work. 


The ease of using it—just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, Follow directions on 
the can. Flush! It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in the bathroom, 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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shackled together—for life,” 


| him. 





women, I mean.” She laughed nervously. 
“I wish he did. He'd give me something 
vital to hate him for—or admire him for. 
But he does nothing of the sort—nothing. 
He’s negative, colorless—half sick most 
the time, or thinks he is—which 
to the same thing. Mentally 
without hope, without ambition except 
for his stamp-collection—the only thing 
that he cares for in the world. Postage 
stamps!” 

He watched the white toe of her small 
satin slipper as it tapped the graveled | 





walk, and waited for her to go on. | 
“Don't you see how impossible the | 
situation is? Just to see him come into 


a room makes me prickle with dislike. 
I know that he hates me too—perhaps 
because he might have made something 
of himself if I hadn't taken him out of his 
dingy law-office, perhaps just because he 
knows what a weakling he is. We fight | 
always—always—whining cynicism on his 
or feeble irony. On mine, just con- 
Oh, we're lovely pair to be 
she finished | 
with a little shrug of self-pity. 

“If there is anything that I can do— 
in arranging for your freedom—” 

“No, not that,” she protested, 
now. Just your sympathy, Mr. | 
She turned her face appealingly toward | 
Joe Bass was bending forward, | 

| 


part, 
a 


“not | 
Bass.” 


frowning down at the unquiet foam be- 


low them. He straightened and laid his 
hand over hers, patting it gently. 
“You know you have that, Mrs. Des- 


pard,” he said quietly 

HE did not withdraw her fingers. In- | 

stead she turned them upward into his, | 
and there they remained, passive. She 
leaned slightly against him, her head bent, 
breathing uneasily as she went on: 

“I was such a happy creature before 
I was married—with the delight of a child | 

all the pretty things that my money 
could buy me. It was enough just to 
| live and breathe. I had every hope, | 
| every ambition. Perhaps it was my 
vitality that made me ambitious. I 
wanted to succeed socially, and I knew 
that I could; but I didn’t know that it 
was going to make me bitter and hard, 
hypocritical and insincere. I hope you'll 
never have to live a lie. Men don't, as 
ar That's what my life has been ever 
since my marriage. Ive always done 
what everybody else did, because it was 
the thing to do—following the lead of 
some empty-headed fool or trying to lead 
a lot of other empty-headed fools, in- 
stead of following my instincts, instead 
of being true to myself whatever I was— 
with big faults, but splendid sincerity, 
whatever happened. 

“And what am I now?” she went on 
fter a pause, whispering—as though al- 
of her | 


ule. 


ready half hypnotized by the spell 
own self-pity. “A society woman, a hos- 
tess of magnificent entertainments to 


which people come because I spend money 
lavishly—because I have fine houses and 
well-trained servants. I know that these 
people lie when they tell me what friends 
they are. I know that they are insincere | 
because I know that I am. Sometimes I | 
them all more—more even than I 
myself—for—for the mockery of 
A wife without 


hate 
hate 
womanhood that I am. 
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think she is his sister 





taken for the older sisters of their sons? | 
Why is it that some women look years | 


| 
| Why is it that some mothers are often 
| younger than they are? 


Because they know that the secret of 

retaining their youthful appearance depends 

|| on keeping the complexion fresh and free 

|| from blemishes, Because they know that 
clear complexions come from within, 


Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), a vegeta- 
ble aperient, acts naturally to clear the skin 
of blemishes, and to preserve a healthful, 
youthful appearance, It improves the 
general health and prevents and relieves 

| constipation, headaches, and biliousness— 

those enemies of attractive, youthful looks. 
| 

| 

| 


Nature’s Remedy does more than a laxa- 
tive. Takea tablet tonight and tomorrow 
notice the improvement, not only in ap- } 
pearance, but in the way you feel, in the 
freedom from the usual headaches, irrita- 

| tions and nervousness. i 
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a miserable creature shackled 
for life to a man she despises. I—I am 
not old yet—and I’m not ugly, exactly; 
but a woman fades quickly. I will be 
old soon,” she gasped. “I don’t want to 
—to grow old without having my share 
ot happiness, of affection, of love.” He 
felt her fingers tighten nervously in his 
as her voice came in short, broken ac- 
cents. ‘“That’s what I want—just hap- 
piness—just happiness.” 


children, 


T a sound from her throat he turned, 
4% searching her face. She was weep- 
ing. He saw a drop of moisture, which 
caught a reflection of the last radiance 
of the moon, trickle down her cheek and 
fall. He had never seen a woman cry 
without feeling both pitiful and helpless. 
{nd following an impulse 
scarcely began to understand, he put an 
arm around her and soothed her. 

“Don’t, Mrs. Despard,” he said gently. 
‘This can do you no good.” 

But she closed her fingers over his 
more tightly. 

“Ves, let me. It does help. It seemed 
as though I—I hadn’t cried for years. I 
didn’t think I could any more. You 
lon’t think the less of me for—for giv- 
ng way to my feelings?” 

“My dear Mrs. Despard, I—” 

The moon, with one last solemn wink, 
vent suddenly down behind a rising fog- 
ank, drawing away the radiance of the 
vaters, and the misty starlight scarcely 
illumined the bare, familiar profile of 
rocks. Below, the sea crooned among the 
ledges to let them know that it was there. 
He could no longer see her face, which 
vas just a pale blur, and yet suddenly 
significant.to him of scarlet lips close to 
his own. He felt her figure sway against 
him. the touch of her fingers warm in his. 

“Do you think—there’s a chance for 
me—a chance for happiness?” he heard 
her whisper. “A chance to be understood, 
a chance to—to be—myself?” 

Out of the void in which he whirled 
came two elements fiercely embattled— 
reason and madness. This woman who 
wept, whose hand clung to his shoulder, 
whose breath was warm on his cheek, 
vas— No, she was just a woman—a 
voman who had thrown herself in his way, 
a woman that he could take. Con- 
fidences—emotion—tears. 
lieve in her. He wouldn’t. She wanted 
him. He knew it now by the touch of 
her. And he How crimson her lips 
were! Rouge! Like blood in the dark. 
He had but to bend his head. She was 
willing. And yet he did not bend it. 
Reason struggled clear of chaos. It 
illumined him—and in the white light, 
visions: the cool gray of the Simpsons’ 
drawing-room—Fanny—Governor Morely 
—Mary Ryan. 





HE found himself standing at the edge 
of the cliff where he had turned 
away from her. The woman was behind 
him somewhere, a pale, silent wraith in 
the shrubbery. Reason had won. He 
stood staring down into the restless 
waters, slowly reconstructing his ideas. 
His client—not just a woman now, but 
the defendant in Horner vs. the Estate of 





which he | 








He didn’t bee | 


James Taylor, his first big case. Nothing | 
must happen to rob him of that. He was 


ice-cold at that thought, wondering at her 
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No Gray 
Hair- © 


You Needn’t Tell the Secret 


My method of restoring the origi- 
nal color to gray hair is so sure and 
simple that every woman can do it 
herself. There is no outside aid re- 
quired, no expert skill needed. No 
one need know your secret. 

My restorer is a clear, colorless 
liquid, clean as water, and as pure 
and dainty. It is easily and quickly 
applied by combing through the hair 
The restored color is perfectly even 
and natural, and permanent. There 
is no greasy sediment to make your 
hair sticky and stringy, nothing to 
wash off or rub off. 

Once I Was Gray 

I perfected my scientific restorer 
to bring back the original color to 
my own prematurely gray hair. Mil- 
lions have since used it. So will 
millions more. It is the most popular 
and biggest-selling preparation of its 
kind in the world. 
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Prove how easily and surely gray 
hair can be restored 





Recently my laboratories have made an- 
other discovery, in the shape of a new 
preparatory powder which acts as a tonic 


and antiseptic, putting your hair in 
condition for restoration. 


Simple Single Lock Test 


My_ special patented Free Trial outfit 
contains a package of this new powder to 
gether with a trial bottle of the restorer and 
full explanations and directions for making 
the test on a single lock of hair 


pertect 


Just Mail the Coupon 


My free offer really is absolutely free— 
I even prepay postage. Just fill out the 
coupon carefully, using X to indicate color 
of hair, and, if possible, enclose a lock of 


hair in your letter. $y return mail you will 
receive a free trial outfit. 
Then when you have proved how surely, 


safely and easily you can restore your gray 
hair to its original youthful, beautiful 
color get a full-sized bottle from your dru 

gist. If he cannot supply you, write direct 
to me and I will take care of your needs, 


eeess Please print your name and address sasess 
5 MARY T. GOLDMAN, 7 
. 22E Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. « 
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How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
I will send you a sample of the famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do} 
not send any money—just your name and} 
address to Alexander Laboratories, 3218 | 
Gateway Station, Kansas City. Mo. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Far Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and will do 


oy it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
- " Cannot be seen when worn, Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts."’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and | 
nauM my sworn a of how Lrecovered | 
a A my hearing. A - LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 F ~~ Ave., New York City 






















TRY IT FIVE DAYS FREE—SEND NO MONEY 


This Remington, recognized as THE Standard 
typewriter, has full 84 character key- 
board, standard size type, back spacer 
key, automatic ribbon reverse, manifolding 
power, speed and action 
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Keeps Eyes Ever 
Bright and Clear 


There’s no greater aid to beauty 
than plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. But sun, wind and dust irri- 
tate the EYES—make them blood- 
shot and unattractive looking. 
Murine soothes, brightens and 
beautifies irritated EYES. It’s won- 
derfully refreshing after motoring 
and every outdoor sport. 

EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
assume new lights and loveliness. 
It’s perfectly harmless—contains no 
belladonna or other hurtful ingredi- 
ents. Murine has been beautifying 
EYES for almost thirty years. 


Our fascinating booklet, “Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,” is FREE on request 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 29, Chicago 
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for Your EYES 


| possible reaction from his sudden denial 
of her lips, which had every aspect of 
virtuous brutality. She had been kind 
to him—too kind. She had almost made 
him forget that there was such a man as 
| Reggie Cheever. Confound her! He 
wanted none of her kindness. 
In a quick glance he caught her pale 
| contour. She was sitting bolt upright, 
her eyes glowing like stars. He didn’t 
know what she was thinking—could only 
surmise the effect of the sudden brutal 
termination of her sentimental moment. 

He had left her poised, her gesture half 
made, in mid-air—literally, so awkwardly 
that she felt that she would have fallen 
backward if she had not caught herself. 

For a moment she sat chilled with. dis- 
| dain and _self-deprecation. Then pride 
| came limping to the rescue. His youth, 
| his inexperience, and his responsibility! 
| Was not the roughness of his renuncia- 
tion just a symbol of a fear of hoping 
| too much? If she had blundered upon 
| his innocence, she had involved him in the 
blunder. She felt herself a fool, but in 
the darkness he looked—God knows he 
looked—more silly than she. 

He seemed to feel her gaze upon him, 
for as he turned he spoke. 

“Mrs. Despard—” he began. 

His voice was resonant, but it had a 
quaver. The sound of it relieved her 
mind, almost seemed to justify her. 

A pause, and then she laughed lightly 
and with the laugh established a new key 
to the conversation. It fell like the 

| comedy note in a melodrama. 
“What? Don’t you see how absurd 
you are?” 


| 
E was sure that he answered her de- 
scription. Absurd and awkward too! 
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Meyer Both Company, the largest! 
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successful fact and experimental theory. Commercial 
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equally open to men and women. Home study 
instruction. a 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading 
hewspapers in your city, anywhere in | 
the United States, Canada, England 
or Australia about the Meyer Both | 
Company—let them tellyou about us, | 








MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept.10CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
among our graduates, W us. 








His hands incommoded him, He put 
them into his pockets. 

“Yes, I do,” he said frankly, but he 
did not move. 

“Oh, do come and sit down again.” 
And when he obeyed, she went on lightly: 
“What a delightful blunderbuss you are! 
I didn’t know your capacity for the un- 
expected. Explosive!” And she laughed 
again. 

“You are—er—too handsome to cry in 
the moonlight,” he muttered sullenly. 

He was Arcadian—as she had always 
thought him—the more adorable in his 
rusticity. But she knew that for tonight 
she had ventured enough. 

“It was weak of me,” she said gently. 
“TI promise not to cry again. Do smoke. 
Give me a cigarette. . You shall forget all 
that I have said to you. We will talk 

f the pretentions of the abominable 
Thomas Horner.” 

And so, speaking casually, slowly, they 
retrieved the awkward situation—almost, 
but not quite. The cool tones of the 
gray drawing-room at the Simpsons per- 
sisted in his mind—in hers, the memory 
of the futile gratuity of her favors. A 
chilly fog stole in upon them from the 
sea. She shivered and rose. 

“Tt is cold,” she said, but she didn’t 
move, though he stood beside her for a 
long moment. Her companion was light- 
ing a fresh cigarette. In the light of the 
match, he seemed much older than she 
had thought him. 

“Ves,” he said coolly. “The fog has 
come in from the sea.” 
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She turned her back to him and moved 
abruptly. “Come,” she said. “Let’s go 
back to the house.” 


Chapter Sixteen 


MarY RYAN and Alan Wetherby re- 

turned from Paris early in Septem- 
ber with a miscellaneous cargo of fashion- 
able frocks for the shop. A prosperous 
season awaited them, they hoped, and for 
the first few weeks after her arrival, Mary 
had little time to spare from the business 
of Madame Denise. Every day since the 
beginning of their buying in Paris, she had 
sent bulletins to Miss Benner, the fore- 
woman, with diagrams and drawings show- 
ing the trend of the styles, so that by the 
time she returned to New York the prep- 
aration for the fall and winter season 
was almost completed. 

And now the arrangement and classi- 
fication of the Paris purchases was a labor 
of love and delight. Mary’s enthusiasm 
had reinfected her employer with a new 
eagerness and activity, and though he 
vowed that he saw no possible chance of 
ever realizing from his investment the 
arge amounts of money that Mary had 
made him spend, he was obliged to admit 
that the display of their collection when 
it was assembled was the finest he had 
ever seen. And soon the arrival of the 
early shoppers, regular customers, con- 
firmed the judgment of the new buyer; 
no gown-shop on Fifth Avenue could of- 
fer what Denise did. The prices were 
higher than ever before, but by the be- 
ginning of October, the word had been 
passed from one fashionable woman to 
another, and Mrs. Levitt, and her assis- 
tants were kept busy until late in the 
afternoon. In Mary’s absence Mrs. Levitt 
had found two quiet girls—one a blonde, 
the other a brunette—to do the “model- 
ing,” and these girls, after some school- 
ing, had proven their fitness as Mary’s 
successors. 

In the busy days that followed, Mary— 
most of whose time was spent in the 
workrooms—had little opportunity for so- 
cial engagements, though she managed to 
see Mrs. Vanderhorst, who had returned 
from her camp in the Maine woods to the 
Long Island house. There was much to 
speak about, for Mrs. Vanderhorst had 
heard that Bart Savage had been fre- 
quently with her protégée in Paris, and 
expressed a lively curiosity to find out how 
much Mary had seen of him. But upon 
this point Mary was reticent, merely tell- 
ing her friend that Mr. Savage had man- 
aged to steal enough time from his busi- 
ness engagements in London and Paris to 
be polite both to Wetherby and herself. 

The constant inclusion of Wetherby in 
her replies brought a vague smile into 
the eyes of Ruth Vanderhorst, who knew 
that Bart Savage was hardly the sort of 
man to play second fiddle to a man-mil- 
liner. She also knew that the passenger- 
lists of the Adriatic, upon which Mary 
Ryan and Wetherby had returned, had 
included the name of her famous friend. 
But she made no comment, merely ex- 
pressing her pleasure at Mary’s return and 
promising to come to the shop to pick 
out some evening wraps and gowns. 

But when she and Mary parted, her face 
wore a sober expression. When she had 
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introduced Mary to Bart, she knew that 
this man, who had never shown more 
than a casual interest in any woman ex- 
cept his own wife (and scarcely more 
than that in Lillian), had given every in- 
dication of being much impressed with 
Mary’s beauty and vitality, which had 
aroused his slumbering fire. She had not 
taken the evidences of a flirtation be- 
tween the pair with any seriousness, and 
when Mary had gone to Europe, had 
straightway forgotten them both in her 
absorption in her own affairs. But Mary’s 
reticence in their conversation had given 
Bart Savage’s attentions a different as- 
pect. 

Ruth liked Lillian Savage. She was a 
lady in the Victorian sense, appearing to 
live in a kind of sublimated atmosphere 
of gentleness and super-refinement. These 
were the consequences of her delicate 
health and her natural taste for the 
quieter things of life, and gave her a dis- 
tinction not possessed by many women 
as well born and carefully nurtured as 
she. By comparison with the flowerlike 
graces of this creature, the colorful talents 
and charms of Mrs. Vanderhorst seemed 
almost garish. But each had always been 
tolerant of the other. They had gone to 
the same school, and while never intimate, 
had always been upon terms of friendli- 
ness. 

Lillian 
friends easily. 


had never been one to make 
Naturally timid, she was 
not physically capable of the exer- 
tion necessary to keep up with the ex- 
travagances of the age, and lived much 
alone, content with the achievements of 
her busy husband and with the affection of 
her two charming children, both girls, 
who were just beginning to show the 
promise of her own slender and delicate 
beauty. 

If Bart had ever strayed far from his 
obligations or shown a liking for women 
of a different type, Ruth had not heard 
of it. He had been, to all appearances, 
completely absorbed in his business in- 
terests, with little time for the social 
gatherings of his friends, and still less for 
the women who frequented them. 

It was for this reason that Ruth Vander- 
horst had been surprised at the persistence 
of his attentions to Mary. Even if no 
damage should result, these attentions 
would in time be a source of annoyance 
if not of trouble to the highly sensitive 
woman who bore his name. Ruth hoped 
that Mary Ryan would justify her belief 
in her, and meant, when the _ occasion 
should arise, to speak to her about Bart 
Savage with the utmost frankness. 


JNAWARE of these mental reserva- 
tions on the part of her friend, Mary 
Ryan went blithely on with her plans, 
both business and social. But she had 
measured Bart Savage’s limitations and 
her own. Experience had already taught 
her that her influence with men was con- 
tingent upon her ability to keep them at 
arm’s-length, or putting it differently, that 
her power lay in her virtue and in every 
outward manifestation of it. This and 
her beauty were her only heritage, capital, 
the possession of which she had discovered 
could be made to pay large returns. 
Savage had soon discovered in Paris 
what he must have suspected before, that 
Mary Ryan had established for herself a 
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| set of conventions which he could not pass 


without danger to the continuance of their 
friendship. She needed him, but she was 
a good gambler, and in the firmness of her 
negations in trivial matters, which were, 
nevertheiess, symbols of more significant 
ones, had risked his fury and the loss of 
his friendship. But she had left loopholes 
for the reconciliations that had always 
followed. It was not easy to make Bart 
Savage feel like a fool, but she had done 
it. It had been a difficult game she had 
played, but even before they had sailed 
upon the Adriatic for New York, she knew 
that she had won. They had reached an 
understanding which forbade the recur- 
rence of unpleasant incidents. 

She had, then, every right to be-blithe 

her hopes for the winter, which gave 
every indication of success. But certain 
gossip that had foliowed from Paris an- 
noyed her. That wouldn't do at all, and 
so she planned a stroke to obliterate it. 


A' the house of Mrs. Gordon-Knight, 
- who had fulfilled her promise to Bart 
Savage to invite this newest beauty to 
dinner, Mary found herself alone with 
Bart Savage. Quite unostentatiously she 
had provided the opportunity, and he had 
not been slow to take it. Indeed, there 
was a kind of sullen impetuosity in the 
way he addressed her, the moment they 
were apart from the others. 

“Damn it all, Mary! I’m getting sick 
of being thrust out in the cold for all 
these new friends of yours. I haven't had 
a half a dozen talks with you since we've 
been back.” 

“Perhaps it’s 

“What do you mean? 


just as well.” 
That you don’t 
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two ways. One of them is for me not to 
see you at all.” 

“Rejected,” he said explosively. 
the other?” 

She hesitated at playing her bold stroke, 
which would both defeat her enemies and 
serve her own’ ends. But the moment 
was propitious, and she ventured: 

“Having Mrs. Savage invite me to her 
box at the opera,” she said coolly. 

“Ah!” He glanced at her, more in in- 
terest than challenge, but there was some- 
thing in the note of the quick exclamation 
that she resented. 

“You can choose,” 
of indifference. 

“And you think that will spike their 
guns?” he said ironically. 

“Choose,” she repeated firmly. 

He bent closer to her, his low voice 
vibrant. 

“The one thing is 
give up seeing you.” 

“Then I must be seen with your wife 
too. I hope you understand.” 

She saw his eyes narrowing as they 
often did on the verge of sudden passion. 

“Of course Mrs. Savage and I would be 
delighted to have you,” he said; and then, 
sharply : “But I don’t like being threat- 
cne »d.” 

“But I’m not threatening. One hardly 
intimidates by one’s absence,” she said 
calmly. 

He giowered at her in sullen rage. 

“You want to be seen in our opera box. 
You don’t give a hang abovt me.” 

She smiled. “One of those statements 
is incorrect. The other is quite true. You 
can choose for yourself.” 

“You mean what you say, then? 


“And 


she said with an air 


impossible. I wont 


” 
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me busy. The season is going beautifully, 
isn’t it?” she finished. 

He nodded gravely. 

“You'll have to admit, Alan dear,” she | 
said, “that a clever woman knows more 
about frocks than any mere man.” 

She had been calling him by his Chris- 
tian name since midsummer, had begun it 
in Paris one evening as a means of irri- 
tating Barton Savage, and Wetherby had 
subsequently encouraged it. The name 
seemed to fall so naturally from her young 
lips. The disparity in their years con- 
doned the little airs of familiarity of each | 
toward the other. To Mary, whose per- 
ceptions were keenly alive, her employer 
had always seemed quite devoid of mas- 
culine complexities. 
women, not the women themselves, 
his passion. To him women were merely 
animate lay figures, impersonal, sexless. 
This was the supreme irony of Alan 
Wetherby’s existence. If he had ever 
had a love-affair Mary did not know of it. 
She understood him perfectly, and knew 
that she had made herself indispensable 
o him—made her beauty the joy of his 

yes, her cleverness and skill the delight 
of his artistic and commercial genius. 


E had to admit that the wild extrava- 

gances of her purchases in Paris had 
ilready been more than justified by the 
success of the season. This, too, without 
any undue effort on Wetherby’s part. In 
fact, it seemed, miraculously, that he had 
less to do now than ever before in his 
life, and had he been so disposed, could 
have remained away from the shop for 
days at a time without any danger to its 
business prosperity. The mere machinery 
of the establishment ran like a watch, 
the buying, the bookkeeping, the selling 
all in capable hands, and dominating all, 
Wetherby’s own policies of exclusiveness, 
originality and high prices, even more 
rigidly insisted on than under his régime. 
Indeed, Mary’s promotion had been so 
far successful, that Wetherby’s thought 
of withdrawing from the active manage- 
ment of the business, a course which only 


last year had seemed far from advisable, | 


now recurred to him with a definiteness 
which needed only a form of agreement 
acceptable to Mary. 


But it rather startled her when he put | 


it into speech. 

“I’ve been thinking for some time, 
Mary, of beginning the catalogue of my 
collections. It’s what I’ve wanted to do 
for years. I’ve decided to stay away 
from Madame Denise altogether for a 
while.” 

“Alan!” 

“IT mean that Madame Denise returns 
to her proper sex and is no longer Alan 
Wetherby, but Mary Ryan. She walks 
alone—or rather struts. In short, I’ve 
decided to stay away for a month and see 
what happens.” 

“But are you sure that this is wise?” 
asked Mary. “You know that on certain 
matters your judgment—” 

“T'll take the risk. I'm getting older, 
Mary. I tire more easily than I used to. 
I want to play awhile with my little toys 
uptown. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No, I don’t. And I'll admit that I’m 
rather thrilled at the prospect. You want 
to give me entire charge? Is that it?” 

‘Exactly. Entire charge—policy, buy- 


Adorning beautiful 
was | 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe 
t stands for the highest 


RAME AND_FORTRAIT 
rade Mark in the wor 


standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 


lowest possible cost. 


W.L. DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world. 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 
making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 
| the leaders everywhere. When you need shoes and are 
| looking for the best shoes for your money examine W. L. 
Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes. They are exceptionally 
good value for the price. Wear them and save money. 


5565758. &°9 SHOES 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
| shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 

venient to call at one of our 116 stores in the large cities, ask your 
shoe dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Protection against unreason- 
| able profits is guaranteed by the name and price stamped on the 
| sole of every pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
The prices are the same everywhere, 
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$50 NEW OLIVER 
with the Standard Keyboard 


The new 1923 OLIVER, Quiet Speedster Model, is equipped 
with thestandard 3-Bank Keyboard. An typist can use it at 
once without loss of speed or output. e@ easiest keyboard 
for beginners to learn on. Prove it at our risk. This is the 
finest typewriter we have ever built, with many new improve- 

e want you to TEST IT. We want 
you to be a of its high merits. In that way alone can 
you be convinced 


WEEK’S TRIAL FREE 


Write TODAY and get our FREE TRIAL OFFER. Try this 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
**Freezone’’ on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone’’ for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, wi ithout pain, soreness. 


BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Standard Underwoods, fac- Actual sapretues 
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for FIVE y sonra 
Underwood. 





YEARS. They look, 
write and wear like new. Latest 

models, perfect machines in every re- 
spect. See for yourself. Only $3.00 
brings the machine. Try it ten days 
at our expense Get all the facts 
now. Big illustrated typewriter book 
and bargain offer FREE. Write today. 


Shipman- Ward Mfg.Co. 
Typewriter Emporium £ 


2205 Shipman Building, Montrose 
and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 
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| from his 


| ing, selling, 


designing, management. I 
haven’t been very much more than a 
figurehead since early fall.” He laughed. 
“And while it isn’t flattering to my de- 
clining years to have the ideas of a young 
dress-model supersede my own, I submit 
gracefully to the inevitable and retire to 
the seclusion of my porcelains and books, 
where you can find me when your respon- 
sibilities grow too great for your young 
shoulders to bear. I want to rest.” 

“Vou adorable old darling! Rest you 
shall. Don’t worry. I’m not afraid.” 

He smiled amiably. “I was quite sure 
that you wouldn’t be. It’s a go, then?” 

“Yes. I shall make you a lot of money 
to buy more porcelains—”’ 
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“And your salary?” 

She laughed. “That shall be enormous. 
I'll earn it by adding twenty dollars to 
every gown and wrap that I sell.” 

He shrugged and rose. “There are 
limits, you know,” he ventured. 

“You think so? You'll see. Every 
dollar of excess value that you charge a 
woman for a gown is just a new tribute 
to her importance. You taught me that. 
Lessen the price, you cheapen the wearer. 
[ wont run a bargain counter, U'll promise 
you. 

The brilliant career of Mr. Gibbs’ 

interesting heroine comes to its 

most dramatic episodes in the next 
installment—in the June issue. 


| DOORS 


(Continued from page 54) 


this light until now, when Wulf waved 
to him and then shut him out as if hint- 
ing that he was not wanted that night. 
But in this flaring moment he realized 
that his days were all of a pattern. 

Wherever he went, whatever he tried 
to accomplish, somebody shut a door in 
his face. As he traced the last steps to 
his stronghold, the vision raced in his 
mind: doors over the world, folding into 
place without cease before his pleading 
eyes. 

He entered the cabin, threw his pick 
and shovel and lunch-bucket into a cor- 
ner, and lighted a candle. 

The new revelation gave him clearly 
to know why he had come to this end 
of the world. That nameless dislike for 
people and towns which had driven him 
off at last, that rasping irritation they 
had caused him, and which he could not 
explain before: it was all clear now. The 


| world’s doors were shut on him. 


world! All those 
old rebuffs gathered themselves into a 
mental fist, shaking its iron hate in the 
face of every human creature. 

While he boiled the tea and sliced the 
bacon and bread, and while he ate sup- 
per, and during the dishwashing after- 
ward, the new thought simmered in his 
brain. 

There would be no talk with Wulf that 
night, or any night to come. Wulf, the 
only other man in forty miles about, had 
followed what was the custom of all the 
concerned. 


How he hated the 


world where Thorsen was 
Here. in these wastes, Wulf was the 
world! And Wulf had shut his door. 


“If ever I get a chance to pay—” he 
mumbled darkly. 


yin the dawn Ector Thorsen 
clambered out of a dream in 
which he had watched Wulf flitting 
wizard-wise among steely peaks, astride a 
yellow door that soared and shivered 
head-on into the beating wind. Wult’s 
eyes flashed fire, and he beliowed to his 
eerie steed in a voice of thunder. 

As the fantasy cleared, Thorsen real- 
ized that he had indeed heard thunder. 
Rain was tapping on the sodded cabin 
roof, and occasional whiffs drove through 
his open window. 

The room was dark, but as he leaped 
bunk, a flash of lightning 


limned for a second all objects about 
him in copper-sulphate green. He shot 
the pane shut and hooked it, lit a candle, 
found his watch. Four twenty-five, the 
bleak pause before dawn! 

A cavalry parade was going forward in 
the upper skies here, and Titan matches 
were being struck to light its phases. 
The window revealed the lightning’s play 
Pines at the bald spot’s border, Wulf’s 
squat cabin nearer in, rocks thrusting from 
the wire grass about his own shack—these 
came jumping at him ghost-green, out of 
the dark, then sprang back into nothing- 
ness again. 

The sky-clatter descended. Thunder 
followed on the lightning now almost in- 


stantly, bawling in the open and rolling 
off to mutterings among the farther 
hills. Very soon it became plain that 


the storm was centering on the ragged 
T where Wulf and Thorsen were en- 


camped. 
Dawn broke, storm-shrouded. In the 
gray gloom, between stabs of lightning 


and across the slithering rain, Thorsen 
saw the sky as a spacious canopy of iron 

Wulf’s cabin, ninety feet away, made 
one think of a big dog crouched with 
his head between his forepaws, taking 
the storm. At the sight, all Thorsen 
hate of the night before surged back int: 
his heart. 

He kindled a fire in the stove an 
piled high in the firebox the logs he ha 
cut against just such an occasion. © His 
resolve was firm to be warm and com 
fortable, though the world clanged its 
endless doors upon him, and _ lightning 
and thunder played above his head. 

Suppose one of those vivid bolts shou: 
strike his cabin? The thought knocked 
at his brain. The storm-center was here 
abouts. Well, let it strike,” he challenged 
Until the hammer should fall, he woul 
at least be warm. 


A SUPREMELY hideous glare of cop 
4 per green, a jolt that almost flung 
him to the floor, a bang of thunder which 
engulfed the earth! 

“That struck close by,” Thorsen con- 
cluded, and wondered again if his place 
would go down before the storm should 
pass. 

As he sat listening to the far-bounding 
growls .of the thunder, Thorsen’s. ear 
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i cinsla y “blooms 
on her cheeks 


Her skin is clear and soft and good to 
look upon. Her eyes sparkle with 
health. The grace of youth is in her 
every step. Behind her captivating 
beauty and charm is a secret that you 
may know and share. It is this: Women 
who would be admired must keep their 
blood free of the i impurities caused by 
constipation. Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tab- 
lets are a matchless corrective for this 
common ill, Made of pure vegetable 
ingredients mixed with olive oil, you 
will know them by their olive color. 
They are a safe substitute for danger. 
ous calomel and form no harmful habit. 
Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


Dr Edwards 


OLIVE 


Tablets 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
Breed Hares For Us 


One man in spare time made $2,225 last year 
breeding from our stock. Hares breed 
all year; need little attention or capital. 
Use yard, cellar or spare room. Sell for 
food or fur, or ship tous. We guar- 
antee you $7 to $25 apairand 
pay expressage. Start now—make 
big money. Send forfree booklet. 


Standard Food and Fur 
Association 
403T5 Broadway 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 


Ps There's no longer the slightest need 




















a of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
os" as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
($3 anteed to remove these homely spots 
y, si an ounce of Othine—double 


Y Simply get 
, stre h — fro y druggis i ly 
i neth rom an ruggist and app au 
little of it night and morning and you should 

soon see that even the worst freckles have 


begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely, It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 


gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold unde r guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles 





Note the remarkable improvement in the same jace 
You, Too, May Instantly 
Beautify Your Eyes with 
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Mores Sian Ay aoe well-defined eyebrows ond loxurjent lashes 


auty and expression of ‘ace. The slight 
darken’ ng: the res of line an wader. ~ she —. 
AY BELLINE”’ t e en apes: 
naturally dark, oe rand mae Instantly — unfai ingly 
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greaseless, will not spread and smear 
face or make the fashes =: Used 
regularly by _¥- 
every where 
mirror andt brush 
Brown. 75¢ AT Your DEALER'S or 
direct from us pstpeid., A: Accent only 
genuine ‘MAY NE’’ and your sat- 
isfi notion je assured. Tear out this ad now 
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picked up a lesser sound 
against his door. 
As he sprang to 





a faint tapping 


answer, he glanced 
through the window, and saw a spectacle 
that halted him. Blurred across ropes of 
rain, Braden Wulf’s cabin lolled crazily, 
smoking like a discarded cigar-stump. 
As Thorsen looked, the remnant of the 
roof, four sodded roof-logs, gave away 


and twisted down from sight within oi 


| cabin’s shell. 

| So it was Wulf who was knocking at | 
his door! Wulf, who had closed his door 
|on Thorsen, was begging now at Thor- 
sen’s door to be let in! 

And Thorsen didn’t have to open the 
door. The dice had rolled for him at 
last; the cards for once had fallen in 
| favor of Ector Thorsen. And Wulf was 
| the world. 

Suppose he should open the door? He 
toved with the thought, standing by the 
table—but only for sake of the greater 
joy to come when he should tell himself 
that Wulf was going to stay outside. 


Had not the world shut all its doors in | 


and warmth, 
Wulf had a warm sleeping- 


| his face, a world of friends, 
and money? 


bag. which had cost much money. His 
manner, everything about him, was typi- 
cal of one who had many friends. And 


Wulf. in this wilderness, was the world. 
Again the faint knock fell. 
“Paying, by God: I’m paying!” 

sen told himself. ‘Paying ‘em all, every 

| dam’ one of ‘em. In their own money!” 
The man’s mind, tortured by memories, 
| had concentrated on that act of Wulf’s 
of the evening before when he had shut 
| his door. 


TILL standing. Thorsen waited for the 
| next knock. It would be weak, weak: 
|and all the knocks to follow 
weaker—weaker. He would listen to 
them on through the madcap morning, 
| through all the merry day: they would 
sound on for days and days. perhaps for- 
ever. And each would be music to him: 
each one would strike off another tally 
from the score. 
How cold, how 
it must be out 


bitterly wet and cold, 
there! And how tight 
and warm the cabin was! He must put 
more wood on the fire after a while, after 
he had enjoyed another knock or two. 
All in good time. A third knock must 
come very soon. 

He visioned Wulf, out there—on the 
other side of the shut door. He would 
be crouching against the hewn planks 
which made up the portal; his fingers 
would doubtless be fumbling at the latch, 
and then, finding that useless, would go 
maundering up and down the streaming 
timbers. He would look rather like one 
denied entrance at the gate of heaven. 

When was the third knock coming? 
Not that he was impatient, and not that 
he was curious. He was simply finding 
trouble in keeping that picture of Wulf 
in its proper place. A little while, and 
if the knock did not come in the mean- 
time, that picture might spread all over 
his brain. 

The storm’s clangor lulled for an in- 


stant. In the silence sounded Wulf’s 
third knock. It was indeed faint and 
halting, as Thorsen had foreseen; and 


afterward he heard the man’s fingernails 
scratching the logs. 


would be | 





Thor- | 
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DYORRHOCIDF 


POWDER 


keeps the gums healthy 
. 


Receding Gums 


A sign of pyorrhea 


YORRHOCIDE POWDER is 

widely prescribed by dentists 
to prevent pyorrhea as well as to 
aid in restoring infected gums to 
a healthy condition. 


It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
Both gum health and tooth clean- 
liness are insured by its twice-a- 
day use. 
If pyorrhea has already developed, 
Pyorrhocide Powder will help to 
correct that condition—as mani- 
fested in soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums. 
See your dentist 
larly—use Py 
Powder 
you can avoid 
loss of teeth 
from pyor- 
rhea. The 
economic: 
dollar package 


regu- 
rhocide 
2ily—and 


drugei ists an 
dental 
houses. 
Buy a package 
today 
The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
ac. 
Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway 
New York 


Sold by 
Dru gists 
E verywhere 
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Neet was’ 
a Revelation 


“T had tried all the methods I had ever 
heard of to remove surplus hair, and 
was ready to give up in despair. Then 
one day a friend of mine told me about Neet. 
“Honestly, it was a revelation! Imagine—a 
smooth, aintily scented cream, that you spread 
on, let stay fora few minutes and then—wash off 
and all hair with it! 

“And to think that I had spent as high as five and 
even ten dollars at a time for troublesome and 
dangerous hair removers that didn’t remove. 
But now—thanks to Neet—my troubles are over, 
and I can be proud of my arms instead of 
ashamed of them.” 

Used by physicians. Money back ifit fails to please. 
§0c at drugand Dept. stores. Trial tube 10cbymail. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co. 661 Olive, St. Louis 


In Canada—60c, trial size 10c. McGillivray 
Bros., Ltd. Agents, 184 Bay Street, Toronto, Can. 


Physicians Note—A liberal trial tube with com- 
plete instructions for use will be mailed without 


Sheree to any physician requesting it. 


Neet 


Removes Hair arena 


THE RED Bor XK MAGAZINE'S School Depa 
ment will help you solve the  —— of your chil d s 
future training—see pages 7-15 
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This Bargain Cluster Ring 
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Cut Diamonds can be yours. No 
Red Tape. No Risk. 

Miliion Dollar Send for it today. It 
Bargain Book FREE pictures thousunds 
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J.M.LYON & CONG 
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ABLAC 


Face Power 


As soft to the skin as the brush of a 
butterfly’s wing. Chosen for years 
by women of refinement for its 
purity, softness and 
delicate fragrance, 
So clinging, only 
a touch needed. 
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| And shortly the picture did spread over 
Thorsen’s brain. The thing happened 
| with a sort of clicking jolt that made 
his eyes blink and his mouth snap shut. 
Whereupon, Ector Thorsen found that he 
| was crying. 

A force inside him, born of tears, 
flung Ector Thorsen’s body upon the 
door, directed his fingers to the bolt, and 
| raised his all-forgetting, all-forgiving arms 
| to receive the tattered and drenched and 
blackened thing which slumped against 
him, the thing which for him, in this 
wilderness, was the world. 

Green light flared in his eyes once 
more; through the opened door he had 
swift sight of a notched sword-blade 
from above stabbing down into a pine at 
the bald spot’s edge. The tree twisted 
from its roots, and became on the in- 
stant not a tree, but a sprouting fountain 
| of pine-billets, of which not one was 
larger than a man’s arm. 


OR the end of Ector Thorsen’s story 

there may be an explanation. I don’t 
know. Gossip was roaring in our ears 
that night in the lobby of the Rhondda 
Hotel at Edmonton: tales racing in from 
an alleged gold-strike in those vague hin- 
| terlands to the north and west of us. I 
| had never seen Thorsen before, nor he 
me; but men forget formalities at such 
a time. He lolled in his deep leather 
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chair and talked, an easy-mannered man 
with remarkably deep, kindly blue eyes. 

As I say, there may be an explana- 
tion. One or two to whom I’ve told the 
story have spoken mistily of certain 
philosophies and compensations and hid- 
den laws. Doubtless the talkative Spard 
would have seen the hand of Manitou 
at work once more on the ragged bald T 
in the farther hills.. And for the matter 
of that, I was so old-fashioned as to 
think of the Biblical quotation about a 
contrite heart. 

At any rate, here it is as Thorsen fin- 
ished it that night in the Edmonton 
hotel: 

“Wulf was not much hurt—mainly 
shock—scorched a bit, too. We threw in 
together afterward. Saved a part of 
Wulf’s plunder, and moved it inte my 
cabin. 

“You remember I mentioned a big 
pine that went to hell on a lightning-bolt 
as I jerked open the door. Well you 
don’t have to believe this; but where 
that pine had been, we found what we 
were looking for. A little stringer of wire 
gold, a nugget or two—we found ’em in 
the hole the tree had left. And once 
started, our luck held. 

“We stayed on into the fall, made a 
pretty good stake, and when the big 
snows were about due, we came off the 
range, down Catton Jaw way.” 


ON THE BOULEVARD 


(Continued from page 41) 





was called upon—you know the lofty no- 
tions we get sometimes—to prevent a 
crime, not against Mr. Boris Mirsky,—I 
did not care what happened to him,—but 
against Vera Mikhailovna herself, and I 
felicitated myself on my happy scheme 
to keep her cloistered in comparative 
safety. I wonder what justification, al- 
truistic or other, the pawn finds for itself 
as it is moved across the chessboard? 
Fate probably keeps us in an illusion of 
independent motives all through our lives. 

I had no such thoughts then. I was 
merely pleased with myself for my own 
cleverness, and I had no doubt that she 
would arrive at my studio the next morn- 
ing. She did. You know that old studio 
of mine, high up on Montmartre—Paris, 
silent at that distance, immense below 
one? She came in radiant with the flush 
of the climb—she had _ economically 
walked all the way—like an angel who 





| had joyously left behind her the sordid- 


ness of those depths, just to be guessed 


in the hours of darkness. 
| The sunlight fell upon her, touching 
her dark hair to a ruddy glint. Her 
| beauty gave me a shock. I steeled myself 
| against it, maintained myself in the at- 
|titude of the altruistic friend. A man 
always feels instinctively whether he has 
a chance of awakening a woman’s love. 
Smiling at me though she was, I knew 
she regarded me quite dispassionately, 
saw in me only a friend sent by Fate to 
|help her on her road. At my time of life 
/a man shuns those pangs of hopeless love 
he reveled in as a boy. I crushed out the 
little spark she struck in me, busied my- 
self with my easel and palette, posed her 


be from my window, where we had met 
| 
| 





for some trial sketches after a few per- 
functory words. I was resolved to keep 
our relations on an unimpeachable basis. 

She was an excellent model, docility 
itself. The pure white oval of her face, 
with the great dark eyes pregnant with 
unfathomable thoughts, was an inspira- 
tion. I became absorbed in my work, 
forgot her identity, forgot the purpose 
that had brought her to me. At last I 
stopped for a rest-interval. She ven- 
tured to move, came across to me. 

“Do you think it will be today that I 
shall meet him?” she said, quietly, her 
appealing eyes upon me. 

Busied with my own thoughts, I only 
half realized her words. 

“Meet whom?” I said, out of my pre- 
occupation. 

“Boris Mirsky.” 


M EMory came back to me with an 
4 unpleasant jolt, but I affected a 
gravely smiling confidence. 

“My dear child, who can hasten Fate? 
We must have patience.” I tried to 
commit myself as little as possible. She 
smiled, quite satisfied. 

She certainly had patience. Day after 
day she came to the studio and sat for 
me; day .after day, in the intervals of 
repose, she speculated gravely whether 
this would be the day that she should 
meet Boris Mirsky. She showed me his 
photograph so often that I got to know 
his features as well as she herself. It 
gave me an uncanny feeling, to be taken 
so completely at my word. Her great 
dark eyes upon me, she looked like an 
antique prophetess, confident in the Fate 
subconsciously revealed to her. When 
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she had gone, I had to persuade myself 
that she was but a child, that it was per- 
missible to delude her for her own good. 
I found her work with other artists, and 
she went gladly because, my agency still 


being ultimately- responsible, every one of | 


these other studios held the possibility of 
meeting him. Many if not most of these 
artists made love to her, of course. They 
might have saved themselves the trouble. 
She was, gravely smiling, immune to their 
cajoleries. She was, underneath her 
smile, so much the ascetic incarnation of 
that single grim purpose that I often 
wished, in desperation, 





that she would | 


| fall in love with one of them, commit a | 


folly. But her soul was ice. 

HIS went on for some weeks. I could 
| devote but a fraction of my time to 
painting her, as I was busy finishing off 
| the last of my pictures for the Salon. 
One afternoon—you know how one troops 
round to one another’s studios—a crowd 
| of fellows came to see my 
sent them in. Vera Mikhailovna was 
there, grave and silent as usual, replying 
| to the flirtatious sallies of the men only 
by that smile of the mouth in which her 
eyes did not participate. One of the 
crowd brought in a stranger, a Russian— 
Serge Bolensky, I think he called him. 
As I turned to shake hands with him, I 
had a shock. Fate had taken me at my 
word. It was the man of the photograph! 

Involuntarily I glanced round to the 
girl. She also had perceived him—had 
recognized him. She sat motionless on 
| the divan in the corner of my studio, 
those strange dark eyes of hers fixed upon 
him. The Russian had not noticed her, 
surrounded as he was by the throng of 
excitedly talkative young men with whom 
| he laughed. I made an occasion to pass 
| close to her. 
| “It is he!” she whispered. On her 
lap she fingered the little black hand-bag 
which held the automatic. 

I did not know what to answer, could 
only temporize in a biind desire to stave 
off the catastrophe. 

“Not here!” I whispered back to her, 
warningly. 

She nodded, continued to sit and watch 
him as a cat watches a mouse. 

In an agony of apprehension I rejoined 
my guests, tried to laugh at their slangy 
witticisms. And at the back of my mind 
loomed the inevitable tragedy I was im- 














potent to prevent. I racked my brains 
for some device that should get him safely 
away, and could think of none. An eter- 


lot before I | 


nity seemed to have elapsed when, by a | 


piece of unexpected luck, the Russian ex- 
cused himself by an appointment he had 
to keep and took his leave. With an 
immense relief I watched him go out of 
the door. When all these people had de- 
parted, I would take good care not to let 
Vera Mikhailovna out of my sight. 

The next moment I saw her rise from 
the divan, her beautiful white face as 
marble-like as that first evening I had 
seen it. Without a word she went to- 
ward the door. I stood like a fool, para- 
lyzed and fascinated by her quiet delib- 





eration, so significant to me alone in that 
room, unable to make a movement to 
withhold her. If ever in my life, Fate 
It was as if 


there were a spell upon me. I saw my 
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‘of course of my preoccupation, were pull- 
ing me this way and that. The minutes 
passed—then, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, I tore myself away from 
them, dashed down the staircase. 

There was no sign of Vera Mikhai- 
lovna or the Russian—not even in the 

They had van- 
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I went again to her appartement. She 
had not been back at all. I bought every 
newspaper I could lay hands on, scanned 
them feverishly for the probably quite 
insignificant lines which would announce 
| the tragedy I was certain of. There was 
not a hint of it. 
The day following was likewise a blank 
I filled in with a tortured imagination, 
cursing myself for that foolish interfer- 
ence which had brought about exactly 
what I wished to avoid, visualizing Vera 
Mikhailovna arraigned for murder or lying 
drive in shallow water—over submerged nate tt dead by her own hand. Neither that 
abvolute safer. A regular family boat moderately | day nor the next had she returned to her 
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sembled the one I could have written for 


them. I dared not go to the police, lest | 
I should precipitate the worst. Her deed 
done (I had no doubt of that), she was 
perhaps in hiding. 

A whole week went by—and then I 
suddenly ran into her on the main boule- 
vard. She tried to avoid me, but I held 
her. 

“For God’s sake,” 
has happened!” 

She looked at me strangely, seemed | 
about to explain, and then stopped her- | 
self. 

“Come with me;” she said. 

Not any sort of reply could I get from 
her as she led me to a street just behind 
| the boulevard, close to the Folies Ber- 
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“Ts that you, Marie?” said a man’s 
voice faintly from that farther room. 

“Yes,” she answered, from the door- 
way. “I have brought a friend to see 
you—the artist, Monsieur Morrice, whose 
studio you visited.” 

She looked at me with an expression 
that completely baffled me. 

“Would you like to see him?” 

“Certainly!” I replied, 
roused to the highest pitch. 

I entered the room, and Vera Mik- 
hailovna withdrew, shutting the door 
gently upon me. In the bed was a man, 
—my visitor to the studio,—obviously 
very ill. He had an interesting face, 
haggard though it was, oddly attractive as 
he smiled at me. Despite or because of 
the grim story I knew about him, there 
was a decided fascination in the man’s 
personality. 

“Well, my friend,” I said, 
sumption of cheerfulness, 
matter?” 

“It’s this cursed influenza,” he replied. 
(Paris was in the grip of an epidemic 
just then.) “If it had not been for 
Marie, I should have died.” 

“Marie?” I echoed, puzzled. 

“Marie Bakunin—the Russian girl who 
was at your studio. She ran after me as 
I went downstairs, and introduced her- 
self. It seems she knew some friends of 
mine in Russia. There was a taxi stand- 
ing just outside when we arrived at the 
street, and I offered to take her back to 
her appartement. We got in together, 
and—you know how suddenly influenza 
comes on?—as we were on the way, I 
felt myself ill, very ill. I had had a 
shiver or two before coming to your 
studio. So Marie insisted that I should 
come back here—and I was so ill that 
she stayed and nursed me. She has been 
here ever since.” 

“She has nursed you?” I repeated stu- 
pidly. My bewildered brain could not 
find the key to this mystery. 

“Like the angel she is!” said the sick 
man. “Monsieur,” he added gravely, but 
with a feverish sparkle in his eyes, “I 
never knew that a woman could be such a 
miracle. To that chance visit to your 
studio, I shall owe the happiness of my 
life. She almost makes me believe in 
God!” 

I stared at him, speechlessly. 

“Have you never been in love?” he 
asked, with a peculiar smile. 


she said. 


with an as- 
“what is the 


COULD stand no more of this. Using 

the excuse of his weak state, and prom- 
ising to visit him again, I left him and 
rejoined Vera Mikhailovna in the outer 
room. 

She was waiting for me, that inscrutable 
expression on her marbie face, her eyes a 
mystery I probed in vain with mine. 

“Tt was not he after all?’ I said. 
Boris Mirsky?” 

Her reply was 
face. 

“Yes,” she said, 
Mirsky.” 

“IT don’t understand,” I said. I was in- 
deed utterly bewildered. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“Mon ami,” she replied, 
never understand.” 

“Let me try,” I appealed to her. 
does not know who you are?” 


“Not 
as hard-toned as her 


simply. “It is Boris 


“you would 


“He 


my curiosity | 
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| suddenly ill—I noticed that he had fever 
| when he first entered your studio.” She 


| ill that he scarcely 


alarmed. 


I wanted to get him away 
from your studio without alarming him. 
You told me not to do it there, you re- 
member. I pretended to be a Marie 
Bakunin who knew some people called 
Bolensky. There was a taxi passing along 
the street, and we got in together—to go 
to my rooms. On the way, he was taken 


stopped, looked at me. “Could you kill a 
sick man, mon ami?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, made a ges- 
ture of inability to say. 

“T could not,” she went on. “He was so 
understood what I 
said to him. I wanted Boris Mirsky to 
understand, fully understand, before I 
killed him in all the fullness of life as my 
brother was killed. So I told the taxi to} 
come straight here, and I put him to bed. 
I stayed with him, so as not to let him 
again out of my sight.” 

“But you have nursed him—like an 
angel, he tells me.” 

The strangest expression flitted over 
her face; her lips quivered. 

“T would not let him die—die like an 
innocent man in his bed,” she said, and 
her eyes turned away from me. 

“And when he is well?” 

The eyes came round to me again, 
strange, defiant. 

“When he is well, I shall kill him, and” 
—her eyes burned at me— “then kill my- 
self!” 

I was tactful enough not to refer to him. 

“Kill yourself?” I repeated. I thought 
I saw a chance, now that she realized her 
desperate situation after such a crime, to 
dissuade her from her obsession. 

“Because I love him—if you must 
know!” she threw at me, and suddenly 
sank down to the couch and buried her 
face in her hands. 





HE irony of it appalled me. Love 

was not a word Vera Mikhailovna 
would use lightly. I did not know what 
to say, but I had to break the awful si- 
lence where she sat shaking with soundless 
sobs, her face hidden. 

“What is he doing here—this Mirsky?” 
J asked, just to say something. 

“Espionage,” she replied mechanically, 
without looking up. “I went through his 
papers. They are here.” She made a 
blind gesture which indicated the interior 
of the couch. 

“A curious parallel!” I said, automat- | 
ically, quite without thinking. “Your| 
brother—” 

I stopped, could have bitten off my 
tongue for this stupid reminder. My busi- 
ness was to get her away from here—to 
warn Mirsky, facilitate his escape. 

She looked up, stared at me through a 
long minute of silence. 

“Yes, my friend,” she said at last slow- 
ly. “You spoke truly that first evening. 
You are indeed the vehicle of Fate!” 
“What do you mean?” I asked, vaguely 
“T don’t understand.” 

“How should you understand?” she an- 
swered, her smile contemptuously tolerant. 
“You are only an unconscious vehicle.” 

I humored her. 

“Very well, then, Vera Mikhailovna—an 
uncenscious vehicle, but one that would 
wish well to you if it could. Now, I want 
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| you to do me a favor—I can’t get on with 
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HE most captivating mys- 
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ble J. S. Fletcher—the author of 
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| that unfinished head of you. Mirsky can- 

|not move from here in his present con- 
dition. I want you to come back to the 

| studio with me—now.” 

Her eyes probed me. 

| came on her lips. 

“T will come back with you, mon ami, 
if you will allow me to perform an errand 
|on the way. I have something I must 
do.” 
| “Where?” I asked. 
| “At the Préfecture of Police.” 


Then a slow smile 


“The Préfecture of Police?” 

She smiled again at my suspicion, an- 
nulled it. 

“Serge Bolensky has 
séjour,” she said quietly. 

“Very well,” I agreed. ‘But come at 
once—or the light will be gone.” 

“Tout de suite!” she said. ‘Wait here 
a moment for me.” 


no permis de 


HE went into the room where Boris 
Mirsky lay helpless, closed the door 
after her. 

I waited. I heard the faint sound of 
voices, too muffled by the closed door for 
articulation to be distinguished. Sud- 
denly a louder tone made me start. Was 
it my excited imagination—or did I hear, 
just perceptible, the names “Mirsky— 
Stapouloff” from behind that door? I 
went to it softly, tried the handle. It was 
locked. 

I stood there trembling, trying with all 
my faculties to distinguish words in that 
murmur from the other side. ‘“Mirsky— 
Mirsky— Mirsky!” Surely I heard them 
in her voice—caught an answering “Sta- 
pouloff” uttered by the man! Or was it 
my fancy, disordered by apprehension? 
Before I had decided, I heard the key 
turn in the lock. I stepped back from the 
door. 

Her appearance reassured me. She was 
perfectly calm, her pale face utteriy emo- 
tionless, her movement as she closed the 
door behind her merely the precise care 
of a conscientious nurse. 

“T am ready,” she said. She had not 
removed her hat when she came in with 
me. We went down those interminable 
| flights of dingy stairs together, found a 
| taxi in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. 

I was grateful for the speed of that 
taxi which whirled us madly through the 
streets, after the manner of Parisian 
taxies, with an imminent accident: barely 
shaved at every minute. I could not too 
quickly get away from the morbid atmos- 
| phere of that upper room. We did not 
|exchange a word. I was filled with a 
| sense of the bitter, subtle ironies of life. I 
had wished that she might fall in love! 
I looked at her. The thoughts behind that 
beautiful face which stared rigidly out of 
the windows of the cab were beyond my 
| divination—and I reverted to my own, 
| wondering if there is in reality such a 
| thing as a Fate of which we are the pup- 
| pets. But once, when I glanced at her, 
| I saw one great tear rolling slowly down 
| her pale cheek. 
| We arrived. You know that gloomy 
| Préfecture of Police, close to Notre 
| Dame? She jumped out of the cab. 

“Wait here for me,” she said. A mo- 
ment later she had disappeared through 
| its uninviting portals. 

I waited on the pavement, while the 
taxi-clock ticked up the fare, for half an 
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|hour perhaps—it seemed an eternity. But 
| knowing the little ways of the Préfecture, 
| I] was resigned to remain there indefinitely. 

She appeared at last, as unexpectedly 
|as a long-waited-for person always does. 
| I thought I had never seen her look more 
beautiful as she came across the pave- 
ment to me, erect in that graceful dignity 
| which was peculiarly hers. The thought 


|of Mirsky came into my mind. What 
|manner of man was he—of all men!—to 
have awakened love in the heart of this 
noble creature with the exquisite pale 
'face? A sudden absurd jealousy sprang 
up in me. Love with her would be no 
mere sensual romance. It would be a 
boundless adventure of the soul. She 


smiled at me, a strange little smile. 

“It is finished,” she said. “I thank you, 
| mon ami.” She held out her hand as if to 
say good-by. 

“Finished ?” at a loss to un- 


I echoed, 


derstand the stressed. significance of her 
tone 

“I have denounced him.” 

I stood speechless, incredulous of my 


She had denounced him 
to the police! She still held out her hand. 

“Adieu!” she said. 

I looked into her eyes, had one glimpse 
of stoic tragedy that will haunt me all my 
life. Then she sprang into the taxi, cried 
to the driver an address I failed to catch. 
I made to follow her, but she stopped me 
with a gesture of the hand. ‘Je vous en 
pric !” she said, in an accent that com- 
pelled obedience. The cab whirled away, 
swung round the corner, left me standing, 
staring at a vision of the man she loved, 
lving doomed and impotent in his bed. 


N 


comprehension. 


ORRICE knocked out his pipe with 
an air of finality. 


‘What happened to him, then?” queried 
McFadden. 
“To Mirsky? What does happen to 
spies who are caught? I dont know. 
They vanish,” replied Morrice senten- 
| tiously. 

“And the girl?” said some one else. 
“Did she kill herself?” 


| “The next morning among my letters,” 
said Morrice, “there was one from her. 
Just a scrap of paper with the words: ‘To 
die is too easy.’ Nothing more, except the 
| signature, ‘Vera.’’ 

“And you never saw her again?” 

Morrice looked up from refilling 
pipe. 

“Some months later I was walking 
along the boulevard just by the Matin 
office. Coming toward me I happened to 
notice a couple of Sewurs de Charité, con- 
spicuously incongruous in the crowd with 
their white flapping coifs and voluminous 


his 


dark robes right down to their clumsy 
| shoes. They were, as usual, an old one 
|and a young one, their heads bent as 


| though in blinkers to the mundane wick- 
| edness of the boulevard. There was 
|something vaguely familiar in the gait of 
the younger one, muffled up in clothes 
| though she was. She came close, her eyes 
|downcast, her fingers on her rosary. It 
|was Vera Mikhailovna. She did not even 
|glance up at me. She passed along that 
| boulevard where the painted women were 
beginning to appear, in a different world 
| from theirs—or perhaps mine. I leave 
| her to your clever theories.” 
| He got up and walked out. 
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he Jade ~ 


She Mocks Me!" 


ITH sudden fury, he aimed to 
VW kill. He would show her he was 
not a man to be fooled and be- 
trayed. He would pierce that soft 
vhite throat of hers—pierce it with one 
f his keen steel knives. Just an inch to 
ie right or the left, just the tiniest 
irve in his aim—and he would be 
enged. 
She saw his face and read his purpose. 
she heard the soft whizz of the knife as 
cut through the air. She heard its 
ill ping as it settled in the wood above 
r head. And she laughed—a horrible, 
ocking laugh that enraged the man. 


For many nights they had 
gone through this act together. 
They were the sensation of 

the music halls. It pleased 
the public fancy: a 
pretty woman who 
risked her life 
that her hus- 
band might 
earn a living. 

They did not 
know that 















the woman was unfaithful. 
They did not know that the 
man hated her. 


And now, as though he 
had suddenly come to life, 
they heard the man shout, 
“The jade—she mocks me!” 
They saw the keen knife 
poised. They saw the woman 
throw back her head and 
laugh. Death stalked in 
through the door....unseen, 
unwelcomed. Tragedy held 
up a warning finger. But 
still the woman laughed, 
mocking, unafraid. 

There is probably no au- 
thor in literature who has 
dared to write of the things 
that Guy de Maupassant 
tells in his startling stories. 
In this story he _ writes 
fearlessly of a woman who 
defied all conventions; of 
the husband who sought a 
strange revenge. When you 
have completed this unusual 
story you will realize that 
it could not have ended in 
any other way—that de 
Maupassant knew human 
nature and portrayed it 
truthfully. 
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New Complete Edition Includes 14 AMAZING 
MAUPASSANT STORIES jisxes Before Pub: 


, ’ - in America 
One of the most sensational literary “finds” is 


represented by the 14 original Maupassant stories 
which have just been unearthed and translated for 
the first time into English. These stories are in- 
cluded in the new, remarkably low-priced edition of 
Maupassant—359 stories in 10 handsome library vol- 
umes. These newly translated stories are among the 
most startling Maupassant ever wrote—bold tales re- 
lating the intimate incidents in the loves of people 
he knew. You will read them just as Maupassant 
wrote them, as they have been translated word for 


word. 

















‘‘M’sieur, Babette 
has again been...”’ 
Quickly, fiercely the 
perintendent silenced 
babbling old woman. 
visitor must not 

w. No one outside 
this home for the 
ged must know about 


But the visitor caught 
glimpse of her as she 
rried through the cor- 
lor. He gasped in 
azement. Was this 
woman men adored? 
id ‘‘Babette.’’ the 
story of a remarkable 
man—mistress of a 
susand loves, 


‘All the Women 
In France 
Belong to us!”’ 


hey were drunk with 

ry and excitement, 

st Prussian beasts 
took possession of 
French chateau, 
seized the defense- 
vomen of the town 

1 kept them prison- 
: “All the women 
France belong to us,’’ 
shouted. Rachel 
ilone had courage. 
You lie!’ she shouted 
k And the en- 
raged captain—but we 
» not want to spoil 
s startling story for 
Read ‘*Mademoi- 


selle Fifi’ in the new 
ection of Maupas- 
sant’'s amazing short 





Maupassant has written more frankly, more truthfully 
of life than probably any other author. His characters 
are real, though some of them are unusual—as was Boi- 
telle, the white man who loved a negress. And there 
was the Prussian brute whom men called Mlle. Fifi: there 
was Rose, whose mind was starved but whose heart was 
never hungry; there was Jacques, who placed his dam- 
aged heart and polluted soul in the hands of. a maiden. 
Gaily through the volumes they tread—these living, lov- 
ing. real people of whom Maupassant tells astounding 
ales. 


Less Than !4 Usual Price 
Only 49c a Volume 


The works of Guy de Maupassant are usually pub- 
lished in expensive full leather bindings and sold on the 
ordinary subscription, part-payment plan. 

Through a fortunate purchase of the book plates, copy- 
rights, and paper stock of former high priced editions, 
the Thompson-Barlow Company has succeeded at last 
in introducing a popular, low price 10-volume set of 
Maupassant that everyone will want to own. The books 
are full library size, handsomely bound in cloth, printed 























Ten Full Sized Volumes 


Beautifully Bound in Maroon Cloth 
Stamped in Gold 


Guy de Maupassant 


10 Big Library Volumes—359 Daring Stories of Life 


in clear readable type on excellent grade paper—and are 
offered you for only 49¢ each! 


SEND NO MONEY-5 Days’ Examination 


_Think of the hours of fascinating reading in the 10 
big library volumes of Maupassant! All his short 
stories—359 of them! And think of being able to pur- 
chase these interesting books for only 49c a volume. We 
will be glad to send you the complete set for examina- 
tion. No money is necessary—just clip and mail the 
coupon. 

You are urged to act at once. When the books ar- 
rive, deposit $1.00 with the postman. Read and examine 
the books at your leisure. Enjoy two or three of the 
stories. Within five days return the books and have your 
$1.00 refunded, or keep them and send us only $3.90 to 
complete the full payment. 


Clip and mail this coupon now while you are thinking 
of it. We pay all carrying charges. 


THOMPSON-BARLOW COMPANY, Dept. 195. 
43 West Sixteenth Street, New York City. 
5 om —s ee eee 


OMPSON-BARLOW COMPANY, Dept. 195. 
43 West Sixteenth Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ examination 
the works of Guy de Maupassant in 10 volumes, 
containing 14 stories never before published in 
English. On delivery I will deposit $1.00 with 
the postman. Within five days I will either 
return the books and have my $1 refunded, or 
keep them and send you only $3.90 to com- 
plete the full payment for the 10 volumes. There 
are to be no carrying or postal charges. 


NO: -asexetdennen $000606660006080060000000088 | 
BRBVORB 6 0.0000060006586000 ccvesevecctococtocece | 
in. o.60.05.006s0nsseendsesaecs State 


If you prefer you may send the $1.00 first | 
payment with coupon, 


i= For handsome leather binding, check this | 
square and pay postman $2.00 on delivery 
| and $5.75 after the five days’ examination. 











—goes a long way 
to make friends 
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'A\ S beautiful a tire as it is, 
=the General Cord could 
never have scored such 
marked success without the 
homely virtue of economy. 
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»§ ONTO BY tHE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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“A row of little houses 
standing side by side” 





© ARCO 1923 
From a painting by Ben Rimo 





would take to get another Ar- 
COLA, similar to the one you sold 
me last year, as I have sold my 
house,” writes E. D. Saunders of 
Alton, II. 
“Possibly you will be interested in 
knowing how the Arcota entered 
in the deal,” he continues. “My 
neighbor and I owned houses ad- 
joining, that were built by a hous- 
ing company and exactly alike; 
both of us were trying to sell and 
a prospective buyer, after looking 
both houses over, paid me six 
hundred dollars more than my 
neighbor was asking, because my 





“The one with Arcola was 








the one the buyer buyed™ 


If you ever want 
to sell your house 
ARCOLA is a salesman 


¢] WISH to inquire how long it 


house was hot-water heated by 
an ArcoLta and American Radi- 
ators.” 


Arco a isan investment on which 
it is impossible to lose. If you want 
to sell your home you discover 
that buyers are glad to pay more 
for a house with an American Ra- 
diator in each room. If you keep 
the house several winters Arco- 
La’s cost is entirely absorbed. It 
pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


Send today to either address be- 
low for a fine Arcota book. Life 
is too short for shivering; begin 
this year to enjoy radiator warmth. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


s for every heating need 


[peat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiator 
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ose dainty underthings you prize 


Launder them the safe way - that makes them last 


You choose them with such delight 
in their soft, lovely texture and color! 
The costume slip for your favorite 
dinner gown—those ravishing peach 
knickers that fit so perfectly—the 
gossamer-thin beige stockings. 
Once it might have seemed extrav- 
agant to buy them, but now you 
know that even your frailest night- 
gown or step-in will give good service 
if you launder it with Lux. Follow 
the simple directions on this page. 
Silk or fine batistes—just like new 
Lux keeps the texture of all your 
underthings soft and lustrous as the 
day you took them from their box. 


There is no harmful ingredient in 
it to coarsen and stiffen silk, to fuzz 
up cottons and linens. Nothing to 
take the color out of delicately hued 
garments. 

“The mild Lux lather cleanses so 
quickly and with such gentleness,” 
says a great manufacturer of fine 
underwear, ‘‘that it is impossible for 
it to injure the garment.”’ 


How to wash them 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a wash- 
bowl of very hot water. Add 
cold water tilllukewarm. Dip 
the garment up and down, 


Makers of fine fabrics say “Wash them in Lux” 


McCallum Hosiery 
“Onyx’’ Hosiery 


Dove Under-garments 
Model Brassieres 
Belding Bros. & Co., Silks 
Mallinson Silks 

Roessel Silks 


Skinner Satins 
Forsythe Blouses 
Vanity Fair Silk Underwear McCutcheon’s Linens 
D.&J.AndersonGinghams Jaeger Woolens 
Betty Wales Dresses 
Mildred Louise Dresses 
Pacific Mills Printed Cottons 
North Star Blankets 


Ascher’s Knit Goods 


pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Squeeze water out—do not 
wring. Roll in atowel; when dry press 
with a warm iron—never a hot one. 

Silk stockings, brassieres and 
other small silk things which are 
washed after almost every wearing 
require only alight suds. One or two 
teaspoonfuls of Lux to a washbow! 
of water should be enough. 


The new way 
to wash dishes 
Won’t roughen hands 





Carter’s Knit Under- 
wear 


The Fleisher Yarns 

Orinoka Guaranteed Sun- 
fast Draperies 

Puritan Mills Draperies 


Send today for free booklet of expert laundering advice—‘*How to Launder Silks, 
Woolens, Fine Cottons and Linens.” lever Bros. Co., Devt.89, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lux for washing dishes! At Jast you can 
wash them without coarsening and redden- 
ing your hands. Even though your hands 
are in the dishpan an hour and a half every 
day, Lux won't make them rough and 
scratchy. These pure, gentle flakes are as 
easy on your hands as fine toilet soap. 

Just one teaspoonful toa pan is all you 
need! A single package does at least 54 dish- 
washings. Tryit! 





